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FRASER’S 


re to religion, there is no sub- 
ject which deserves or demands 
a larger share of public attention in 
these days than education. Indeed, 
in one sense, it may be said that reli- 
_gion and education belong to the 
same province, and that we cannot 
discuss the latter without some re- 
ference, either express or implied, to 
the former. But even confining 
ourselves to intellectual education,— 
to the training of the mind, the cul- 
tivation of the mental powers, and 
the general diffusion of secular know- 
ledge,—it is scarcely possible to over- 
rate the importance of this subject. 
Nor has it failed to excite a suitable 
amount of lively interest among 
thinking men. Diffusion societies 
and normal schools have been on 
everybody’s lips for some years past, 
and the Privy Council have had their 
share in the praise or obloquy which 
the partizans of different opinions 
have so liberally distributed. Gene- 
rally, however, we find that our at- 
tention has been mainly directed to 
the necessity for education on the 
part of the masses. It is universally 
felt to be dangerous that the com- 
monalty should remain uninstructed 
at a time when knowledge, good or 
bad, is so easily accessible; and we 
find that almost all discussions either 
begin or end with the claims of po- 
pular, or lower education. Without 
complaining of this, we contend that 
it is equally necessary to inquire 
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whether we are following the best 
method of imparting that higher, or 
liberal education, as it is called, which 
forms the minds and shapes the cha- 
racters of our aristocracy and our 


learned professions; whether the 
means at our disposal are always 
used in the most advantageous man- 
ner; and whether our efforts are 
always directed to the best and wor- 
thiest objects ? 

The education of the upper classes 
in this country may be said to be 
regulated, or suggested, by the sys- 
tems practically adopted at our Uni- 
versities. Those who cannot get an 
university education endeavour, ac- 
cording to their means, to make some 
approximation to it. As the High- 
landers say, if they cannot be Bran, 
they at least attempt to be Bran’s 
brother. And so the name, as well 
as some of the outward features of 
the collegiate system, are assumed by 
many establishments which can never 
rise to the rank of their prototypes, but 
often copy their faults. As far as 
social prestige and the other results of 
the academic course are concerned, 
no establishments in this country are 
mentioned in the same breath with 
the old Universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford. There is a wide inter- 
val between these great seats of 
learning and their one-colleged sister 
in Dublin; and there is little more 
than an outward analogy between 
them and the northern foundation 
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of Durham. The Scottish Universi- 
ties, though great in the moral and 
physical sciences, do not perform the 
functions of universities in regard to 
the faculty of arts. The two colleges 
in London exhibit still more striking 
proofs of a difference in kind. When, 
therefore, we are speaking of Uni- 
versity Education in this country, we 
may omit all reference to these infe- 
rior establishments. We mean, as we 
ought to mean, the system of in- 
struction adopted at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Now it must be manifest to every 
one who is acquainted with the com- 
plicated details involved in the prac- 
tical working of either of these uni- 
versities, that no one is competent to 
write about them unless he has had 
some adequate opportunity of judging 
for himself. And this he cannot 
have had, unless he has personally 
resided for some time at one or other 
of these old establishments. As it is 
scarcely reasonable to suppose that 
a member of one university has had 
an equally ample experience of the 
merits and defects of the sister aca- 
demy, it will generally be considered 
the fairest course to speak of one 
alone, and to leave the discussion of 
the other Alma Mater to her own 
sons. Acting on this rule, we shall 
confine ourselves to Cambridge, with 
which we profess to be familiarly 
acquainted ; and if we make even a 
passing allusion to Oxford, we shall 
do so fortified by the authority of 
Oxonians, who are not likely to mis- 
inform us. 

On many accounts, we could not 
wish for a better guide than the au- 
thor of the little book which we have 
taken for the text of this article. 
Dr. Whewell possesses the very 
highest qualifications for the office 
which he has taken upon himself,— 
namely, the discussion of important 
reforms in the system of study pur- 
sued in the University of which he 
is a distinguished ornament. He has 
resided at Cambridge, we believe, 
without interruption, for a period of 
nearly thirty-eight years. A suc- 
cessful student, not only in mathe- 
matics but also in general literature, 
he was deservedly promoted to the 
mastership of Trinity, after having 
held the tutorship for a great num- 
ber of years. He has been Professor 
of Mineralogy, and he now fills the 
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chair of Moral Philosophy ; and there 
is scarcely a branch of science, or an 
application of learning, to which he 
has not turned the energies of his 
powerful mind. His opinions, there- 
fore, on the subject of Cambridge 
University Education, and, indeed, on 
liberal education in general, deserve 
the most respectful consideration; 
and we willingly acknowledge that 
there is a great deal of good in the 
improvements which have been car- 
ried out, partly in consequence of 
his suggestions, and that there is 
much truth in his general reasoning. 
At the same time, we feel that the 
fact of Dr. Whewell’s long residence 
at Cambridge, the part which he has 
taken, and is still taking, in the ad- 
ministration of the discipline of the 
place, and above all his college posi- 
tion, are calculated to produce certain 
prepossessions in favour of his own 
confirmed views, and to qualify, 
in some instances, that calm and dis- 
passionate judgment which no re- 
sident in a college can bring to bear 
upon the men and things around 
him. Wewill, therefore, venture to 
state, with all frankness, the points 
on which we differ from the learned 
Master of Trinity. 

In the first place, it seems not un- 
reasonable that we should inquire 
briefly into the meaning of the term 
University Education. We all know 
what is intended when we speak of 
liberal or general education; we know 
that it implies a training of the hu- 
man mind as such,—that it presumes 
a cultivation of our habits of thought, 
without any reference to the specific 
occupation or profession for which 
we are destined, or which we are led 
to embrace. Now it will not be 
difficult to show that this is not the 
same thing as university education. 
The simple fact that every university 
has its professional faculties, and that 
it confers degrees, supposed to be 
tests of professional capacity, must 
teach us that, in intention at least, 
the University aims at something 
beyond mere humanitas, or the cul- 
tivation of the individual mind for 
its own benefit, and without reference 
to any special work or vocation. The 
business of a liberal education may 
be, and often is, completed at school. 
Indeed, we are prepared to contend, 
that all good schools ought to send 
forth their pupils liberally educated. 
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But to limit the functions of the 
University to a mere completion of 
this process, or, as Dr. Whewell sug- 
gests is sometimes expected, to a 
mere administration of rewards and 
prizes for a successful prosecution of 
school studies, is both to misappre- 
hend and misapply the functions of a 
well-constituted university. It is 
true that liberal education is the basis 
of all academical studies; and that 
the University must recognize, and 
to a certain extent provide for, the 
continuance of that which has been 
begun at school. But this is far 
from exhausting its duties and re- 
sponsibilitics. It is expected and re- 
quired to conduct the boy to man- 
hood; to convert knowledge into 
science ; to enable the student to be- 
come a philosopher, a physician, a 
lawyer, or a divine ; to provide the 
young man, who is exactly — 
and liberally instructed, with that 
additional apparatusof learning which 
will enable him to become a teacher 
of others. It is for this that uni- 
versities are founded and endowed ; 
and the degrees conferred by them, 
if they mean anything at all, are 
vouchers that they send forth the 
individuals who bear these titles as 
specimens of their system and proofs 
of their usefulness. Ifour two great 
Universities have in any way failed 
to fulfil these just expectations, and 
if there is any practicable remedy for 
the abuses which have impaired their 
activity, and any means of removing 
the after-growths which check the 
free play of their well-contrived ma- 
chinery, it is high time that the pro- 
per course should be indicated and 
adopted ; and we know that many 
will agree with us in thinking that a 
reform proceeding from within will 
be both more safe and more effica- 
cious than any results to be expected 
from a Roya) Commission such as 
has been recommended. 

Agreeing in many points with Dr. 
Whewell, we shall yet state our own 
views on others in what appears to 
us to be the natural order. 

At Cambridge, and, we believe, at 
Oxford also, the full developement 
of the University System, and the 
means of internal reform, are most 
seriously checked by the subordina- 
tion of the University to the Colleges. 
There is scarcely any respect in which 
the Colleges do not virtually super- 
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sede the independent authority of the 
University. Most of the officers are 
chosen according to a cycle of Colleges 
(we are speaking of Cambridge), and 
the chief annual officer of the Univer- 
sity, the Vice-Chancellor, is, according 
to a custom which has crept in, neces- 
sarily one of the heads of coll 
aaa the duties in turn, instead of 
a member of the senate freely elected 
in full convocation. One of the Col- 
leges (King’s), which is virtually a 
mere appendage to a great public 
school, actually enjoys privileges 
which are inconsistent with the Uni- 
versity regulations respecting de- 
grees; and a member of King’s Col- 
lege, who gets his fellowship without 
any reference to university distinc- 
tions, and merely on the strength of 
his position at Eton, is allowed to 
claim a degree in arts without any 
examination on the part of the Uni- 
versity which grants him this cer- 
tificate! It is high time that all this 
should be altered, and that the senate 
should meet from all parts of England 
and decide, without reference to those 
college considerations which weigh so 
much with residents, whether there 
are not some means by which the Uni- 
versity at large may throw off the 
control of the Colleges—which is, in 
fact, the domination of the resident 
fellows—and resume and exercise, for 
the benefit of the public, those inde- 
pendent functions which it is entitled 
and expected to enjoy. 

If it is asked, how this is to be 
done, we have no hesitation in advo- 
cating the following plan, which, in 
part at least, has doubtless occurred 
to all men interested in the welfare 
of the Universities. 

It is an indispensable preliminary 
that the University should take from 
the Colleges the privilege of deter- 
mining who are, or who are not, 
qualified for admission and matricu- 
lation. Something of this kind has 
been publicly suggested, and Dr. 
Whewell quotes a paper by Mr. 
Martin of ‘Trinity, in which the ob- 
jections to the plan are stated from 
the college point of view. Mr. Mar- 
tin’s objections are classed under four 
heads :—1. The differences of system, 
&c. in the different Colleges. 2. The 
inapplicability of the precedent fur- 
nished by the preliminary examina- 
tions at ‘Trinity. 3. The difficulties 


of detail in carrying out the plan, 
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and the college jealousies which 
would ensue. 4. The chance of ex- 
cluding deserving persons, who might 
wish to use the University as an 
access to holy orders. ‘To us all 
these objections seem to assume the 
necessity of a continuance of that 
subjection of the University to the 
Colleges, which we consider as the 
cause of all that is wrong in the 
practical working of the Cambridge 
system. It appears to us preposterous 
to argue against a measure which 
would exclude imperfectly-qualified 
persons from all the Colleges, by 
alleging the differences of college 
lecture-rooms. There ought to be 
no college for irreclaimable dunces 
or perversely idle spendthrifts; and 
if a young man cannot learn the ele- 
ments of geometry and grammar 
before the age of eighteen or nine- 
teen, he is not likely to make up for 
his deficiencies amidst the tempta- 
tions of College. The imperfect suc- 
cess which has attended the intro- 
duction ofa preliminary examination 
at Trinity, is rather an argument for 
extending this practice to the Uni- 
versity ; for this imperfect success is 
entirely due to the fact, that it is a 

rivate and a college examination. 

he tutors who conduct it cannot, 
of course, divest themselves of the 
wish to receive the pupils who have 
been recommended to them; and such 
is sometimes the weight of private 
interest, that it is allowed to super- 
sede the important inferences deriv- 
able from the early career of those 
who have been dismissed from pub- 
lic schools. If there are any positive 
results from the Trinity examination 
on the admission of pupils, it is rea- 
sonable to expect that all the ad- 
vantages would be secured in still 
greater measure, and that all the 
drawbacks and defects would be 
avoided or obviated, if it were ex- 
tended to the whole University. The 
difficulties of detail, to which Mr. 
Martin refers, could not exist if the 
influence of resident fellows did not 
control all the operations of the Uni- 
versity. It would be desirable that 
some such general board of studies 
as Dr. Whewell suggests should be 
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appointed and maintained. It might 
consist of all the professors in the 
faculty ofarts, and to these might be 
added the public orator, the mode- 
rators, and all the University ex- 
aminers: perhaps, too, it would be 
well to include one or more of the 
most eminent non-resident members 
of the senate, to be elected from year 
to year by independent graces. Such 
a body could easily appoint a sub- 
committee to conduct the matricula- 
tion examinations, which ought to 
take place before the candidates have 
been entered on the boards of any 
college ; and as the times of enter- 
ing students are various, and are 
spread over at least an entire year, 
there might be terminal examinations 
for the purpose, which would render 
the work of the examiners tolerably. 
easy, especially as the subjects would 
be light and the trial brief. The 
objection raised on behalf of those 
who wish to use the University as a 
mere access to holy orders, appears 
to us particularly untenable. It is 
not at all necessary that the examin- 
ation should include anything beyond 
a grammatical knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages—so far 
as to be able to construe simple au- 
thors—the first four books of Euclid, 
and a reasonable familiarity with the 
most important processes of arith- 
metic.* Ifa boy or youth cannot 
learn thus much before he is eighteen 
or nineteen, we cannot rate his qua- 
lifications for holy orders or any 
other profession very high. The 
Church will not lose much by the ab- 
sence of such a minister. Ifthe lad’s 
inability to pass such an examination 
as we are imagining arises not from 
want of capacity or industry, but 
from early neglect, or bad early in- 
struction, he has only to wait a year, 
as Kirke White did, and betake re 
self to some competent teacher. The 
University never asks what a man’s 
age is—there is no superannuation ; 
and there cannot be any hardship in 
constraining a raw and uneducated 
stripling to postpone the commence- 
ment of his residence until he has 
attained the age at which many 
senior wranglers have begun their 





* Any person, who should wish to form a scheme for such an examination before 
matriculation, would do well to look into the code of regulations published with this 
view by the Prussian Minister of Public Instruction in June 1834 (see Journal of 
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career of university distinction. We 
do not hesitate to say, that such a 
scheme of examination, after it had 
once got into full play, would pro- 
duce no perceptible effect on the 
number of annual admissions; and 
if it did for ever deter a few dozens 
of incompetent or worthless charac- 
ters from entering their names, the 
gain would certainly be on the side 
of the colleges which they had in- 
tended to invade. 

Among the various advantages 
which might be expected to arise 
from a bond fidé examination of all 
candidates for admission, we must 
give a prominent place to the free 
scope which it would afford for other 
important modifications of the Uni- 
versity system. If the University 
consisted only of properly qualified 
students, we might with greater con- 
fidence accede to the proposal that 
we should shorten the period of 
compulsory residence. We believe 
that this proposal was first made 
some years ago by one whose op- 
portunities of forming a judgment, 
and whose claim to a respectful at- 
tention, are scarcely less than those 
of Dr. Whewell. We allude to the 
present Dean of Ely, Dr. Peacock. 
The arguments by which he enforced 
this proposal are not now before us, 
nor do we very well recollect the 
ground on which he advocated the 
change. But there will not be much 
difficulty in stating some of the con- 
siderations by which it is most ob- 
viously recommended. The history 
of the University shows that the 
number of terms’ residence required 
for a given degree has gradually di- 
minished as the age and supposed 
qualifications of the students admit- 
ted have increased. Residence is now 
limited to a certain number of terms 
before the first degree, and these 
terms are not all kept. No residence 
is required for the second and sub- 
sequent degrees; and by a special 
enactment, the first degree in di- 
vinity may be obtained ten years 
after admission, without any attain- 
ment of previous degrees, and with- 
out any residence beyond that of 
three terms, i.e.a single year. At 
first, no doubt, when mere boys were 
admitted, the residence was much 
more prolonged. In those times a 
mere stripling might be M.A.; and 
it was only reasonable that he should 
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spend at the university the years 
which he now passes at school. As 
the case, however, is now altered, 
as no one comes up until he is nearly 
nineteen, and as the examination 
which we recommend would add a 
voucher of competent qualification to 
the inferences derivable from age, 
we do not see any reason why two 
years’ residence should not suffice for 
an ordinary degree for a commoner as 
well as for a nobleman. And. this 
would lead toa further simplification. 
Supposing that the matriculation test 
were effectually carried out, there 
would be no occasion for any pre- 
vious examination, or little go, as it 
is called, in the second year. The 
University would be contented with 
examining the candidates for admis- 
sion, and then, at the beginning of 
the third year, a re-examination of 
the student would settle the question 
as to the propriety of conferring or 
withholding the degree of B.A. That 
degree might be conferred, as now, 
at the beginning of the fourth year. 
But all who had passed their second 
examination ought to be at liberty 
to declare themselves candidates for 
honours, or to decline all further 
competition ; and the latter ought to 
be discharged from all necessary re- 
sidence, with the exception of coming 
up successively for the degrees of 
B.A. and M.A., which would be con- 
ferred as at present. We feel assured 
that this saving of a third year’s 
residence, to those who were making 
but a poor use of their time, would 
be a great boon to many a parent, 
gnd no slight advantage to the Uni- 
versity itself. Indeed it is, strictly 
speaking, the duty of universities 
and schools to send away, with such 
character as they deserve, all students 
or pupils who make no progress; 
and what credit or benefit does any 
institution get from a crowd of dis- 
solute young men, who have proved 
that they are fruges consumere naté 
by the extravagance of their confec- 
tioners’ bills, and who pursue the 
vices of manhood with all the preci- 
pitation of inconsiderate youth, and 
with all the recklessness of unex- 
hausted health and vigour ? 

On the assumption, then, that all 
those who are contented with an 
ordinary degree will have left the 
University at the beginning of the 
third year, it will remain to inquire 
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how we are to deal with those who 
rolong their residence as candidates 
or honours. And here we must 
enter, however a on @ very 
important subject—the studies pro- 
toa university. Hitherto classical 
omen and mathematical science 
have been the only branches of 
knowledge which have found much 
favour in the eyes of the able and 
ambitious young men who abound 
at Cambridge: and the University 
has encouraged classical and mathe- 
matical competition in a very original 
manner. By far the greater number 
of prizes awarded by the University, 
and nearly all the University and 
College scholarships, are given to 
those who distinguish themselves in 
classical literature: but until last 
ear, no man could obtain the final 
onours of the classical tripos with- 
out at least a place in the third class 
in mathematics ; and the Chancellor’s 
Medals are still accessible to those 
only who are at least senior optimes, 
or mathematical second-class men. 
The alterations which have been re- 
cently made in regard to the classical 
tripos appear to us of very little 
value. ‘The true question is, whe- 
ther the relations of the mathematical 
to the classical student ought not to 
be placed upon a proper footing from 
the commencement of residence ? and 
this, we think, may be done. 

We accept the conclusion, but dis- 
pute the terms of Dr. Whewell’s 
assertion, that, ‘inasmuch as, in a 

education, we must educate 
the Reason as well as the Literary 
Taste, we must require of our stu- 
dents a mathematical, combined 
with a classical culture’ (art. 183). 
He tells us, at the beginning of 
his original treatise, that Language 
and Reason, the conjoined attributes 
of humanity, admit of independent 
cultivation ; and that while classical 
and grammatical studies furnish us 
with the means of education in re- 
gard to the former faculty, we must 
go to Mathematics for the best cul- 
ture and developement of the Reason. 
This distinction is placed in a still 
stronger light in the passage quoted 
above, where it is implied that the 
reason could not be educated—that 
the literary taste alone would be 
instructed—if we did not add mathe- 
matical to classical discipline. Here 
we differ from Dr. Whewell. The 
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reason, we contend, is as much edu- 
cated by grammatical, and, what is 
the further stage, logieal studies, as 
by nme The full cultivation 
of the reasoning or logical faculty 
does, no doubt, require geometry as 
well as grammar; and this is our 
agreement with Dr. Whewell. But 
we do not admit, what is implied in 
this book, that a classical education is 
confined to the education of our lite- 
rary taste, or, that the cultivation of 
the reasoning faculty is the exclusive 
province of the suiemdiden. We 
would, with him, write over our 
academic portals, Madsis dysupirenros 
sicirw: but we would not, with him, 
place the mathematician on a higher 
footing than the grammarian. On 
the contrary, we feel assured that, 
although the classical scholar, as 
such, would be ill-provided for the 
full discharge of his important func- 
tions if he were not also, to a certain 
extent at least, a mathematician, and 
though a liberal education would 
be incomplete if it did not add geo- 
metry to its grammatical training, 
the mere mathematician stands in an 
infinitely lower position in regard to 
the cultivation of his intellectual 
powers than even the merely classical 
scholar. The latter has done some- 
thing—we may say, something con- 
siderable—for the developement of 
his reasoning faculties : grammar and 
logic, and perhaps even the higher 
departments of criticism, have been 
laid open to him; and he has, besides 
this, surveyed some of the most im- 
portant fields of moral and literary 
speculation. But the mere mathe- 
matician, if he is an illiterate man, 
is not at all educated in the higher 
sense of the term. He is a mere 
tool or instrument for the perform- 
ance of certain operations. For the 
laborious calculation of almanaes, 
for the rigorous demonstration of 
problems in geometry or algebra, he 
is a wonderful piece of intelligent 
mechanism; he is an automaton in 
the strictest sense of the word, and 
his higher perceptions are so blunted 
that he disbelieves everything which 
he cannot prove by the rules of 
his craft, or, on the other hand, 
superstitiously adopts everything 
which his imperfect education will 
not allow him to investigate. To in- 
sist that the classical scholar should 
also be in some sort a mathema- 
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tician is undoubtedly a reasonable 
demand, for it is requiring the little 
from those who have accomplished 
the great; but it would be better 
far if the University would begin to 
require, also, that all mathematicians 
should be competently advanced in 
literary education, and that up toa 
certain point the claims of philology 
and exact science should be accu- 
rately balanced. The only question 
which can enter intoa rational dis- 
cussion of the subject is, How much 
of classics and. mathematics is ne- 
cessary for the completion ofa liberal 
education? Having once settled this 
point—whether the result amounts 
to our requiring from the man who 
would be a wrangler as much classi- 
cal knowledge as would secure him a 
place in the third class of the clas- 
sical tripos, and from the candidate 
for high classical distinctions those 
mathematical acquirements which 
are presumed in the junior optimes— 
whether this, or something different, 
is the result of our inquiry, it is plain 
that all the University students should 
be subjected to the combined exa- 
mination; and that, having passed 
through this preparatory ordeal, 
they should be at liberty to deter- 
mine for themselves whether they 
would attempt all or any of the 
triposes — classical, mathematical, 
moral, &c.—which the University 
has prepared for its most ambitious 
students. According to our plan, 
the preliminary examination would 
compel all schools to send up their 
pupils adequately advanced in classics 
and mathematics—the examination 
at the beginning of the third year 
would determine which of these had 
made sufficient progress in the same 
studies to be entitled to the univer- 
sity certificate of a completed educa- 
tion—and all further trials would be 
reserved for those who were candi- 
dates for the highest distinctions in 
learning and science. It might be a 
question whether all candidates for 
honours should not be required to 
obtain a place in the first class, or 
one of the first two classes, of the 
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general examination. But, in any 
case, the business of the University 
would, in our opinion, be facilitated 
by the establishment of some such 
previous ordeal—be it slight or se- 
vere—for all honour-men. All this 
appears to us to be little less than 
self-evident; and we should con- 
sider it very surprising that some 
means have not been taken long ago 
to secure the general education of all 
students, did we not know how en- 
tirely the University system has been 
controlled by the one-sided prepos- 
sessions of the resident fellows.* 
Now if all the undergraduates, 
who remain at the University after 
the commencement of their third 
year, are considered to have com- 
leted their education, and if it is 
eft to them to choose for themselves 
the nature of their future studies 
and the objects of their ulterior am- 
bition, it is clear that the University 
may fix the standard of distinction 
as high as is thought desirable, and 
may, without classifying all the com- 
petitors, give a place in the honorary 
triposes to as many or as few as are 
thought worthy. To confer, under 
the name of honours, a subordinate 
place which is felt to be worthless— 
and a third class in either tripos, as 
now constituted, is utterly valueless, 
both in the University and out of it— 
still less to stigmatize some unfor- 
tunate candidate by putting him last 
in the list— and the ‘spoon’ and 
‘ wedge’ have always been thought 
the most unhappily- placed men 
among their compeers—to do this is 
to make a mockery of university dis- 
tinctions. A tripos, whether it con- 
sists of two classes or of three, should 
contain only those men who have 
passed the examination with consi- 
derable credit. Even the second 
class should be arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and the rest should be 
passed over sub silentio. The unsuc- 
cessful competitors in the Greek 
games, who kept to the back lanes 
for a season (Pind. Pyth. viii. 86), 
indicated the proper course to be 
adopted by those who had failed in 


* After these pages were sent to press, one of the Cambridge professors placed in 
our hands a pamphlet by a tutor of Christ’s College, entitled, Observations on the 
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We are glad to find in this somewhat desultory tract con- 


siderable agreement with the details of our plan, and we hope we may infer from this 
that some even of the resident fellows are not unprepared to admit the mischievous 
nature of the anomalies which we have endeavoured to expose. 
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obtaining great success. To 

such men as failures, when the com- 
petition is really severe, seems to be 
an unreasonable and inhuman pro- 
ceeding. 

With regard to the examinations 
themselves —especially the classical 
examinations—a good deal remains 
to be said. The Cambridge mathe- 
matical tripos seems to be exceedingly 
well constituted. It would perhaps 
be difficult to devise any better plan 
than that which settles who are and 
who are not to be wranglers; and 
the first five or six men in the list 
are pretty certain to possess all the 
scientific qualifications which are ne- 
cessary to serve as a basis for future 
studies. From such young men we 
may safely select the managers of 
our observatories, the teachers and 
examiners of our mathematical 
schools, our civil engineers, and our 
surveyors of public works. It will, 
of course, depend upon the genius of 
individuals whether we find among 
them those who can track an undis- 
covered planet, or investigate with 
success some new application of ma- 
thematical analysis. As a test of 
academical proficiency the mathe- 
matical tripos seems to be complete, 
and we know no alteration which is 
required beyond that which we have 
just suggested—the abolition of the 
order of junior optimes. 

Of the new triposes it is not at 
present necessary to speak. Much 
will depend on those professors who 
have to contrive and carry out the 
new system of examinations; and 
until something tangible is before the 
public, it would be premature to 
propose what may have already oc- 
curred to the thoughts of these 
learned and excellent persons. 

That the classical studies of the 
University of Cambridge admit of 
improvement is a fact which will not 
be denied, even by classical scholars 
who have received their education in 
this University. Indeed, Dr. Whe- 
well quotes a very decided statement 
of opinion to this effect from some 
young scholar, whose name he does 
not mention, but who is described as 
having recently obtained the highest 
classical honours bestowed by the 
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University (art. 316). This gentle- 
man justly attributes the defective- 
ness ofthe Cambridge classical system 
to the total absence of all demand, in 
the university examinations, for any 
scientific and well-grounded know- 
ledge on any classical subject what- 
ever, not excluding language. He 
tells us that in his time, i. e. quite 
recently, 


What was required, and of course what 
was produced, was not knowledge, but 
skill. At best (he says) it was a sort of 
empirical knowledge, wholly confined to 
the languages of Greek and Latin. No 
scientific knowledge of ancient history, 
philosophy, antiquities, or philology was 
of the least importance. If a few ques- 
tions appeared on such matters, they 
were wholly overbalanced and made in- 
significant by the preponderance of skill 
in writing the three languages, in all pos- 
sible combinations ; and it is a fact that 
any one might get anything, up to the 
chancellor’s medal, without even a tole- 
rable knowledge on such subjects: for I 
did it. 


But even this frank avowal does 
not go quite far enough. The fact 
is, that the University system of 
classical examinations has been ab- 
solutely deteriorated in some respects 
during the last few years. When 
Bishop Monk was lecturing at Tri- 
nity, and perhaps even more so 
shortly after he left the University, 
when the classical lectures at that 
great college were conducted by Mr. 
R. W. Evans on one side, and by 
Archdeacon Hare, and after him by 
Bishop Thirlwall,* on the other side, 
a considerable amount of attention 
was bestowed on those subjects which 
give to classical literature its chief in- 
terest and value. It is true that 
there is still one, at least, of the 
lecturers of Trinity who does all that 
man can do to counteract the vicious 
influences now at work ; and we are 
sure that the wishes of the Master 
are all in favour of a more compre- 
hensive and enlightened style of 
scholarship. But, unfortunately, the 
pupils of an eminent school in the 
west of England have contributed so 
many prizemen under the prevailing 
system, and consequently have so 
stocked the University with private 


* Those who deny the efficacy of lectures, as part of a system of education, are not 
aware how greatly the studies of Trinity College were influenced by the lectures on 
Aristotle delivered by Dr. Thirlwall in 1832 and 1833. 
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tutors and classical examiners, that, 
until the senate non placets every man 
who is proposed for an examinership 
while still engaged in private tuition, 
there seems to be little chance of 
introducing a wider range of classical 
reading at Cambridge. Successful 
students, having acquired university 
distinctions themselves, without any 
qualifications beyond those described 
by Dr. Whewell’s unknown corre- 
spondent, have taught and examined 
on the same principle ; and we must 
attribute to them the mischievous 
habit of describing all valuable in- 
formation in classical literature by 
the opprobrious name of cram. The 
fact is, that the system of private 
tuition adopted in the University, 
and principally conducted by these 
very persons, is alone truly de- 
signated as cramming. The object is, 
by teaching the pupil to construe 
such authors, and even such passages 
from authors, as are most likely éo 
be set, and by constantly practising 
him in examinations on paper, to 
prepare him for getting as many 
marks as possible in some particular 
examination. We have known cases 
in which tutors have prided them- 
selves on the frequency of their 
lucky anticipations, and many a time 
the person examined has gained great 
credit for his scholarlike rendering 
of a Greek chorus, or a crabbed pas- 
sage from a private oration, when 
this elegant extract has constituted 
the whole of his reading in the play 
or speech in question! We do not 
insinuate that these fortunate men 
appear at the head of the tripos, or 
obtain university scholarships : nor do 
we deny that there is a great deal of 
very accurate verbal scholarship in 
the University. Indeed, since Por- 
son’s time, Cambridge has been dis- 
tinguished above all other academic 
institutions, at home and abroad, by 
the precision and exactness with 
which the Greek authors in general, 
and the Greek poets in particular, 
have been studied and explained in 
the principal colleges there. It must 
be admitted, too, that those who 
have carried their researches into 
wider fields of classical antiquity 
have derived the greatest advantage 
from the rigorous minuteness of their 
early Cambridge studies, and that it 
would be a loss to scholarship in 
general if any falling off in this 
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respect was to be occasioned by a 
pursuit of other objects. But, in the 
first place, it is to be observed that 
this accuracy is not the result of the 
vicious cram system to which we 
have adverted, for it is better repre- 
sented by the method of examination 
introduced by Bishop Monk, from 
which more general knowledge was 
never excluded. Nor is it due to the 
eminent school to which we have 
referred, for Cambridge was re- 
markable for the same peculiarities 
before that school had established its 
present system; and the same fea- 
tures are not observable at Oxford, 
where there are many of the ablest 
men who have been educated at the 
school in question. The precision of 
Cambridge scholarship is undoubtedly 
due to the mathematical character of 
the University. Porson, who was the 
guiding star of those who have made 
Cambridge what it is in classical 
learning, was remarkable for his 
fondness for algebraic analysis ; and 
those who are well acquainted with 
his writings will recognize, in every- 
thing that he has done, the delicate 
accuracy of the Cambridge mathe- 
matical tripos. Even the character- 
istic neatness of his handwriting may 
be referred, in part, to the same 
habit of mind. Maintaining, then, 
the importance of an early and com- 
plete union of mathematics and 
classics, and acknowledging the ad- 
vantages which the classical learning 
of Cambridge has derived from the 
mathematical habits of its scholars, 
we are not likely, in our anxiety to 
secure a wider range of philological 
and classical reading, to plead for an 
abandonment of any ground which 
we have already secured. It is our 
business, on the contrary, to consider 
by what arrangements we can best 
reconcile the continuance of this ac- 
curate verbal and grammatical criti- 
cism with the encouragement of a 
study of the subject matter of the 
Greek and Latin authors, and of 
those general branches of philology 
and philosophy which are most inti- 
mately connected with the business 
of the classical scholar. It appears 
to us that the existing machinery of 
the University will admit of those 
improvements which are necessary to 
create a demand for the kind of 
knowledge to which we refer; and 
no one will doubt that, if the demand 
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is once created, means will be found 
to regulate the supply. 

We would propose then that the 
University scholarships, the compo- 
sition prizes (Brown’s medal, Porson 
prize, &c.), and all the distinctions 
which are open to undergraduates, 
should continue to be, as they are 
now, the tests and the rewards of 
that accurate acquaintance with the 
classical languages which is alone 
encouraged in the University of Cam- 
bridge. No alterations would be 
required in regard to these objects of 
competition, unless perhaps some 
other species of composition could be 
substituted for the Greek Sapphic 
ode. Schoolboy excellences of the 
highest kind would be called forth 
by these examinations, as is now the 
case, and the rewards would be at 
least adequate to the performances 
of the candidates. But the final 
honours of the University—the first 
class in the classical tripos and the 
chancellor’s medals—should not be 
awarded to any man who did not 
evince, in addition to this power of 
construing the best authors and writ- 
ing in imitation of them, a perfect 
familiarity with ancient geography, 
history, and biography ; a competent 
knowledge of the various systems of 
ancient mythology; and a_ well- 
grounded acquaintance with the 
principles of philosophical and com- 
parative grammar: it might be ex- 
pected, too, that such candidates 
would be at home in the literary 
history of Greece and Rome, and 
that questions connected with ancient 
art would not find them altogether 
unprepared. To secure this appa- 
ratus of learning it would be ne- 
cessary that the examiners, for a few 
years at least, should be very care- 
fully selected. But the fellowship- 
examination papers at Trinity show 
that there would be no difficulty in 
shaping questions calculated to sug- 
gest and evoke the best kind of solid 
information. At Dublin, too, we 
have recently seen some very good 
papers of questions, especially with 
reference to the principles of com- 
power philosophy ; and it would 

strange if Cambridge, which 
furnishes the text-books for these 
questions, could not also supply 
persons competent to examine on the 
subjects. In addition, however, to 
question-papers, and as the most im- 
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portant auxiliary to this scheme for 
extending the classical and philolo- 
gical department in our University, 
we should propose that after the first 
five or six candidates had been de- 
termined by examination, they should 
be required to produce severally essays 
or theses in Latin on classical sub- 
jects chosen by themselves. These 
essays, which might bear an outward 
resemblance, at least, to those which 
German students write as exercises 
for their first degree, would show 
the originality and compass of a 
young man’s erudition; and when 
we consider what has been done in 
this way in Germany, we cannot 
doubt that many first-rate opuscula 
would be submitted to the judgment 
of the examiners. There need be no 
limitation as to the choice of subjects, 
—the emendation and explanation 
of difficult passages, the discussion of 
antiquities and art, new combinations 
in comparative philology, literary 
criticism, and a variety of other topics, 
might be handled with success ; and 
in many cases an impulse would be 
given for further researches in the 
same field, and the thesis which ob- 
tained for its writer the highest uni- 
versity distinctions, might also con- 
tain the germ of some capital work 
which would bring honour upon the 
University itself. That such expect- 
ations are not chimerical might be 
shown by examples. Miiller’s Zgi- 
netica was a degree exercise ; sO was 
Lepsius’s treatise on the Eugubine 
Tables; and more than one of our 
own scholars has published, while 
still a junior B.A., the first of a series 
of aie which have obtained for him 
an European reputation. 

But although we think that these 
measures would create an adequate 
demand for more extended learning, 
and though we are sure that the 
demand would be soon followed by 
the supply, we think it is not unim- 
portant also to suggest such steps .as 
seem most likely to meet an obvious 
deficiency ; the want, namely, of in- 
struction in the higher branches of 
general philology and classical an- 
tiquities, which would, in the first 
instance, be felt by all those who are 
anxious to try their fortune in the 
enlarged arena of competition. We 
must not speak of the Colleges, other- 
wise we might stop to admit that a 
great deal is already done in this 
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way in the lecture-rooms of Trinity. 
We must ask how the University, 
as such, is provided with the means 
of diffusing the highest kind of phi- 
lological and literary culture? Now 
the professorial staff available for this 
purpose seems amply sufficient. It 
consists of the Regius Professors of 
Greek, Hebrew, and Civil Law, the 
Public Orator, the two Professors of 
Arabic, and the Professors of Modern 
History, Moral Philosophy, and Po- 
litical Economy. ‘There can be little 
difficulty in stating how the necessary 
work might be divided among these 
officers. The Professor of Greek 
might undertake every department 
of his own field; the literary and 
political history of Greece, and ques- 
tions connected with ancient geo- 
graphy, antiquities, and art, should 
orm the subjects of fixed courses of 
lectures; and we might reasonably 
expect that his expositions of the 
Greek authors would not only show 
a perfect familiarity with all the 
minutie of grammar and metre, but 
also exhibit the originality of his 
critical powers. There is no pro- 
fessorship of the Latin language, 
but there are two officers on whom 
its duties practically devolve. The 
language itself should be illustrated 
by the Public Orator, who is a re- 
gular classical examiner, and who is 
considered as the legitimate exemplar 
of academic Latinity ; while Roman 
antiquities and history would receive 
their most appropriate illustrations 
from the Professor of Civil Law, who 
is also a classical examiner, if the 
spirit of Savigny and Haubold had 
any influence among us. From the 
Professor of Hebrew we should re- 
quire a philosophical and enlightened 
view of the grammatical system of 
the Semitic languages, and a solid and 
comprehensive system of biblical 
criticism. The professorship of Ara- 
bic is properly a professorship of 
Oriental languages in general : at the 
time when this professorship was 
founded by Sir Thomas Adams (in 
1632), the Arabic language excited 
great interest among the learned. 
Erpenius had recently died, and 
Golius was in the full vigour of his 
career. It was natural, therefore, 
that a prominent place should be 
assigned to the Arabic in a profes- 
sorship of Oriental languages. But 
there is nothing to prevent this office 
from becoming a professorship of 
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Comparative Philology in general, and 
with especial reference to Sanscrit. 
How the different Oriental languages 
might be made to minister to a sur- 
vey of language in general, and how 
theimportantquestionsconnected with 
Egyptian hieroglyphics and Baby- 
lonian cuneiform writing might 
discussed upon this basis has been 
elaborately shown by Moritz 
Schwartze in his great cia on Egypt. 
The present Arabic professor gives 
lectures on Sanscrit, but we do not 
know what are the merits and what 
is the success of his lectures. The 
present Professor of Hebrew is a ve 
eminent Sanscrit scholar, but his 
thoughts are fixed rather on the 
Catena Patrum than on those links 
of affinity which bind together the 
different languages of men; other- 
wise he might interpret to his pupils 
the Védas which are now in the 
course of publication at Oxford. The 
rudiments of Arabic might be left to 
the Lord Almoner’s Reader. We 
believe that the present professor 
takes more delight in Persian, in 
which, perhaps, he finds himself 
more at home. Instruction in the 
modern languages is properly given 
under the direction of the Professor 
of Modern History. It is unnecessary 
to tell Sir James Stephen how im- 
portant his functions are in regard to 
such a scheme as we are recommend- 
ing. Dr. Whewell is well aware of 
his duties, and most anxious to per- 
form them. Of Professor Pryme’s 
lectures on the deeply- interesting 
subject of political economy we have 
heard nothing. It would be easy to 
imagine in what spirit and with what 
intentions a man like Heeren would 
have undertaken such a professorship. 
On the whole, then, we see no aif: 
culty in carrying out the necessary 
reform and extension of the classical 
and philological studies of the Uni- 
versity. The materials, at least, are 
all at hand, and the workmen must 
soon be forthcoming. Nor could these 
improvements be introduced under 
better auspices than those of the illus- 
trious and accomplished prince who 
fills the office of Chancellor at Cam- 
bridge. His Royal Highness has had 
the amplest means of appreciating 
the value of a wide range of scholar- 
ship; for he was a student at the 
University of Bonn, where Niebuhr, 
A. W. Schlegel, Welcker, Brandis, 
Nake, and Lassen were all lecturing 
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at the same time, and showing to the 
world the possibility of combining 
the most profound philological re- 
searches with the most comprehensive 
views in literature and art. 

It is not necessary to make many 
remarks on the professional faculties 
of Divinity, Law, and Physic. With 
respect to the first of these, the 
system of Latin disputation in the 
schools, if properly (¢. e. rigorously) 
carried out, appears to be still the best. 
It seems desirable that these exercises 
should be more frequent and more 
difficult ; and we should not be afraid 
by this means alone to undertake 
that the University degrees in divinity 
should be worthy of the body by 
which they are granted, and should 
truly indicate the possession of a 
large amount of ability and know- 
ledge. The ten-year-men especially 
should be compelled to show that 
they have been properly excused a 
probation in the faculty of Arts. The 
faculty of Civil Law should, we think, 
be more intimately connected than it 
is at present with the faculty of Arts, 
on the one hand; and its degrees 
might be made dependent also on the 
attainment of a certificate from the 
Downing Professor of Common Law. 
Medical degrees will never have their 
full value in the eyes of the public 
unless they are understood to imply 
regular and continued study in some 
great hospital. We do not pretend 
to be perfectly informed as to the 
requirements of the University of 
Cambridge in this respect. 

To return, however, to the main 

int. We consider that no scheme 
or the improvement of the Univer- 
sity studies, as such, can be com- 
pletely carried out, without some 
previous success in the attempt to 
make the University—what it ought 
to be — independent of the Colleges, 
and to set it up as the regulative 
authority in all matters of discipline 
and education. We have already 
directed attention to one essential 
feature in this reassumption of aca- 
demic supremacy ; namely, that the 
University ought to reserve to itself 
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the right of determining who are or 
who are not to be admitted to any 
ae But it must not be forgotten 
that there is a further mode of pro- 
ceeding, which is quite consistent with 
this, and which would carry out the 
same object in a most effectual man- 
ner. It should be a matter of option 
whether any member of the Univer- 
sity should belong to any College at 
all. The principal Colleges receive 
a larger number of undergraduates 
than they accommodate within their 
walls, and thus they have abandoned 
the object for which they were pri- 
marily built; ie. as lodgings for 
students. It appears to us that every 
graduate above a certain standing, 
who happened to be living in Cam- 
bridge, ought to be entitled to receive 
into his own house as many pupils 
as he pleased, and that these should 
stand on the same footing as the 
inmates of the endowed colleges and 
halls.* Surely a dignified graduate 
is at least as trustworthy a lodging- 
house-keeper as any of the gyps or 
tradespeople who let their first and 
second floors to the young men of 
Trinity and St. John’s; and the pre- 
liminary examination which we ad- 
vocate would give the same guarantee 
for his pupils as for the members of 
the Colleges. ‘Those, of course, who 
were ambitious of obtaining the lu- 
crative distinctions offered by the old 
endowments would still, as now, enter 
their names on the boards of some 
such institution. But there are many 
who go up to the University without 
a thought of a scholarship or fellow- 
ship; and for them, the quiet and 
economy of a clergyman’s house would 
be preferable to a college with its 
temptations and expenses. And if, 
by any chance, a name should appear 
at the head of any tripos with the 
syllable comm. (t.e. commorans in 
villa) attached, instead of a reference 
to one of the Colleges, the successful 
candidate would not lack a suitable 
reward in some shape. If it were 
ever thought necessary or desirable 
to do away with subscription-tests 
for degrees, the difficulty suggested 


* Among the many advantages of this plan we must not forget that it would 
practically settle the question about allowing the fellows of colleges the privilege of 


matrimony. 


A married fellow in college seems to us an intolerable inconsistency. 


But if married fellows were permitted to open hostelries for the reception of students, 
we should retain at the University many able and excellent men, whose connubial ten- 
dencies have led them to seek employments in which their peculiar acquirements are 


rendered useless to the University. 
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by the statutes and endowments of 
the Colleges would be greatly obviated 
by the existence of an ‘unlimited 
number of private hostelries for the 
reception of students; and the time 
might come when unfettered Colleges 
and Halls would spring up in full 
communion with the University, and 
with endowments open to all deno- 
minations of successful students. We 
do not profess to have come to the 
conclusion that the removal of all 
subscription for degrees is alread 
desirable ; but it is clear that it will 
always be easier to admit Dissenters 
to degrees in arts and in the lay 
faculties than to open to them the 
endowments of our collegiate esta- 
blishments, which are much more 
intimately connected with the Church. 
These proposals respecting the im- 
provement of the University studies 
at Cambridge are stated with all 
frankness, and as concisely as possible. 
It is hoped that an apparent abrupt- 
ness will not be taken as an evidence 
of dogmatism. ‘The readers of Dr. 
Whewell’s book will see how far 
we dissent from his views, and we are 
quite aware that we cannot anticipate 
a general acceptance of our scheme. 
But the time is come when those who 
have considered the subject of Uni- 
versity education must not shrink 
from communicating the results of 
their experience. All that we have 
said admits of discussion pro and con ; 
and though we feel convinced that 
many of our positions will be adopted 
by con who are most competent to 
pronounce an opinion, we know very 
well that many resident members of 
the University will reject with dis- 
dain every project which presumes a 
necessity for amelioration. We do 
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not blame these persons, and we are 
far from doubting the conscientious 
sincerity of their attachment to the 
regulations under which they have 
risen to distinction; but they must 
be aware that there are many not 
less anxious than themselves for the 
well-being of the University, to 
whom certain changes appear to be 
quite indispensable. We have already 
said that we prefer a change from 
within to any enforced reforms from 
without ; and if we consider all that 
Cambridge has done and is still doin 

for the improvement of the academica 
system, we must admit that no cor- 
porate body in Europe has shown 
such a noble spirit of self-correction. 
What are the intended powers of the 
Royal Commission which has been 
proposed, and who are to be the com- 
missioners, we have no means of 
knowing; but we are sure that all 
liberal and enlightened members of 
the University will meet the inquiries 
of the Crown in a friendly and con- 
ciliatory manner, and will endeavour 
to co-operate with the commissioners 
in all their attempts to promote the 
efficiency of our system. And whe- 
ther the results are those to which 
we have pointed in the foregoing re- 
marks, or others which may appear 
to us less complete and satisfactory, 
we trust that the effect will be to 
perpetuate and extend the benefits 
which the Universities have for so 
many years conferred upon the most 
influential portion of this great com- 
munity. For ourselves, we can never 
mention Cambridge without the 
warmest feelings of respect and gra- 
titude, and we desire nothing more 
than her continued and increasing 
prosperity. 





MEMORIAL VERSES. 


Apruit 27, 1850. 


a a in Weimar sleeps, and 
Greece, 
Longsince,saw Byron’sstruggle cease. 
But one such death remain'd to come. 
The last poetic voice is dumb. 
We stand to-day at Wordsworth’s 
tomb. 


When Byron's eyes were shut in 


eath, 

We bow’d our heads and held our 

breath. 
He taught us little ; but our soul 
Had felt him like the thunder’s roll. 
With shivering heart the strife wesaw 
Of Passion with eternal Law, 
And yet with reverential awe 
We watch’d the fount of fiery life 
Which flow’d for that Titanic strife. 


When Goethe pass’daway, we said,— 

* Sunk, then, is Europe's sagest head. 

Physician of the iron age, 

Goethe has done his pilgrimage.’ 

He took the suffering human race, 

He scann’d each wound, each weak- 
ness, near, 

And struck his finger on the place, 

And said, ‘Thou ailest here, and here.’ 

He look’d on Europe's dying hour, 

Of fitful dream and feverish power, 

His eye plunged down the seething 
strife, 

The turmoil of expiring life : 

He said, ‘ The end is everywhere ; 

Artstill hastruth ; take refuge there!’ 

And he was happy, if to know 

Causes of things, and far below 

His feet to see the lurid flow 

Of terror, and insane distress, 

And headlong fate, be happiness. 


And Wordsworth! Ah, pale Ghosts, 
rejoice ! 

For never has such soothing voice 

Been to yourshadowy world convey’d 

Since erst, at morn, some wandering 
Shade 

Heard the clear song of Orpheus 
come 

Through Hades, and the mournful 
gloom. 


Wordsworth is gone from us—and Ye, 

Ah, may ye feel his voice as we! 

He too upon a wintry clime 

Was fallen, on the iron time. 

He found us when the age had bound 

Our spirits in a brazen round : 

He spoke, and loos’d our heart in 
tears. 

He tore us from the prison-cell 

Of festering thoughts and personal 
fears, 

Where we had long been doom'd te 
dwell. 

He laid us, as we lay at birth, 

On the cool flowery lap of Earth : 

Smiles broke from us, and we had 
ease. 

The hills were round us, and the 
breeze 

Went o’er the sunlit fields again : 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain : 

Our youth came back ; for there was 


shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits deep-crush’d, and closely 
furl’d, 
The freshness of the early world. 


Ah! since dark days still bring to 
light 

Man’s prudence and man’s fiery might, 

Time may restore us, in its course, 

Goethe’s sage mind, and Byron's 
force ; 

But where shall Europe’s latter hour 

Again find Wordsworth’s healing 
power ? 

Others will teach us how to dare, 

And against fear our breast to steel; 

Others will strengthen us to bear— 

But who, ah who, will make us feel? 

The cloud of mortal destiny, 

Others will front it fearlessly — 

But who, like him, will put it by? 


Keep fresh the grass upon his grave, 
O Rotha, with thy living wave. 
Sing him thy best; for few or none 
Hears thy voice right, now he is gone. 


A. 
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LETTERS FROM GENERAL CONWAY TO HORACE WALPOLE 
(EARL OF ORFORD). 


FROM THB ORIGINALS, FORMERLY IN THE POSSESSION OF THE LATE RIGHT HON. 
SIR ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, 


Part III. 


Neus, May 21, 1742. 
pee Horry,—I'm afraid I promised to write to you as soon as I landed ; 
but I assure you, though I had the best intentions in the world to 
execute my promise, I literally had not a single moment more than served 
me for the shortest of notes to my brother, just to say that I was on this 
side of the water. Since that, we have been travelling, like couriers, without 
a moment’s respite. We went the first night to Rotterdam; the next to 
Utrecht; travelled all last night, and are now obliged to lie here for want of 
horses. All our apprehensions of parties bleus are vanished; and we are 
now pursuing our journey, like true knights errant, without a thought of 
the difficulties we are to encounter. In the first place, we are now in the 
heart of a barbarous country without a word of the language, either our- 
selves or servants; with that, utterly ignorant of the road, and under no 
small distress, as you may imagine, about money, eating, drinking, &c. 

I have hitherto seen nothing that is worth mentioning: Rotterdam, indeed, 
is a pretty town, but without variety ; for when one has seen one street, with 
its canal, its shipping, its quays, and rows of trees, one has seen it all. The 
same, I believe, may be said of the whole country: there’s the most tiresome 
sameness in sruesthlne-te the towns, prospects, and people. I will say 
nothing ofthe agreements that I meet with to cover this multitude of ennuis, 
because I know you won’t believe me if I do; and if I tell you I have none, 
you'll retort, as you have done already, that it’s my own fault, and won't 
even have the charity to pity me. But I desire you will pity me ; for, indeed, 
I never wanted it more. 

I have not yet mustered up my campaign-spirits, nor half forgot the 
friends I left behind me. The metamorphosis from civil to military is hardly 
begun yet; and I am now in that sort of purgatory between one life and 
other, that makes it the duty of my friends to pray, night and day, for my 
deliverance. 

They say here that the Dutch have certainly voted twenty thousand 
men, which it is thought will bring things to a quick determination; for if 
the French are inclined to attack us, they will do it before the Dutch can 
join us; and, for our attacking them, they will have so fortified their camp 
before the Dutch can have joined us, that it will be imprudent either to 
attack them or to leave em behind us.* 

Pray let me hear from you. I shall be at Frankfort in three or four 
days, so I'd have you direct to me there immediately. The safest way is to 
get your letter sent from the secretary's office, by Lord Stair’s pacquet : 
inquire about that. Adieu. 


H. S.C. 


* ‘The King of Great Britain, resolving to make a powerful diversion in the 
Netherlands, had, in the month of April 1742, ordered 16,000 effective men to be 
embarked for that country. But as this step was taken without any previous concert 
with the States General, the Earl of Stair, destined to the command of the forces in 
Flanders, was, in the meantime, appointed ambassador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary to their High Mightinesses, in order to persuade them to co-operate vigorously 
in the plan which his Britannic Majesty had formed.’—Smollett’s continuation of 
Hume’s History. The States General, however, refused their assistance, and were 
not pleased that the Netherlands should become the seat of war. In a letter to Sir 
Horace Mann, dated the 20th of May, 1742, Horace Walpole says, ‘ Our foreign 
news are as bad as our domestic: there seems little hopes of the Dutch coming into 
our measures ; there are even letters that mention strongly their resolution of not 
stirring, so we have Quixoted away 16,000 men.’ 
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Ghent, Sept. 15, 1742. 

Dear Horry,—I have just read your letter over and over, and forward 
and backward, in order to conjure up some human spirits; for really, 
without some extraordinary aid, 1 have not the power to produce a word in 
any shape whatever, unless it be in very peevishness of heart, and in order 
to swear and grumble at everything that I hear, and see, and do, and at 
everybody. This place, dear Horry, grows worse and worse by continuing 
always the same ; cela s'entend, I mean, becomes more insupportable. One 
really does not live here ; one’s dying a slow death. I fancy myself in the 
Inquisition, roasting the soles of my feet, or having a drop of water dribble 
upon my forehead. They live, my dear Horry, as I told you before, in 
coffee-houses, and at shop-doors, and in streets, and in stables, from morning 
till night. Now, as nobody is more fond of idleness than myself, or loves 
loitering less, this drives me home, where I lead my days in a chintz night- 
gown, reading both morning and evening, and becoming the most regular, 
pains-taking correspondent, in spite of my teeth. You bid me write to you 
sometimes. I should always do it with real pleasure; but at present I 
neither can nor dare do otherwise; for if a post fails to bring me letters 
from England, I don’t recover it ina month. In the mean time, like an old 
store-pippin, I wither and mould for want of air, exercise, and amusement. 
I am convinced you won’t know me when I come back. I feel myself under 
the circumstances of decay at this moment. It is not that I study hard, God 
knows; yet I read two or three hours every morning and evening. But I 
am peevish and ill-natured, and fret and fume, and, with this, do no earthly 
thing. I neither walk, nor ride, nor eat, nor drink, nor sleep, nor talk ; 
which, however, are such ingredients as one cannot well spare out of ‘the 
cup of life,’ as Prior calls it. Apropos to writing: if you have any Christian 
charity left for your cousin, you'll write to me often, for I really live not by 
bread (as I have told you), but by every word that comes from my friends 
in England. Yet at last our comedy is arrived ; and this is to become, dit on, 
the gayest town in the world. Of this, I see no appearance. As for the 
comedy, it’s a good troop enough, and I design to frequent ‘em. Cela 


dissipe ! 

Tou are the best creature in the world, dear Horry, to talk of comin 
here; and, for the encampment, if there was nothing between us but that, 
believe I should be happier than I’m like to be for some months. Yet they 
talk of encampment as much as ever, and our generals look as black and as 
big as if there was really something to be done. In the mean time, I am 
ruined with buying old lumbering cart-horses, and such a pack of — 
trumpery as would amaze you; and if all this comes to nothing, as 
shrewdly suspect it will, as far as one decently may I shall wish our old 
generals hanged for ruining one in such a single way. 

I wish the mayor's feast may make you as happy as any venison-eating 
alderman in the corporation, and that your times may mend. Pray wish for 
me a little. I would have you do more, but it’s too unreasonable to torment 
_ any longer on that head; and then such obstacles! Selwyn’s ‘listing 

imself, diverts me. Pray tell Mrs. Selwyn that a water-drinker is in no 
danger, for nobody ‘lists without being made drunk first. 

Shave seen your chapter of preferments printed here, and the additional 
one, which is not bad neither,—a pompous edition and a new title, The 
Vision. Pray read Cibber’s letter to Pope: there’s some scurrility in it, not 
quite undeserved ; some truth, some humour, some folly. Poor Colley! 
he'll certainly suffer for it.* 

Adieu, dear Horry. All sorts of compliments. . 

Believe me truly yours, H. C. 


* It required no gift of prophecy in General Conway to be ‘certain’ of this. 
Poor Cibber did suffer for his rash pamphlet (the Letter to Pope), for the irate poet 
made him the hero of The Dunciad ; and, though fourteen years had elapsed since 
the first edition of the satire, Theobald was deposed from his throne in order to make 
Cibber King of Dulness,—a ‘ bad eminence,’ undeserved by the author of so admirable 
a play as The Careless Husband. But resentment knows no bounds; and even s0 
great a man as Pope was not above its indiscriminating influence. 
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Ghent, Sept. 26, 1742. 

Dear Horry,—I delight in your disowning your amourette twelve miles 
out of London. Do you forget all that passed in Chelsea summer-house on 
that head, and in Chelsea parlour, too? But if you do, I am sure Mrs. 
Leneve does not, nor Lady Mary neither, who were both as tired with the 
subject as -— were delighted with it. Yes, twelve miles out of London, 
Horry ; and yet you are in the right to commend London, too. I know your 
beauty was a little out of its sphere at that time—gone to shine and do mis- 
chief in some country village. But its satellites accompanied it, too; for I 
remember you made frequent excursions about that time, in spite of all the 
dust and heat in the world. I’m not so simple, my dear Horry. I know 
that people like London, as Doctor Bentley said of Appleby; but nobody 
loves London for London’s sake, but green girls and quadrille matrons: so 
don't think to get off by a vile quibble about residency and inhabitance, like 
a vile election witness. You had, in short, an amourette in the forms, and a 
sighing and a walking in the park, and a galloping about in chaises. All 
this I’m sure of, and you have a great deal of confidence to deny it. Then, 
as to acquitting you of feelings, I never was farther from it. Have not you 
made songs, and read romances? Can you deny this, too? However, to 
show my generosity, I'll tell you how far I'll go: of constancy I will acquit 
you, and that’s the last word with you. 

I like your gross refusal of Dick Hammon’s party (as you call it). Had 
he really the face to ask you to go a-shooting with him? I believe you'd 
hardly go a-shooting with our twelve-mile friend. "Tis as if Sir Thomas 
Robinson had asked one to go to Barbadoes with him! You surprise me 
with what you say about winter. I have certainly made some strange 
blunder in my letter, for I never dreamt of wintering here; I should have 
hanged myself if I had long ago. I suppose I call this winter because of the 
badness of the weather ; or if I reckoned by the length of time I have passed 
here, Christmas would have been come long ago. 

Majesty swears he will come over and make us encamp, and use us to 
fatigue.* Then Prague is not taken; and they say it grows more and more 
uncertain whether it will or not. The French say it will not, and there- 
upon little Bossu grows as pert as a pean-monger, and pretends to demand 
categorical answers to his foolish questions. The Hogens are asleep still, 
though Lord Stair is come over to jog ’em again ; yet they dream something 
of campaigns and preparations, and stretch a little, as if they might wake 
some time or other. There’s the conversation of this place, and the wisdom 
of it, and the everything of it, for one really has no other ideas here. 

I like your idea of Saint Austin and his paradise, and I have a notion 
Ghent would make a very good paradise; for if four gates and four rivers 
make a place delightful, a plus forte raison four-and-twenty gates and four- 
and-twenty rivers, which this place has at least. 

I am just where I was when I writ to you last: same life, same ennui. I 
have formed no sort of alliance or connexion. I don’t know how it is, some 
people are made so that they form friendships in a moment, and stick like 
burrs to the first person they meet; and I believe they are the happiest, for 
they never feel anything for the loss or absence of friends: theirs grow like 
the hydra’s heads: they have a continual supply: John or Thomas is the 
same thing to them ; and Nature has excused ’em from the painful, constant 
desiderium of absent friends, or the worse sufferings from lost ones. 

Adieu, dear Horry. Je m’en tiens & mes anciens ; and never was more 
sincerely, or with greater affection, yours, H. §. C. 


* ‘The grand journey to Flanders,’ alluding to the anticipated visit of George II. 
to his army in Ghent, ‘ is a little at a stand,’ says Horace Walpole in a letter dated 
September 25, 1742. ‘The expense has been computed at 2000/. a-day! Many 
dozen of embroidered portmanteaus, full of laurels and bays, have been prepared this 
fortnight. The regency has been settled and unsettled twenty times: it is now said 
that the weight of it is not to be laid on the prince. The king is to return by his 
birthday ; but whether he is to bring back part of French Flanders with him, or will 
only have time to fetch Dunkirk, is uncertain.’ 
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Ghent, Sept. 29, 1742. 

Dear Horry,—Though I can’t brag much of my good humour, I really 
laughed at several things in your letter which you recommended to me, and 
laughed, tout de bon, as much as one decently can by one’s self. But there's 
a certain laugh that accompanies ill-humour as well as good; and I think 
one never finds one’s self so much disposed to laugh at the follies of mankind, 
as when one is out of humour ; at least, they never appear so ridiculous ; 
for as to being angry with their follies, without they hurt one, I think one 
must be rather ill-natured than ill-humoured. And yet I own I have been 
inclined to be peevish with some follies of late ; things, at least, that I sus- 
pect shrewdly will turn out follies at last: but then they did hurt me, and, 
what's worse, do hurt me, and, I am afraid, wil/ hurt me some time longer. 
Indeed, Horry, I am ashamed to own with how little temper I bear an exile 
which I both sought and wished for myself: a misfortune which I suffer in 
common with thousands, and which I once thought, and indeed under 
certain circumstances may still, prove an advantage. But that ‘may’ has so 
little of probability in it, according to my poor opinion at present, that I 
really think it hardly worth having. And so much for that. So it is, my 
dear Horry, with many thousand things in life which appear charming in 
prospect, but change their nature when carried into execution. Nothing, 
thought I, so delightful and so jolly as Flanders and a campaign! And what 
does all this jollity sink into? Into Ghent; into quarters in the most 
detestable town in the world; into the loss of one’s friends, and of all one 
loved and liked in England, with no shadow of an advantage, hitherto at 
least, to balance it. You say you pity me, and I assure you, as unacceptable 
a thing as pity generally is, I heartily thank you for it; I'm not a bit above 
it. Your pity, however, really extends a little too far: pity me at Ghent as 
much as you please; but as to the rest, though I own your prophecy is 
true 2 la /eitre, and that I actually have passed, and do pass, many a tedious 
hour, I really would not (be it habit, be it vanity, be it prejudice), I would 
not change my profession for any other I know. And yet, at the same time, 
I had rather be a scrivener, an exciseman, what you will, than a mere 
soldier and command armies; for your mere soldier I take to be as far 
removed from humanity as any wild beast in Libya. Unknowing, unpolished, 
unsociable, with savage manners, narrow principles, and a weak head to 
-_ a strong heart, he thinks all life confined to the army, and hardly 

ows that there exist human creatures wearing brown coats or black gowns ; 
and even within the verge of his own profession, his pride and ambition 
make him hate all above him, and despise all below him. He loves one 
furiously, but would cut one’s throat at any time to give half-a-dozen fools, 
like himself, an opinion of his courage. He loves his country, too, in general, 
vehemently, but hates every individual in it; and is, through conscience and 
duty, professed enemy to all mankind besides. 

You know that Lord Carteret is gone to the Hague,* and that the king's 
voyage is put off till my lord’s return; whence I suspect we shall see neither 
his majesty nor the French this year. I know this is the last infidelity ; I 
know I am even heretical @ brider on this point, but so it is: there appears 
to me so little reason in any scheme I have heard of, that I believe in none. 
But then the secret is kept inviolably, and we are to find ourselves upon the 
point of doing some great action before we know where we are. We are not 
to be encamped now, but cantooned ; which cantooning, if you should chance 
not to be acquainted with it, is being quartered up and down in villages near 
one another, so as to be assembled in a moment; and these villages are 
actually named at present: for example, the right wing, say they, is to lie 
at Dixmude and thereabouts; the left at Courtrai; and the corps de bataille 
at a place called Rousselaer,—all these between us and Dunkirk. 


* ‘ Lord Carteret is gone to the Hague; by which jaunt it seems that Lord Stair’s 
last journey was not conclusive. The converting of the siege of Prague into a block- 
ade makes no great figure in the journals on this side the water and question ; but it 
is the fashion not to take towns that one was sure of taking.’—Horace Walpole to 
Sir Horace Mann. 
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You endeavour to comfort me by saying you are as dull at Houghton 
as I can be at Ghent, and [ am vastly obliged to you for good intention ; 
but it is not possible that Houghton should be half as bad. Houghton is 
the autos, and a little solitary, and all that ; but Ghent is another kind of 
dulness. Ghent is pert as well as dull; Ghent is a garrison, my dear Horry, 
and I really believe the worst garrison in the world. Ghent is populous 
and yet unsociable; peopled, like the deserts of Arabia, with tigers, bears, 
and wolves. Give me some comfort, and tell me when the parliament meets ; 
all my hopes depend upon that. I languish for it to a shameful degree. 
Give all proper compliments, and believe me, yours sincerely, 


H. S. C. 


Inverness, Wednesday, May 7, 1746. 
Dear Horvy,—I wish I was at London, and you at Inverness, that I 
might find something to say to you; but in such places, and such a life as 
ours, what can one have to talk of but swords and firelocks, marches and 
‘ dispositions ?’ and is it not better to say nothing? When we have a battle, 
or the smallest skirmish to treat you with, you're sure to have it; but I 
know you too well, and have too much consideration for you, to torment you 
with all the fiddle-faddle stuff that makes the body of our news and conver- 
sation. In short, it’s unreasonable of you—most unreasonable, indeed—to 
complain ofa soldier in the heart of a dismal northern campaign for not 
writing news, or being entertaining. It’s a mercy we can write at all; and 
if we don't tell you bad news, I think you ought to be mighty well con- 
tented. However, to stop your mouth for some little time at least, I wrote 
you not only an account of our victory, but I assure you a much longer 
account than I wrote anybody ; and if I continue in the same style, I have a 
notion I should soon tire you out of your complaints, and make you own 
that it isin writing, asin other things. Jl vaut mieux rien écrire, qu'écrire 
des riens, unless one had Madame Sévigné’s (your favourite), or your own 
turn, to say ‘em agreeably; besides, they must be an agreeable kind of 
nothings that are capable of such a turn. But to think of the dry transac- 
tions of our camp turned by such a clumsy hand as mine, ’twould really 
make you sick ; and, I say again, I have too much consideration for you.* 
Yet the history of our female captives I know would have flourished in 
— hands, and made a very good romance, serious or comic, as you 
appened to be disposed. Lady Macintosh, as they call her, because she is 
wife to the laird of that name, is very young, and, they say, very handsome 
——I have not seen her yet. She left her husband, who is in Lord Loudon's 
regiment, and led out her men, or rather his, for I believe she was in the 
battle. Since her being taken, she has suffered no farther confinement than 
that of being obliged to live with her laird, which, I believe, with the addi- 
tion of two lovers that visit her constantly, the poor woman finds grievous 
enough. These are, the old President whom you remember at your father’s, 
and is now as old again, and Colonel Cockayne, whom perhaps you have 
seen; both sincerely enamoured. She was said to be the first in the good 
graces of the young gentleman, but I believe had only the name of it, for he 
1s queiy reckoned quite indifferent to women. Her favoured lover seems 
to have been one Macgillivra, who she laments much (he was killed at the 
battle), and asks if he did not make a fine corpse.f Lady Ogilvie, I believe, 
I told you of: she’s very young too, and rather handsome, but so foolish and 
* The cool and indifferent tone in the commencement of this letter, written under 
arms three weeks after the great and decisive battle of Culloden, is worthy of remark. 
Though a brave and skilful soldier, it would seem that Nature did not intend General 
Conway to be a military man. He had little or nosympathy with his profession, and 
talks in this letter with a kind of sneer of the victory which for ever extinguished the 
hopes of the Jacobites, and fixed the present royal family of England firmly in power. 
+ ‘One of the parties,’ says Smollett, in his continuation of Hume’s History, 
‘apprehended the Lady Macintosh, after the action of Culloden, and sent her 
prisoner to Inverness. They did not plunder her house, but drove away her cattle, 
though her husband was actually in the service of Government.’ 
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so insensible of her condition, that my pity for her wassoon worn out. Yet 
she really is much of a heroine, and might make a very fine figure in romance 
amidst all her misfortunes, and such as one would think should affect a 
woman most,—as the loss of a young husband, not dead, but in great danger 
at least, and the fear of imprisonment or death. She seems to feel only for 
the loss of the battle, and the ruin of their cause ; though she has told me in 
confidence that she was yet sure the prince would come’to the throne. In 
short, she has been so very indiscreet, and talked treason to everybody so 
outrageously, that the duke now lets her see nobody, which she takes so 
much to heart, that yesterday I was told she was fallen very ill. Lady 
Kinloch and Lady Gordon are set at liberty ; and, in their room, we hear that 
Sir James, husband to the first, is taken, as is Lord Tullibardine; I think he 
surrendered himself. 

The young Pretender is gone towards the west coast, where he landed ; 
and yesterday we had an account of two French men-of-war going into 
Loch Moidart,—we sup in order to take him off.* A twenty-gun ship, 
and, I think, a small sloop or two, followed em in and engaged em some 
time, but, finding em too strong for ’em, were obliged to stand out again. 
Orders are sent to larger ships to sail immediately, and endeavour to intercept 
"em: one, they say, is a good deal disabled, and even our small ones intend 
to lie by and wait for their coming out. 

We have another piece of ship-news, which, if it prove true, is very 

t, and the authority is very good too, for the ship that brings the account 
from the West Indies to the Duke of Newcastle spoke to one of ours off the 
Orkneys, who sent the report to the commodore here. It is, that a twenty- 

n ship of ours, in company with a privateer, has taken the fourth galleon, 
the richest of ‘em all, and worth a million in bullion. 

We hear of no rebels together anywhere, so that I fancy our remaining 
work will be pretty easy. ‘The day before yesterday one hundred M‘Pher- 
sons (I've a notion they were) surrendered themselves with their arms, and 
were brought in here by the Grants. We are preparing for our march, 
which I fancy will be, in a few days, a shocking journey into the heart of 
the Highlands: but it’s all one. I mind much more the time than the con- 
ditions of my pilgrimage, and nothing shocks me now but that I am not to 
see you till November: that’s the term I set myself, and it’s a dreadful one. 
Adieu. Compliments to Lady Mary and Churchill, Mrs. Leneve, &c. 

Yours ever, 
H. C. 

P.S. I am glad the Duchess of Queensbury's windows were broken, with 
all my heart, and think she deserved more for her foolish obstinacy. I am 
only av that a certain house in L. Fields did not suffer as, I fear, it 


Latimer’s, October 29. 
Dear Horry,—I am sitting down to thank you for your second letter 
before I have had an opportunity of doing it for your former, which I really 


* * The fugitive prince was now surrounded by armed troops that chased him 
from hill to dale, from rock to cavern, and from shore to shore. Sometimes he 
lurked in caves and cottages, without attendants, or any other support but that which 
the poorest peasant could supply. Sometimes he was rowed in fisher-boats from isle 
to isle among the Hebrides, and often in sight of his pursuers. For some days he 
appeared in woman’s attire, and even passed through the midst of his enemies un- 
known. But, understanding his disguise was discovered, he assumed the habit of a 
travelling mountaineer, and wandered about among the woods and heaths, with a 
matted beard and squalid looks, exposed to hunger, thirst, and weariness, and in con- 
tinual danger of being apprehended. He was obliged to trust his life to the fidelity 
of above fifty individuals, and many of these were in the lowest paths of fortune. 
They knew that a price of thirty thousand pounds was set upon his head ; and that, 
by betraying him, they should enjoy affluence: but they detested the thought of 
obtaining riches on such infamous terms, and ministered to his necessities with the 


as zeal and fidelity, even at the hazard of their own destruction.’—SMoLLETT, 
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should be much ashamed of if it had been the effect of my own idleness; but 
first I was interrupted by company that came to us, and did not leave us till 
we set out on an expedition into Surrey and Hampshire, from which we 
returned last night. Part of our business was to see a house there,—which, 
indeed, is our chief business at present; so that we are very unlucky in not 
having received your intelligence about Eversly before, that we might have 
seen it. As it is, after thanking you and your laudable zeal for the good 
cause very sincerely, I am afraid I must put it to a further trial (though, 
after all the trouble you have given yourself about us, I am ashamed), by 
begging you to ask Mr. Comyns, if you see him, some few particulars further 
about the place,—I mean that in Hampshire; for the other, though it has 
many agreeable things about it, and particularly being in the neighbourhood 
of Strawberry Hill (we are such true devotees), is, by both of us, reckoned 
much too near London. I should, indeed, upon the strength of what you 
say, as you seem to imagine it would do for us, have concluded you had 
heard some particulars of the beauties of the place, as wood, water, hill and 
vale, the concave and convex of Mr. Kent;* and something of this kind 
I should be obliged to you if you'd ask him for us, if you see him; and what 
sort of country, whether wet or dry,—this being the sort of examination we 
make of every place that comes before us: for as our intention is to buy, 
which is wedding a place for life, you'll own too much caution can’t be used. 
And as to the reports of people, some of them are so very unaccountable, so 
misjudged, and so distant from the truth, that, without it be upon the know- 
ledge of some friend whose taste I can depend upon, after some places I have 
seen and heard commended, I never intend to visit any more, which makes 
me the more anxious about this, because, if the description has pleased you, 
I dare say we should like it; and as the price sounds pretty moderate, I 
should have great hopes of its doing for us. 

Lady Ailesbury writes to Miss Townshend to-day, who lives in that 
county, and will desire her to see it if she can, or, at least, inquire about it. 
The place we have seen near Mr. Hunter’s is Holt Forest, which has many 
things agreeable in it, and some otherwise; so that though we are pretty 
much inclined to it in general, we have made no determination. 

I have not yet thanked you for the pedigree and all the trouble I doubt 
it has given you, for which, I am afraid, it will be paying you but poorly to 
say it gave us equal pleasure in satisfying a curiosity of long standing, and 
which that staring monument did not let us forget a moment ; and as people 
who are in the grossest ignorance of things form systems as well as those who 
know the most, I have asserted with a sort of confidence for some time past 
that they were a Lord Latimer’s arms, misled by the name, the common 
report, and finding something of Lord Latimer’s in Camden’s Life of Queen 
Elizabeth, though —— him at all to the purpose. So I am obliged 
to you particularly for drawing me out of my error, and not letting me 
expose myself or deceive my friends any longer with this fable. Soon after 
I received those lights from you, we had a visit from Lord and Lady Cobham, 
to whom I had a fine opportunity of displaying my tas knowledge, 
and letting him into this history of his nominal ancestry. I could not, how- 
ever, be so unjust as to con the source from whence I drew my instruc- 
tion. Queen Elizabeth is really more obliged to you than she could express 
if she were alive; but you’d complete the obligation by making out her 
consanguinity with the Lord Chancellor, Lord Leicester, and many more, 
upon whom she cast a very favourable eye, as well as for destroying her 
cousinship with poor Essex when it could not save his head, or that of her 


* William Kent, the predecessor of ‘ Capability Brown,’ was the creator of a new 
species of imitative art, namely, that of landscape-gardening. ‘To form the whole 
extent of pleasure-grounds into a varied and natural landscape, diversified by light 
and shade on picturesque principles, was his leading idea. He broke all the old 
uniformity of straight lines and corresponding parts, and threw wood, water, and 
ground, into such shapes as Nature presents.’ He died in 1748. 
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cousin and sister-queen, where her consanguinity did not move her so 


strongly. 
Adieu. Lady Ailesbury joins with me in many thanks and compliments. 
ours most sincerely, son a 


Latimer’s, June 28, 1750. 

Dear Horry,—I think I had a sort of promise from you that we should 
either see you soon at Latimer’s, or, at least, hear from you. Being in great 
uncertainty what was to come of you then, and in no less impatience since 
to know whether your scheme for France still lives, or is gathered to its 
worthy forerunners of our acquaintance long since departed,—all I have to 
say, with great deference to it, is, that if it should not survive the receipt of 
this, Latimer’s is now in its bloom of beauty, but blooming, like the rose in 
the desert, with no soul to see and to commend it. As to us, we are alone, 
and consequently have but little entertainment to offer you; but then you 
are sure to be free from any troublesome ceremony. I am not unreasonable 
enough to think of —_— you from Lady Strafford, Lady Montroth, and all 
your dowagers, but = or such a reasonable time as you can steal from 

uadrille, and as will give you fresh pleasure in returning to it. You see I 
don't touch upon your planting—that's sacred ; and besides, I really envy it 
ou so much that I can’t talk of it without pain; for all our fine schemes, 

atlington and Moor Park, with twenty others you don't know by name, ~ 
are gone, where I hope they'll meet yours—for Paris: all vanished, and we 
condemned to this inn of a hired house, which, pretty as it is, I can’t bear 
while it has the hateful quality of belonging to another. And really, after all, 
"tis a shocking grievance that those who have pretty places, and won't or 
can’t enjoy em, will so act the dog-in-the-manger as to keep others out of 
‘em. I desire you'll be watchful for our interest, and if you hear of anything 
that’s to be sold let us know, for we are under the most vehement impa- 
tience, and I doubt shall be driven to some horrid violence. You know I 
have already tampered with you about a neighbour of yours, who certainly 
deserves the worst, and I think can’t escape unless we are satisfied soon. 

I hear your brother has made great discoveries, and is likely to get well 
out of his most troublesome affair. 

Adieu, dear Horry. Let me hear of you, and believe me most sincerely 
yours, 

H. 8. C. 
Lady Ailesbury desires her compliments. 


Latimer’ s, July 17, 1750. 

Dear Horry,—(though I really am a little afraid of being so familiar ; 
you begin with such a Sir, and end with such an obedient, humble servant, 
that I am in doubt whether it is not fit for me to change my style too: 
though I am so hampered in an usage almost immemorial that I should 
certainly find it very difficult, for I really can scarce keep a decent degree of 
ceremonial phrase with my new acquaintance ; and to be formal with my old 
ones seems as unnatural a thing to me as to be familiar with Lord Northamp- 
ton or the Duchess of nny A 

I should have writ to you before to tell you what our motions were to be, 
but that your journey first, and one of mine since, from which I am but just 
returned, prevented me. We look upon ourselves as fixed here till the 10th 
or 11th of next month, and expect nobody in the meantime that I believe 
you will have any objection to if you should happen to meet ‘em; our only 
promises being from Sir John Ligonier and General Campbell, and those for 
a few days only, except it be Mrs, Weston, who has not yet been here, and 
whom you may still meet if you please, as you were so good to say you wished. 
So that as to convenience it will be convenient at any time, and I can most 


sincerely assure you from us both, always very agreeable to see you when 
you can think it so. 
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I am much obliged to you for the care you promise to take for us about a 
house, which we both long for most impatiently, and really I think not quite 
with an unreasonable impatience neither, as the sooner we get it the longer 
we shall enjoy it, and have more time to plant and improve. Age steals on 
with a silent foot, you know, and upon none so fast as your planters, who, as 
their trees grow upwards, never think how they themselves are hastening 
downwards ; of which tendency in myself my grey hairs admonish me daily. 
But for your instruction upon this subject, since you are so good as to 
undertake it for us, you must know that our views have been growing more 
ambitious daily since our scheme was first formed ; and whether our appetite 
is increased from so long a fast, or how I don’t know, but from a box with a 
few acres we are come to talk of elbow-room, a manor, a command, &c. In 
short, our eye is upon a farm of two, three, or four hundred per annum, with 
wood, water, and prospect: these are the requisites. I should add, a pleasant 
country, and, if possible, a good house; though, with all this, our list of 
articles is so long, tis no easy matter, I am afraid, to find them assembled. 
The house, however, we are least solicitous about, as that may soon be 
mended if it’s bad; but the other articles, being either incorrigible in their 
nature, or no otherwise than in a long course of time, I own I have not 
spirits or patience to sit down in a miserable place and spend my money in 
doing what Nature has done in so many, especially as she is generally sure 
to — one, and one does not grow tired of ioe works as we do of our own. 

Adieu. 


H. S. C. 


Paris, July 14th, 1751. 
Dear Horry,—Journeys to Paris, of late years, without they have some 
extraordinary events to support ‘em, have not the gift of affording much 
entertainment ; and mine was so very good and prosperous, and barren of 
events, that I could scarce give you a better detail of it than you'd find in 
the livre des postes. There are a good many English here, but hardly any 
of your acquaintance, I believe, besides Lord Hyde, and Stanley. ‘The first 
has taken a house, I think, for nine years. He has inquired after you, and 
I suppose would have sent compliments if I had told him I was to write to 
ou. His house is pretty: he has laid out a good deal of money upon it, 
ives a good deal among the French, by whom he is very well received, and 
enters into all the gaiety of a Paris life; all which looks like a design of 
making this his chief residence. 

Stanley, I believe, is pretty much in the same resolution, but does not 
own—to me at least—that he is settled here for many months. Yesterday 
morning he came to me with a common English fiddler’s hat like yours, an 
English frock, worsted stockings, and a long stick, walking all through the 
town, for he lives on the ramparts. How the French will receive a man 
with such a barbarous taste in dress I don’t know, but I don’t think him 
likely to conform; and if they don’t take him in his own way, I’ve a notion 
he'll call em a parcel of puppies and leave ‘em. 

I have seen Lady Hervey only once. She has been very ill, and is not 
yet so recovered as to go into company. I fancy her turn is that of the 
bel esprit and literature. You know she has changed her principles in 
politics ; and her religious ones I have heard were in danger, but don’t pre- 
tend to say it. I was invited to meet her to-morrow at Lord Hyde’s at din- 
ner with old Fontenelle, which I should have liked, but am, unfortunately, 
engaged in another party. I am to dine with her on Tuesday to take my 
bonne bouche of Paris; for on Wednesday I propose to leave it, having seen 
almost all my sights, and had what I reckon full enough of it, without I was 
to take a great deal more; for it’s a thing to drink deep of, or not taste. 
I don’t call it tasting to live as we generally do here—it’s only seeing in the 
literal sense; and though there are some things that deserve it very well, 
they are not, I believe, very many, and don’t last long. 

Nothing has pleased me like the Palais Royal, which seems to me a noble 
collection of pictures. I have already been there twice, and could visit it 
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much oftener with pleasure. I want to know if the great collections in Italy 
are quite to eclipse this: to me, at saree I own it seems hard to conceive. 
I saw a private one to-day of a Monsieur Julien’s, which really has a good 
many valuable things. 
don't tell you of all the travelling English that are here; most of ‘em 
you know nothing of, so that it would be but a list of names. Lord Stor- 
mont is worth mentioning, though I question if you know him. I am not 
sure if Lord Burford is, for he seems to have all the coldness and stiffness of 
his father. I won't abuse him, because I know him not; but his air ne me 
lait Here’s our poor old acquaintance, Lord Tilaey, wandering with a 
Mtr. Wynn: they have not two words of French between em. My lord 
made an escapade from his family, and left poor Lady Dorothy in fits, I 
think, and quite inconsolable. However, he’s vastly civil and meheautenen ; 
and, I must say, has been particularly so to me since I came here, which I 
take the better, as I am not clear we did not leave him and his family off a 
little shamefully. 
I could scribble a great deal longer, but I believe you'll be satisfied with 
this; so conclude, dear Horry, 
Most truly and affectionately yours, ae 
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Si non offenderet unum — 
Quemque poétarum lime labor ac mora. Vos, 0 
Pompilius sanguis, carmen reprehendite quod non 
Multa dies ac multa litura coércuit, atque 
Preesectum decies non castigavit ad unguem. 
Horace, Ars Poetica, 290. 


pesose who do not write are, per- 
haps, hardly aware of the great 
numbers of those who do. The 
world seems turning author. Under 


satiric meaning in the last word, 
seeing that they are for the most 
part rather garlands of leaves than 
of flowers and fruits. There is, in 


the one head of new poetry, enough 
is sent to an editor, or picked up by 
him, every month, to raise astonish- 
ment in the mind of any one who 
knows how serious, slow, and severe 
is generally the labour of writing 
anything worthy of the name of 
verse. And they are by no means 
doggerel, these ‘ inexhausted swaths 
of Parnassian greenery; as Cowley 
might have called them, with a half- 


* 1. The Pensive Wanderer, &c. 


Pickering. 1850. 


periodicals and elsewhere, a vast 
amount of really poetic imagery, of 
true and tender feeling, and cultivated 
ingenuity, scattered up and down in 
the form of verse. We have no 
new great poets, but very many 
small ones—layers, as it were, and 
seedlings from the Jofty geniuses of 
the last generation, showing in every 
line the influence of Scott, Shelley, 
Burns, Wordsworth, and their com- 


By Cambria’s Bard. Published by the Author, 
55 Upper Berkeley Street, Portman Square. 
2. Whose Poems? London: Pickering. Oxford: Macpherson. 
3. Poems. By Marks of Barhamville. 
4. Poems, Original and Translated. 


1850. 
New York: Appleton and Co. 1850. 
By W. G. T. Barter, Esq. London: 


5. Bohemian Poems. Translated by A. H. Wratislaw, M.A. London: John 


W. Parker. 1849. 
6. The Sea-Spirit, &c. 
Parker. 1850. 


By Mrs. Stephen Lushington, 


London: John W. 


7. Aletheia, and other Poems. By W.C. Kent. London: Longman & Co. 1850. 
8. The Burden of the Bell, and other Lyrics. By Thomas Westwood. London : 


Edward Lumley. 1850. 
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peers, seeing often farther than their 
masters saw, but dwarfs on giants’ 
shoulders. Not that we complain of 
this. Elizabethan ages must be fol- 
lowed by Caroline ones; and our 
second Elizabethan galaxy is past; 
Tennyson alone survives, in solitary 
greatness, a connecting link between 
the poetry of the past and that of 
the future. In poetry, and in many 
other things, ours is a Caroline age; 
greater than the first one, as every 
modern cycle, in a God-taught world, 
will be nobler, richer, wiser than its 
ancient analogue ; but still a merely 
Caroline age—an age of pedantries 
and imbecilities, of effete rulers, 
side by side with great nether 
powers, as yet unaccredited, an- 
archic, unconscious of their own 
laws and destinies—an age of form- 
alisms and Pharisaisms, of parties 
embittered by the sense of their own 
decrepitude—an age of small men, 
destined to be the fathers of great 
ones. And in harmony with this, 


we have a poetic school of Herberts 
and Vaughans, Withers and Daniels, 
to be followed hereafter, it may be, 
by a Milton, of whom as yet the age 


has given no sign. 

Yet, while Providence appoints for 
us plentiful mediocrity, we are bound 
to rejoice in it and be content. 
Horace’s dictum, that the gods have 
forbidden mediocritus esse poetis, 
has no weight with us; better so 
than not at all. Would to Heaven 
that all were great writers! That, 
as Moses wished of old, ‘all the 
Lord’s people should prophesy.’ 
But as that cannot be, let us be 
thankful for this numerous choir of 
small authors, for the wide-spread 
cultivation, the general improvement 
in national taste and feeling, which 
their verses evince. After all, it is 
better that the many should have 
some power, than that one should 
be a Titan. Mr. Hullah’s talent 
and philanthropy is better employed 
in training a thousand of tolerable 
singers than in perfecting one La- 
blache. Those who will, may prefer 
to see a few colossal heroes towering 
above barbarian hordes: in our eyes, 
the ideal state of mankind is rather 
realized by an universal and equal 
civilization. And to be able to write 
tolerable verses is a true mark of 
civilization. It argues a certain ac- 
quaintance with poets, and therefore 
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with noblethoughts, with refining and 
softening images, with the symbolism 
of nature and the ideals of humanity ; 
it argues a certain intellectual prac- 
tice, a knowledge of the English 
language, which is good and useful, 
if even it end there. What if the 
writer should fail to take his place 
among the guild of poets, and should 
devote the energies of his after-life 
to the shop, the counting-house, the 
bar, or the camp? Still his share of 
tic education is clear gain to him ; 
it will have helped to make him— 
doubt it not—a gentler, more thought- 
ful, more graceful, perhaps a more 
loving and righteous man, to his life’s 
end. In our ideal, practice in read- 
ing, criticising, and writing English 
poetry, should form as integral a 
part of every boy’s and girl’s edu- 
cation, as the superstition of bad 
Latin and Greek verses has done 
hitherto in the case of boys alone. 

But we can be content with small 
poets, only if they will be humble, 
patient, accurate, polished. Let 
them write their best, or not at all. 
And, therefore, it is a merciful and 
righteous thing to deal out to the 
merest scribbling amateur as severe 
and unsparing justice as we should 
to writers of the loftiest pretensions. 
It is fair, and kind, too, both to them 
and to society. For what literary 
man has not witnessed again and 
again the account of real misery 
which one foolish youth may cause 
to himself, and all around him, by 
groundless self-conceit, self-indul- 
gent dreams, lazy desertion of his 
duty for the ‘heaven-anointed vo- 
cation’ of scribbling? The earth 
hardly holds more unhappy pests 
than disappointed poetasters ; and no 
scourge is too severe, if it will drive 
them home to duty and common 
sense. 

What unmercifulness, for instance, 
would not be merciful to a young 
man, who, after confessing himself 
still a minor, modestly assumes the 
title of ‘ Cambria’s Bard,’ and informs 
the public that ‘ Whatever the pe- 
riodical kings’ (é. e. reviewers) ‘ may 
think of his poems and his plan, he 
shall care no more for them than 
others have done before him, and be 
no doubt able to return their stric- 
tures if unusually severe, as he sup- 
poses will be the case.’ 

Of his plan, which is not, alas! 
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peculiar to himself, we shall have 
something to say hereafter; for the 
fruits thereof, Hear! O hear! 
The Pensive Wanderer. 
Canto III. 
Now was Mornareen summoned to appear 
Before the council, to be sworn as 
chieftain. 
The band were assembled in warlike 
gear— 

From far and near they had come—to 

hear a plain 
And ungarnished narrative, which should 
state 

The course the council intended to 

pursue. 

Or, again, as the termination of 
sixteen pages of insane ‘ stuff and 
nonsense’ (there is no other term 
for it) about Nero and the fire of 
Rome, in which, as he informs us, 
very needlessly, in a foot-note, ‘ He 
has not, of course, followed history 
more than suited his purposes;’ that 
is, not at all:— 

Hark! I hear the sound of horses ; 

Yes, I hear, I hear Galba’s forces. 

* * * 

Oh! what would I not give 

If now I could but live ! 

They come, they come, 

With sound of drum ; 

Adieu my hapless life, 

Adieu this useless strife, 

Adieu my sweetest, charming lyre, 

Adieu ye dire and woful fire, 

Adieu ye luring Fame, 

Adieu ye future name, 

Adieu world, adieu life, lyre, name, fame, 
a song, a sigh. 

I sink, J sink, I gasp, I sigh, 

I upwards fly, 

I die, I die! 

I cleave the sky. 

Well, Shakespeare was even a 
greater poet than we had yet dis- 
covered; it now comes out that Nick 
Bottom’s effusions are the ‘crude form’ 
and universal type of all future rant 
whatsoever; so that no man can 
write nonsense verse without imi- 
tating, more or less, that all-em- 
bracing ideal, the weaver of Athens. 
In our last batch of bad poets we had, 
if our readers recollect, the dear old 

Raging rocks 
With shivering shocks ; 
and here behold the equally dear 
Now die I, thus, thus, thus. 
Now I am dead, 
Now I am fled; 
My soul is in the sky. 
Tongue, lose thy light ! 
Moon, take thy flight ! 
Now, die, die, die, die, die! 
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Well, it is pleasant to meet old 
friends unexpectedly. Immortal, 
ever young, as Phebus’ self, Pro- 
tean, Phcoenix-like, survives the soul 
of Bottom — unconscious, now as 
ever, of his ass’s head. 

‘Beneath the notice of a review,’ 
says the reader. But, my dear 
reader, the boy bas kinsfolk, ac- 
quaintance, and, what is more im- 
portant, a soul that will live for ever 
and ever; and unless the said soul 
mend its ways, it is likely to live 
out that ‘ for ever’ in a sufficiently 
confused, imbecile, uncomfortable 
way, by no means pleasant to fore- 
cast. Consider the amount of naughti- 
ness and conceit which must have 
gone to writing that preface; the 
amount of that dulness and coarse- 
ness of intellect which could see its 
own abortions without a shudder, 
and pity and pray for ‘ Cambria’s 
Bard.’ Pity and pray for, too, what- 
soever man, woman, or child shall 
be forced to hold human converse 
with him, till he repents and takes 
to measuring tape. Conceive being 
his father, or shopmate, or even his 
grandmother's cat! Conceive meet- 
ing him at dinner,—even sitting op- 
posite to him in an omnibus .... 

Pity and pray for, also, a young per- 
son of the name of ‘ Who,’ or ‘ Which,’ 
who has published with our worthy 
friends, Mr. Pickering and Mr. Mac- 
pherson. We are compelled to sup- 
pose ‘ Who’ to be the author's sur- 
name; for though there is certainly 
a note of interrogation after the title, 

Whose Poems ? 

we are unwilling to believe that any 
one would be at once so conceited as 
to give such a name to his book, and 
so stupid as not to see that readers 
will unanimously answer, with Mr. 
Toots, ‘It isn’t of the slightest con- 
sequence ;’ no, not though the title- 
page gives an awful hint, thus— 

Power dwells apart in its tranquillity, 

Remote, serene, and inaccessible. 
Perhaps the author's name is Power ? 
At least, if he chooses to ‘ dwell apart 
in his tranquillity,’ ‘ remote’ and ‘ in- 
accessible,’ we can assure him that he 
has only to go on publishing such 
poems as these, and to writing such 
prefaces to them, and there is not 
the least chance of anyone’s intruding 
on his lofty solitude, unless it be 
some patriotic Yankee, to avenge 
with retributive cow-hide ‘ The 
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Miser’s Funeral,’ and the paragraph 
which precedes it,—a most dna 
and gratuitous insult, as doggerel and 
coarse as well can be, to the late Mr. 
Astor of New York; a man who, 
though he may have been tainted, 
like others, with the sins of a com- 
mercial age, would seem, from Irving’s 
Astoria, to have possessed a more 
than common share of nobleness, for- 
titude, and industrial heroism. We 
shall not bore the reader by any 
——- from this effusion; nor 
rom one entitled ‘ Fairy Fancy,’ be- 
cause it contains these four lines in 
praise of this said ‘ Fancy,— 

For the wind of Reason chills her, 

And the living Real kills her, 

And the Truth with ardent ray 
Sears her petals to decay. 
(The sooner the better, one would 
think, if she be of that breed.) Nor, 
indeed, shall we quote from any other 
poem in the book, except to give this 
stanza as a specimen of the general 
type,— 
Oh! then the silver stream of sympathy 
Waters the drooping verdure of my 
heart ; 
Warbling a strain of softest melody, 

A gentle song, woke by no minstrel’s 

art. 
No minstrel’s art, indeed! 

Nor from the intolerably flippant 
and affected preface, the only com- 
mon-sense sentence in which is the 
not altogether unknown fact that 
‘metre is music in composition; 
hence, the mind, in treating of a 
subject which involves a variety of 
affections and attitudes (!) claims a 
right to employ a variety of metre.’ 
And uses the said right, in this case, 
exceedingly ill, having set words 
about the portrait of Raphael at 
Oxford to the metre of ‘The One- 
horse Chay,’ and not even that 
smoothly or accurately,— 

To shew the early virtues by similitude 
of painting, 

To the bearers of the cross whose dege- 
nerate souls are fainting ! 

Confer si vis, 

Mrs. Waddle she put on her best, and 
called for Sammy Sprig, 

The tittivating barber, for to frizzify her 
"+ “ * 

But this is the fault, the cardinal 
fault, of almost all the volumes which 
now lie on ourtable. Their authors 


neither know how to choose their 
metre according to their subject, nor, 
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too often, what the real ictus is which 
belongs to the metre they have 
chosen. They write verses, some of 
them pretty, some really wholesome 
and noble, but they do not sing. 
*Cambria’s Bard’ alone demaliy an- 
nounces his intention not to sing, and 
rails at the ‘anguish occasioned when 
exacting metre has twisted an original 
thought, beauteously worded’ (like 
his own), ‘into a regular well-reck- 
oned phrase, deviating but slightly 
from common-place,’ (like Moore's, 
and Shelley’s, and Tennyson’s, and 
all other masters of melody whom 
the world is fool enough to admire). 
‘That wild originality of thought,’ 
continues this poor child, ‘which is 
the essence and foundation of all 
poetry, is more evident, and is to be 
found in more profusion and perfec- 
tion among those peoples who have 
disregarded the stiff formal laws of 
art’ (like the Greeks and Germans), 
‘than among those who have adhered 
to them in all their rigid exactness 
of tedious manufacture for thought, 
and writing, and idea - assination.’ 
* * * Many among them have 
thought to find a wished-for im- 
provement in the despicable flummery 
of alliteration ;’ instead of which he 
tries to introduce a Welsh form of 
that very ‘despicable flummery,’ 
—long used, however ignorant of the 
fact he may be, by all our most 
melodious poets—which he ‘loves 
for the stately march and majesty it 
communicates to an impetuous flow 
of language, shadowing forth the 
thoughts bathed, as it were, in ele- 
vated and captivating sound, and so 
alluring e’en the soul to drink in 
worthy ’ticements’!!! And yet even 
this method he confesses to have 
given up, finding that ‘it took up 
too much time, and so has fallen 
back on the old ‘swim, swam, swim’ 
method of the nursery rhymes, as in 
the following scrap, which the reader 
may call as he chooses ‘ worth 
*ticement,’ or ‘ despicable flummery. 
Dungeons, 
Noisome, dank, and dark, where drib- 
ling droplets cling, 
Cluster o’er the walls, with nameless 
legions 
Of tormenting insects covered ; as tears 
Trickle down the anguished face, by 
gloomy grief 
Formed into furrows, for the tokens of 


fears 
To the being working sad, silent mischief. 
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Really, after the sentiments of the 
Preface, this is too much! 

But, after all, his is the excuse of 
stupidity. He has ‘no music in his 
soul,’ and glories in his shame. But 
why do dozens of others nowadays 
sin almost as deeply as he, while, by 
trying to be more or less metrical, 
they prove their consciousness of 
their own sin? If metre and melody 
be worth anything at all, let them 
be polished to perfection; let an au- 
thor ‘keep his piece nine years,’ or 
ninety and nine, till he has made it 
as musical as he can—at least, as mu- 
sical as his other performances. Not 
that we counsel dilatory and piece- 
meal composition. The thought must 
be struck off in the passion of the 
moment; the sword-blade must go 
red-hot to the anvil, and be forged 
in a few seconds: true; but after 
the forging, long and weary polish- 
ing and grinding must follow, before 
your sword-blade will cut. And 
melody is what makes poetry cut ; 
what gives it its life, its power, its 
magic influence, on the hearts of 
men. It must ring in their ears; it 
must have music in itself; it must 
appeal to the senses as well as to the 
feelings, the imagination, the intel- 
lect: then, when it seizes at once on 
the whole man, on body, soul, and 
spirit, will it ‘swell in the heart, and 
kindle in the eyes, and constrain 
him, he knows not why, to believe 
and to obey. 

If any one is of a different opinion, 
and thinks, as most persons now do, 
that it is enough to appeal to the 
fancy and the intellect, Re him write 

rose. In those respects he may 
nd models nowadays more poetic 
than nineteen-twentieths of the verse 
in vogue. Yet whosoever will ana- 
lyze the style of Carlyle’s French 
volution, the sermons of Newman, 
Manning, or the Bishop of Oxford, 
or Mr. Ruskin’s works on painting 
and architecture, will find that the 
very passages which affect him most 
are just those through which there 
runs a rhythm, a sonorous melody, 
where the full feelings of the writer 
have ssed his whole soul, till 
they informed his ear as well as his 
imagination, and ‘shaped themselves 
into a song.’ 

Take the concluding passage of 
Tacitus’s Agricola :—‘ Si quis pri- 
orum manibus locus; si, ut sapienti- 
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bus placet, non cum corpore ex- 
tinguuntur magne anime; placide 
quiescas, nosque, domum tuam, ab 
infirmo desiderio et muliebribus la- 
mentis, ad contemplationem virtutum 
tuarum voces, quas neque lugeri 
neque plangi fas est.’—But we need 
not go on quoting a passage whose 
grandeur must have struck every 
schoolboy who has a heart—and 
say, do these great words owe no- 
thing of their power to the awful 
diapason key of sound which they 
have chosen, perhaps without the 
consciousness of the author, as the 
fit garment of their majesty ? 

Take, again, that noblest sentence 
of a noble paragraph in Mr. Rus- 
kin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture :— 


But we have other sources of power, 
in the imagery of our iron coasts and 
azure hills; of power more pure, nor 
less serene, than that of the hermit 
spirit which once lighted with white lines 
of cloisters the glades of the Alpine pine, 
and raised into ordered spires the wild 
rocks_of the Norman sea ; which gave to 
the temple gate the depth and darkness 
of Elijah’s Horeb cave ; and lifted, out 
of the populous city, grey cliffs of lonely 
stone, into the midst of sailing birds and 
silent air. 


Rich as is the fancy, vivid the 
imagination, of this grand sentence, 
Mr. Ruskin knew well that fancy 
and imagination would have been all 
but wasted on it, without form; 
without contrast between different 
members, ordered succession of sen- 
tences in strophe and antistrophe, and 
a rhythm not disdaining even the 
help of alliteration, becoming as it 
went on more slow, more defined, 
more sonorous, more fit to sing, and 
not to speak, of ‘cliffs of lonely 
stone,’ high ‘in the midst of sailing 
birds and silent air.’ 

Or take, readers, as an experi- 
mentum crucis, Newman's last Ser- 
mon on the Subjects of the Day, ‘ The 
Parting of Friends;’ and read it 
slowly, thoughtfully, to yourself: 
you may disagree, as we do, utterly 
and sternly, with every opinion and 
feeling therein conveyed; you may 
think it, as we do, far inferior in 
power to the earlier sermons of that 
subtle artist; but if, in spite of 
yourselves, the style and sound 
alone of those sad words, slow, 
weary, faltering, sighing, rising, like 
the swell of an ‘Solian rp beneath 
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a dying breeze, only to fall in in 
aaieoe doubt, aod all but blank 
despair—if they do not infect your 
spirit with something of their own 
melancholy, and move you, you 
know not why, almost to tears—you 
must have sterner hearts, or duller 
ears, than ours. 
Why cannot ail write thus ? Wh 
have we—strange paradox !—to look 
for melody just now rather in our 
~_ than in our verse? It cannot 
that poets’ ears are not delicate 
enough: a very moderate musical 
perception would be sufficient to 
write musical verses. Mr. Newman 
is rather deficient than otherwise in 
that faculty. Mr. Tennyson is not, 
we believe, a connoisseur in music, 
as Moore was; yet look at the songs 
in The Princess. Take that Bugle- 
song, eo in our language, 
except by Shakespeare :— 
The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story : 
The long light shakes across the lakes 
And the wild cataract leans in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow; set the wild echoes 
flying ; 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, 
dying, dying ! 

O hark, O hear ! how thin and clear, 

And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 

The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 
Blow, let ushearthe purpleglens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, 

dying, dying. 
O love, they die in yon rich sky, 

They faint on hill, on field, on river : 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And grow for ever and for ever. 

Blow, bugle, blow; set the wild echoes 
flying, 

And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, 
dying. 

True, this is an imitation in words 
of the actual sounds of the Killarney 
bugle-music ; but it had been little 
to let us hear, in the wonderful com- 
bination of liquid, ringing consonants, 
and resounding vowels, ‘ the horns of 
Elfland faintly blowing,’ had not 
the poet told us in the same key of 
sound how 

The splendour falls on castle walls 

And snowy summits old in story. 
Investing with one uniting halo, first 
the scenery, then the music itself, 
and lastly the human thoughts and 
feelings, which remind him that 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And grow for ever and for ever ; 
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embodying in the oneness of the sen- 
suous framework the spiritual har- 
mony of the whole inward and 
outward impression, the luscious 
languor, the stately splendour, the 
thoughts which follow into infinity 
the dying echoes of the air. 

And how are such effects attained, 
but by labour? Labour severe, self- 
restraining, patient; labour, with- 
out which the diamond itself is dark, 
and the miraculous electric current, 
annihilating time and space, only a 
wonder for children who stroke the 
cat upon a winter's night. The 
Venus or the Apollo might $8 
the most exact proportion of limb, 
the most perfect grace of attitude, 
yet who would have called them 
beautiful while the surface of the 
marble was still rough and knotty ? 
It is not the size, but the finish of the 
picture, which proves the painter's 
art—proves that he has worked, to 
use Mr. Ruskin’s phrase, by the 
light of ‘ The Lamps of Sacrifice and 
of Obedience.’ 

And it is just the light of these 
two which our modern yerse-writers 
so sadly want. They do not care 
enough for their subjects to expend 
time and toil upon them, to throw 
their whole hearts into them, and 
think no trouble vain which helps 
toward perfection. They have no 
enthusiasm, none of that deep burn- 
ing faith, which is ‘ possessed by its 
subject, rather than possesses it; 
and therefore they will not, or rather 
cannot, finish. Cannot finish, be- 
cause they cannot cast their thoughts 
instinctively into the appropriate 
form for them, in which alone finish, 
perfect union, and harmony of parts, 
is possible. ‘Their poems do not 
grow and develope of themselves to 
leaf and flower and fruit, by an in- 
ternal and self-sustaining life, like 
luxuriant and symmetric plants; 
they are put together, nailed and 
glued and welded; dry frames of 
wood painted with arabesques, and 
decked with bouquets; children’s 
Mayday garlands, which fade and 
are thrown away before the — 
They feel their subject, as the Her- 
bert and Wither school did, onl 
enough to talk about it, not enoug 
to sing it. There is no want of 
faficy, but of imagination; of that 
intense sight and insight which be- 
holds the inner life, the inner har- 
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mony of each thing, its relation to 
the whole universe around it, its 
lace in the great paradise of organic 
uty, till it becomes to them a 
strain of sphere-music, one cadence 
of that mighty concert in-which ‘the 
morning stars sing together, and all 
the sons of God shout for joy.’ 


This general fault of carelessness 
and clumsiness runs through the 
volume of poems next on our list, 
the work, apparently, of a Trans- 
atlantic author, ‘ Marks of Barham- 
ville’ The book is just three times 
as large as it should have been—as is 
usually the case nowadays. When 
will poets learn that ‘ brevity is the 
soul of wit:’ and more, that say- 
ing a thing in three weak lines is no 
substitute whatsoever for the power 
of saying it in one strong one? Of 
the first poem in the book, ‘ Elfreide 
of Guldal, we are unable to speak, 
having been unable to read it; but it 
evinces at least more historic in- 
formation than is common just now 
among our poets, who seem to forget 
utterly that ex nihilo nihil fit, and 
that the brains of man may be as 
surely pumped dry as any other 
Seuel, if nothing be put in to replace 
what is taken out. Mr. Marks 
cannot avoid, too, giving us, like 
every one else, a set of clinical 
lectures on the morbid anatomy of 
his own inner man, under the ap- 
propriate title of ‘ Weeds from Life's 
Sea-shore ;’ forgetting that sea-weeds 
must be very rare and delicate in- 
deed to be worth preserving in a 
hortus siccus, instead of being usefully 
covered out of sight in the nearest 
earth-heap, there to turn into ma- 
nure. He is, however, more ob- 
jective than most of his self-exen- 
terating compeers; but he wants the 
grace and cheerful lightness of the 
American school. <A large part of 
his volume is taken up with ‘ Maia, 
a masque’—an imitation of Milton’s 
manner, but not, alas! of his melody 
and polish ; as, for instance :— 

Not a warbler wakes his lay, 

Not a dewdrop pearls the spray, 

Not a fleecy cloud-rack sails 

’Fore the warm-breath’d summer gales, 
Shedding blessings on the earth, 

But heavenward points its primal birth. 

Hark ! the green-sedg’d chiming rill, 
Weeding down yon cot-crown’d hill, 
The torrent’s dash, the river’s gush, 
The mighty wind-resounding crush 
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Of the fallen monarch of the wood, 
Re-echo’d by the distant flood. 

However, this masque is readable 
enough, though Flora and Zephyrus, 
Oberon and Titania, not much wanted 
anywhere in the nineteenth century, 
seem oddly out of place amid ‘ whip- 
poor-wills, and ‘ mockbirds,’ and 
other Yankee nationalities, pleasing 
and natural as they are in themselves. 
How did they get into the Aile- 
ghanies? By liner or steamer? In 
the main cabin or the steerage? 
And were they, were they sea-sick ? 
One would fear it from the un- 
wonted huskiness of their new ut- 
terances. 

The best thing in the book is 
*Semaél,’ though the plot is neither 
very apparent nor very novel, the 
imagery as trite as need be, the blank 
verse heavy and monotonous, without 
breaks, grouping, or relief, and the 
accents as often as not on the pre- 
positions :— 

Thé felucca there 
With lateen-sail, seen in th’ horizon- 
skirt 
Shaping its course t’ward thé Egyptian 
shore, 

(Which Egyptian shore ?) 

Gives ¢6 the moon the silv’ry foam, which 
breaks 

(Could it give the foam from the 
moon ?) 

’Gainst tié sharp keel, and tracks the 
wave with light. 
While just beneath him bounds the 
lighter skiff 
With bird-like speed ; and darting ¢¢ the 
shore, 
Lowers its white sail, 
(Not another bark’s, mind !) 
and moors its painted 
row 

(Oh, schoolboy’s phrase !) 

Close #6 the cliff. Disporting im the 
sheen... . 

And so forth. 

And yet this whole passage, and 
what follows, is really imaginative 
and picturesque, but spoilt by care- 
lessness, carelessness, carelessness. 
Either write verse, we say again, or 
prose. And unless the metre and 
accent coincide with the sense, and 
make music when read merely as 
prose is read, the lines are a make- 
shift and a failure, and neither worth 
writing or reading, though they were 
as fanciful and overloaded as Mr. 
Browning's, or as grandiloquent and 
sugary as Mr,——— Who's? 
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We have, though unwillingly, to 
reiterate the same complaint, in 
speaking of a volume by Mr. W. 
G.T. Barter. The scholarship which 
is indicated, both by the author’s 
name and by his subjects (trans- 
lations, for the most part, from the 
Latin and Greek poets), warranted 
us to expect a scholarly finish, for 
which we look in vain. Greater 
labour might surely have preserved 
the praiseworthy literalness of the 
translations, without such continual 
offences against metre and grammar. 
It is not enough to give Homer's 
idiom without his stately and melo- 
dious stream of sound. Our iambic 
language, certainly, is less fitted for 
this purpose than Voss’s more tro- 
chaic German. We question, too, 
whether Mr. Barter’s Spenserian 
stanza, or, indeed, any other, is a 
fair substitute for the continuous 
thunder-roll of Homer's hexameters ; 
and that English hexameters are 
thoroughly possible the readers of 
Fraser ought by this time to know, 
if they have, as we do not doubt, 
read the learned and tasteful papers 
on that subject which have appeared 
in this Magazine. What is Horace’s 
sense, either, when stripped of his 
perfect finish? Mr. Barter gives us 
the bones of the old Roman gentle- 
man, the disjecta membra poete, but 
not Horace himself. In the original 
poems, also, the author has not done 
justice to his own thoughts. They 
are scholarly, manful, and, above 
all, gentlemanlike,—an element of 
style as indescribable as it is neces- 
sary, and, alas! in these days, rare. 
But they are so rough, so (if Mr. 
Barter will pardon the expression) 
careless, that they often degenerate 
into mere prose. The little ode, 
‘To my Boy,’ required only, to make 
it exquisitely affecting, a self-re- 
strained polish—a soft and melan- 
choly rhythm, adapted to its health- 
ful and pathetic thoughts. But, 
alas! the rhythm and polish are ab- 
sent, and the effect of the whole is 
absolutely lost. We must quote one 
little passage from ‘Romance and 
Reality, in order to justify both our 
a of the author's spirit and our 
lame of his style, though this is a 
favourable specimen of the latter,— 
Life to most is, at the best, 
Like the wild region of the West ; 
With obstacles all thickly set, 
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As with huge forest-trees is that. 

Untiring must thou hew and hew, 

For wailing will not bring thee through ; 

With axe in hand, then, up and do! 
[O si sie omnia!) 

But through life’s conflict do the right, 

Keep ever still thine honour bright ; 

And though Success withhold her crown, 

Who doth his best hath nobly done, 

And no mean palm of life hath won. 


We have next to notice a little 
collection of Bohemian Poems, trans- 
lated by A. H. Wratislaw, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge ; to which are appended 
a few original effusions, all of them 
simple, genial, earnest, and graceful. 
The national ballads and little pas- 
toral love-songs would be interesting, 
even were they less sweet and spi- 
rited than they are, from the mere 
fact of their nationality. There is 
always something exciting, and, to 
us, affecting (why, let shrewder ana- 
lysts than we expound) in local 
poetry, legends, customs, even cos- 
tumes ; and we owe thanks to any- 
one who, like Mr. Wratislaw, will 
introduce us thus to a new mani- 
festation of the one human heart, 
varying with every race and clime, 
and yet testifying, even in its richest 
variety, its primal unity. Pleasant, 
too, is it to hear words of true pa- 
triotism, even though regret and op- 
pression be their theme; and we 
envy the translator his self-imposed 
task of publishing the noble deeds of 
his fatherland and his own ancient 
house. Without entering into the 
political questions at issue between 
the Magyar and Pansclavonic parties, 
we suspect that English opinion has 
hardly done justice to these valiant 
Czechs and Slovaks. On this point 
let Mr. Wratislaw’s preface have a 
fair hearing ; to us, the desire of in- 
dependent nationality, the love of 
country, the pride of a national lan- 
guage, shall be always venerable ; 
and there must be a thoughtful and 
manful soul in a people who can sing 
thus,— 


Come the stars and go again, 
Rises too and sets the sun ; 

Thus throughout the universe 
Ever changeless changes run. 


World round world is still revolving, 
Star round star doth ceaseless go ; 

Thus it was from the beginning, 
Thus it will be evermo. 
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Round the earth the moon revolveth, 
Round the sun both take their road ; 

Let thy heart move round thy country, 
With thy country round thy God. 

If this be the general spirit of 
Pansclavism, we have rather to 
learn from Bohemia than to set up 
as diplomatic arbiters of its fate. 

Wratislaw’s own poems are 
not unworthy of the specimens which 
he has given us of his national muse, 
—Christian, healthy, unaffected, po- 
lished, free from pretension ; pleasant 
to have written, pleasant to those to 
whom they were dedicated. For 
instance,— 

Whither, oh, whither, now all things are 
over ? 

We to our journey and he to his home ; 
Eyes cannot pierce through the veil that 

must cover 

Him whom we laid in the still silent 

tomb. 

He hath but ended his journey before us, 
We for a season are sojourning still 
On the same earth with the same heaven 

o’er us,— 

Turn we, oh, turn we, our tasks to 

fulfil ! 
Whither, oh, whither, now all things are 
ended ? 

We to our labour and he to his rest ; 
Let not the heart by its wo be offended, 

Man seeks the pleasant, but God gives 

the best. 

These are more than ‘ verses,’ they 
are a song; and such a one as a 
scholar and a Christian should write. 
And to this gentleman may well ap- 
ply our words above about the good 
effects of accurate poetic cultivation, 
even where it is exalted by no ex- 
traordinary brilliance of genius. Mr. 
Wratislaw, whatever his future path 
in life may be, may always look back 
on this little book as something 
done and done well and thoroughly ; 
lucro apponendum, in his own me- 
mory and that of his friends. 


And now a few words on a volume 
by Mrs. Stephen Lushington, The 
Sea-Spirit, and other Poems; most 
of which have already appeared in 
the pages of this Magazine. We 
may be allowed, we hope, to praise 
them, without the imputation of any 
selfish motive; but if not, still we 
shall praise them. Not that Mrs. 
Lushington is either a Sappho or a 
Corinne, or seems to be ambitious of 
any such dangerous glory. Her 
verses bespeak not so much vivid 
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imagination as cultivation and grace- 
fulness, geniality and tenderness. 
They are principally subjective, as 
all woman’s poetry is, and, indeed, 
ought to be; but never Werterian or 
self-anatomizing. If there is melan- 
choly here and there, there is faith 
and cheerfulness everywhere ; as, for 
instance, the close of a melodious 
little lyric, ‘On Revisiting the Sea- 
shore,’ p. 129 :— 


Now the wild tumult of our heart is o’er, 
Life’s mystery is known : 
And resting calmly here beside thy shore, 
We hear in thy low moan, 
Not the wild fancies Time hath long since 
stilled, 
But tones that tell of many a hope fulfilled. 


We watch the children ’mid the stones 
at play, 
As once we watched of old ; 
And smile, that though so much hath 
passed away, 
The heart hath not grown cold, 
But loveth, with a yearning, constant 
love, 
Thy boundless waves and yon broad sky 
above. 
And life, that was so beautiful at first, 
Weareth a glory still ; 
Sweet buds of promise by our path will 
burst, 
Go whereso’er we will : 
Though slowly now our way-worn feet 
may wend, 
Beauty and joy are with us to the end. 


Amen! ‘ Affliction worketh pa- 
tience, patience experience, expe- 
rience hope. How different from 
the wailings of those young scrib- 
blers fresh from the nursery, who 
seem to consider it a point of honour 
to make despair precede affliction, 
and prove their lottiness of soul by 
crying out before they are hurt. 

There are some pleasant ‘ New- 
Forest Lyrics’ in the volume, the 
best of which is, in our eyes, ‘ The 
Forest-home Deserted.’ Mrs. Lush- 
ington has not looked in vain on that 
glorious old * merry greenwood.’ She 
has seen simply and honestly, and 
therefore described, if not as Milton 
might have done, still vividly and 
melodiously enough to lay us under 
a pleasant obligation, as her verse 
recalls long happy days and nights 
of wandering, from moor to wood, 
and wood to lawn, while, in her own 
words,— 

At calm eventide, a crimson glow 
About the giant pines clings lovingly ; 
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(Mrs. Lushington recurs again and 
again to these fir-trees—not indi- 
nous, by the bye, to the New 
orest—and their crimson stems, and 
their whisper, as of the summer-sea 
on‘far-off sands, so little appreciated 
by the many.) 
While long deep shadows o’er the lawn 
are spread, 
Rising and falling with the gentle air ; 
And from the beechen-boughs above my 
head 
The ringdove’s voice is heard; and 
here and there 
A rapid wing fleets by; while all is gay 
And bright and beautiful anear my 
home ;— 
There lies the forest, stretching far away, 
With many a leaf-grown aisle and 
spire and dome. 


To yonder valley daily comes a troop 

Of stately deer, to feed beside the rill ; 
In yonder wood the purple fox-gloves 

droop, 

The heather reddens all that beech- 

crowned hill ; 
Like silent river-paths among the fern, 

Now catching gleams of sunlight, now 

of shade, 
Are grassy walks, with many a graceful 
turn, 

Losing themselves at last in some green 

glade. 

There is nothing here very gor- 
geous or striking; but all finished 
and melodious, and, what is more, 
all simple, all true. And truth is 
what we want just now; poets who 
will honestly set down what they do 
see and feel, and not what they con- 
sider, each according to the supersti- 
tions of his school, that they ought 
to have seen and felt. 

Yet, if we may take the liberty of 
finding fault with a lady’s poems, 
there is a want of clear individuality 
in these descriptions, both of the 
New Forest and other places. They 
are all of them too like each other. 
‘Lyndhurst’ might have stood for 
Brockenhurst, or twenty other places. 
Mrs. Lushington has hardly done 
justice to the endless variety of 
scenery, which, without any very 
gorgeous or majestic specimens of 
‘the picturesque and sublime,’ is the 
special beauty of the dear old Forest, 
one of Nature’s kaleidoscopes, in 
which every turn gives some new 
charming combination of a few sim- 
ple elements. Lyndhurst has its 
trim villas and sloping meadows, 
its shrubs and flower-plots, em- 
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bedded like an oasis in the wild 
woods and moors; Burleywood 
its giant beech - cathedrals, with 
undergrowth of giant fern beneath 
white pillar-stems and gold -green 
shade; Cadnam its lawns of heath- 
fringed turf, vista after vista peopled 
with gaudy butterflies and sleeping 
deer; Stoneycross and Fritham 
their vast panoramas of sea and 
down, white chalk - cliffs, and the 
smoke of far-off towns; Matley- 
moor its lines of huge alders, which 
fringe the hidden stream, and seem 
to float upon that broad green sea of 
treacherous weed; Beaulieu its ruined 
abbey, its blue tide-river wander- 
ing between wooded steeps; while 
Sowley, with its lovely lake, buried 
in birch, and fir, and eathy banks 
of sand, might be a nook in some 
Canadian forest. We might run on 
for ever. Perhaps the readers of 
Fraser may be inclined some day 
to let us tell them what the New 
Forest is, before it disappears from 
off the face of England, before the 
pressing needs of this new time. 

There are many more pleasant and 
healthy words in Mrs. Lushington’s 
little volume, which, did space allow 
us, we should be glad to quote, espe- 
cially the allusions to her child, on 
which theme she is more than ever 
bright and tender. But we must 
pass on, with all thanks and good 
wishes, to our next book, Aletheia, or 
the Doom of Mythology, by C. W. 
Kent. 


This is a volume of great promise 
and innumerable faults, whose author 
lingers lovingly (let him deny it as 
he will in the dénouement, or rather 
palinode, of his poem) over the old 
Greek myths; and that with an af- 
fection almost wholly sensuous. But 
he has not got at the real root-mean- 
ing even of Greek sensualism ; Aristo- 
phanes’ theogonic chorus in the Birds 
would have taught him that there 
was something more divine and true 
in it than he yet seems tosuspect. It 
is, in fact, as beautiful pictures merely 
that he enjoys Greek legends, and 
therefore he ends by being as unjust 
to them as he is to Thor and Odin, 
and cursing them as devils, through 
the mouth of a very vague and sha- 
dowy damsel named Truth; who 
talks Christianity certainly, but a 
Christianity which cannot cure ar- 
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tistic polytheism, because it cannot 
do justice to the truth which under- 
lies it, the real holiness of human 
affections and relations, of all beauty 
in man and nature. So the warm 
animalism of the first nine-tenths of 
Aletheia ends naturally enough in 
vapid and barren Manichzism, and 
the author’s repentance is like that 
of some old monk who has been 
scourged by an angel for reading the 
classics. In fact, his penitence is 
not sincere ; if it were, he would not 
have reproduced in the lesser poems 
which follow, the mere animal Bac- 
chante idea, as luscious as ever, but 
this time without the palinode. 

In style Mr. Kent is simply and 
undisguisedly an imitator of Keats. 
It requires, doubtless, great power to 
copy him as well as he has done; 
but still, imitations are imitations. 
Aletheia has little or nothing new in 
it, after all. The classic part is but 


an expansion of Schiller’s Gods of 
Greece; he says nothing about Apollo 
and Pan which Shelley has not said 
ten times better in his magnificent 
hymns of those deities ; his account 
of the — of the Pagan gods 


by The Incarnation is all. borrowed 
from Milton’s Christmas Ode; and 
his method has the same fault as 
Keats's earlier poems had : you ‘ can- 
not see the wood for the trees; the 
thread of sense, often even the images 
depicted, for the superabundant or- 
nament with which they are over- 
laid. Everywhere, as in Browning 
and Bailey, is that same fault of 
‘nimiety,’ ‘too-muchness;’ he has 
no severity, no simplicity, no mass, 
no relief, and therefore too often no 
strength, because the effect of the 
whole is destroyed by the insub- 
ordination of the parts. He indulges 
in perpetual repetitions of the same 
characters, images, stock epithets. 
He has cast himself, too, of malice 
prepense, into the vy pitfall in 
which poor Keats met his disgrace : 
namely, bathos and vulgarity, from 
the use of words which, though not 
objectionable in themselves, are so 
by common usage; uncouth and 
fantastic expressions, false rhymes, 
false quantities, false grammar, and 
cacophonies innumerable, defacing 
passages which would otherwise be 
really beautiful. Take, as a fair 
specimen for praise and blame, the 
opening stanza of the poem :— 
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Deep in the mellow shadows 6f a copse, 
Where thé ripe filbert sheds its ample nut, 

(What a sound to end a line with !) 
Where from the burgeoned bough the 

fir-cone drops, 

(To rhyme with pops, and hops, 
and slops! Besides, fir-boughs are 
not ‘ burgeoned’ in autumn, but in 
spring.) 

And red leaves moulder in the wheel- 
worn rut. 

Coached on the verdant sod, alone I lay, 

And fraught with glory died the glim- 
mering day. 
(A glorious evening does not 
glimmer ; ‘glimmer’ expresses light 
partial and in motion, neither of 
which are true of a fine sunset.) 
These lines are an example of the 
overloaded and often false character 
of Mr. Kent’s epithets, putting us in 
mind in this, as in everything else, 
of the earliest poems of Keats, his 
model. So often does he indulge in 
these false epithets, that one is half- 
inclined to suspect that he describes 
rather from hearsay than from sight ; 
‘fifes’ are not ‘dinning,’ nor storms 
either ; cuckoos are not ‘ pale; fruit 
is not ‘ pungent,’ nor night ‘ violet ;’ 
‘corbels’ do not ‘lift their heads, 
but hang down ; and 
The blue flag-iris, bound in pods of 
green, 

cannot possibly be 

Mesh’d like the tendrils of the scarlet 
bean. 

Like Keats, too, Mr. Kent is per- 
petually talking about eating, and 
*toothsome,’ and ‘pulp,’ and ‘tart,’ 
and ‘rind,’ drawing images from 
tastes usque ad nauseam. Taste is 
just as pure a faculty as any other ; 
but being the lowest of all, it is just 
the last from which to illustrate 
things necessarily higher than itself. 

We doubt, too, whether Mr. Kent 
be really a good scholar ; which any 
one undertaking such a subject is 
bound to be. Many of his classical 
words are wrongly scanned ; we have 
Helios, Hestia, Ascaliphus, Eury- 
nomus,—horrid sounds !—in addition 
to decdrous and the English false 
quantities; many more are dragged 
in neck and heels, just to be classical, 
—Greek, Roman, and Eastern, jum- 
bled altogether; many more misap- 
plied ; and one, a certain ogress 
* Potmiad,’ hitherto unknown to us, 
Facciolati, or Liddell and Scott. 

But there are fine passages, and 
plenty of them, in the poem, though 
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Mr. Kent has himself prevented us 
from quoting them, by disfiguring 
them, one and all, by his eccentrici- 
ties and defects. For instance, pp. 
87-94, are full of fine lines; so are 
pp. 85, 6; 56-8; and these too, p. 
42 :— 

Not to their tread shall quake the sullen 

beach 
Where Baris tarries in the weedy fen. 


(Then Abaris is dragged in, neck 
and heels, from Scythia to Egypt.) 
By lonely meres where freckled trout re- 

joice 
In baths pellucid, gemm’d with gravel- 


old ; 

By oustal walls where thrills the so- 
lemn voice 

Of grand Locutius round the Roman 
bold. 

(Then Anteros is dragged in, neck 
and heels, all the way from his pri- 
vate fountain in Syria.) 

By reeds that crackle on the moorland 
bleak, 

When rolls the breeze in gushes; by 
the stones 

Where round the gibbet yellow man- 
drakes shriek, 

And chains are creaking with the mur- 
derer’s bones. 

Then Agonius is dragged in, neck 
and heels, out of the Classical Dic- 
tionary ; being only an out-of-the- 
way epithet of Mercury, of whom 
we hear quite enough up and down 
elsewhere (for Mr. Kent's repetitions 
are innumerable). Besides, man- 
drakes never yet ‘shroke,’ as Mr. Kent 
would say, unless they were pulled 
up; and who told him they were 
yellow ? And if they were, how does 
their yellowness help to increase 
the horror of the scene, as their 
epithet should have done, common- 
oe and cut-throat though the said 

orror is? Besides, murderers were 
not hung in chains in old Italy, but 
crucified: and the whole scene be- 
longs simply to Hounslow Heath and 
the eighteenth century. Oh, Truth! 
Truth! Truth! when will poets prac- 
tise thee, instead of writing poetry 
about thy ghost, under the name of 
Aletheia ! 

One more fault we have to find, 
and that a most serious one. Mr. 
Kent is, as often as his subject gives 
him an opportunity, thoroughly, 
often almost unreadably, coarse. We 
abominate prudery; we know that 
it would be absurd to deal with 
such a subject as Aletheia, without 
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taking the license of all great poets, 
to say things not altogether permis- 
sible in drawing-rooms ; but there is 
a right and a wrong way of doing 
this, as there is of doing everything ; 
in reverent reticence, as of one who, 
while he lifts the veil of Isis, shrinks 
from his own high office, or by 
tawdry details, as of one who gloats 
over the very act of exposing; and 
Mr. Kent has chosen the latter me- 
thod. 

Defects of handling are never bet- 
ter exemplified than by comparison ; 
let us put, then, Mr. Tennyson’s 
sketch of Venus rising from the sea, 
side by side with Mr. Kent’s imita- 
tion of that sketch; for imitation it 
is, down to the very use of the 
epithet ‘ purple,’ which makes sense 
in Mr. Tennyson’s verse, and not 
altogether sense in Mr. Kent’s. 

Yet sweeter thrill’d the pulse of his rude 
life F 
When, frém the creaming of the ruby 
tide 
That lav’d the shores of Cyprus with a 
strife 

Of shells and blossoms scattered side 

by side, 

Born frém the foam, his naked spouse, 
between 

The opening valves, shone forth of pearls 
the queen. 

And wafted stately to the floral strand 

By cool, ambrosial breathings from the 

lips 
Of the ad Zephyrs, o’er the glittering 
sand 

Of purple Cytherea, on the tips —— 

(Stuff! Cytherea is Venus her- 
self; the city in Crete, or the island 
off Laconia, from which she was so 
called, is Cythéra, and has nothing 
to do with this scene, which lies at 
Cyprus. Besides, sand is not purple, 
uor cities, nor islands either, when 
you are close ashore, as this scene is.) 
Of the fresh billows, like a flower afloat, 
Glode the strange glory in its fragile boat. 
Then downward pressed the Seasons to 

the beach, 

Of ali things beautiful, to her the fair 
Young goddess ofall beauty, fondly each, 

And lavishly, their treasures proffered 

there, 
The summer citron, dnd the harvest rice, 
The vernal crocus, fnd prismatic ice. 
Aletheia, p. 110. 

Query —-Creams or water-ices P— 
Now hear a pure poet—an artistic 
poet —a great poet, on the same 
theme :— 
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Her falser self slipt from her like a robe, 
And left her woman, lovelier in her mood 
Than in her mould that other, when she 


came 
From barren deeps to conquer all with 


love ; 

And down the streaming crystal dropt, 
and she 

Far-fieeted by the purple island-sides 

Naked, a double light in air and wave, 

To meet her graces, where they decked 
her out 

For worship without end; nor end of 
mine, 

Stateliest, for thee! 
glided forth, &c. 

The Princess, p. 150. 1st edit. 

If readers cannot see the infinite 
difference between the two passages, 
even in the use of that most sacred 
dissyllable in the seventh line of the 
latter, which Mr. Kent is so fond of 
—— irreverently whenever he 

a chance, we have no mind to 
prove Mr. Tennyson's superiority by 
cold-blooded analysis. To us, the 
change from one passage to the other 
is the same as that from the ballet to 
the Elgin marbles; or from some 
staring roomful of tawdry, bedizened 
Guilio Romanos, all fluttering with 
scarfs, and cupids, and chaotic arms 
and legs, to some such glorious Cor- 
regio as that ‘ Venus’ of the National 
Gallery, which rivets our passing eyes 
perforce one moment, not in ‘ ecstasy 
and a, (two passions as rare in 
John Bull's practice as they are com- 
mon in Mr. Kent's theory), but in 
earnest awe-struck silence, and then 
drives back our gaze, abashed, hum- 
bled, saddened by the fearful discre- 

cy between the fallen and the un- 

en, the actual and the ideal, till we 
turn away to our own thoughts again, 
unworthy even of that short glimpse 
within the bowers of Paradise. 

We hope, for Mr. Kent's sake, 
that he is yet very young. If he is 
s0,—if he will learn of all poets, and 
not of one favourite alone,—if he will 
aspire to more perfect, more manly 
models, than poor Keats's immaturest 
first-fruits,—if he will be more sim- 

le, reverent, chaste, and therefore 
ess necessarily Manichean, by way 
of atonement for his impurity,—if 
he will be content to write grammar, 
rhyme, metre, and English, as his 
superiors have done, and will do to 
the end of time,—if he will train 
himself to manly and coherent 
thought, and patient analysis of the 


But mute she 
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root-ideas of his subjects, then his 
really rich sensuous perceptivity, and 
his really vivid objective imagination, 
may make him hereafter a brilliant 
and valuable poet. Ifhe will not do 
thus, let him abjure poetry once and 
for all. For interested as we are, in 
spite of our anger, in him and his 
poetry, we must pronounce Aletheia 
to he not ‘truth,’ but ‘a sham.’ Non 
sic, non sic itur ad astra. 


As if to corroborate our opening 
remarks about the fertility of the 
modern Muse-garden, even while we 
are writing another volume of poems 
makes its appearance,— The Burden 
of the Bell, and other Lyrics; by Mr. 
Westwood, author of Beads from a 
Rosary. We are half unwilling to give 
them only the short notice which our 
space permits, after having spent so 
much time on much worse poets, par- 
ticularly as the volume isa large one, 
and all the pieces therein have more 
or less of merit. But our readers 
must be content with such praise as 
we have room to give. 

The poems are not extraordinary 
in any way, unless it be in their ge- 
neral freedom from the vices of the 
day,—from confused and mystified 
thought, and clumsy versification. 
They bear marks of the influence of 
most of our modern writers,—as, in- 
deed, each fresh volume of poems 
ought to do; but there is no aping 
mannerism about them. On the 
contrary, they are remarkable for 
versatility in metre, subject, and 
handling ; and often copy a model's 
excellencies without his Dieteonee 
for instance, in the ‘ White Angel,’ a 
close imitation of Browning's Jia- 
lianesquery, but very different from 
Browning in its simple, delicate, and 
gentlemanlike tone. Now and then, 
among his flowers and his fairies, 
Mr. Westwood passes beyond the 
boundaries of naiveté into something 
a little too like child:.aness; but 
vul: r he is never, and never dull, 
which is more than we can say of 
most just now. And he 
throughout a healthiness, a freshness, 
a quick eye for the beautiful and the 
pathetic, a loving sympathy for all 
things great and small, and an ear- 
nest, open-hearted Christianity,which 
would ‘cover the multitude of sins,’ 
even if they were there to cover. 
Our chief complaint against him is, 
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that he has written too much. There 
are many subjects in this volume 
alone (his former ones we have not 
had the pleasure of seeing) which are 
spoilt by dilution into twenty stanzas, 
instead of being made charming songs 
in four, as surely might have been 
done, with mere Sanne by the man 
who wrote this little song,— 

Hope of Wealth, sink low for ever 

In a life-long sleep ; 

Hope of Love, by Time’s dark river 
No more watch and weep. 
Hope of Fame, fade slowly, slowly, 
From thy shattered throne ; 
Hope of Heaven, possess me wholly 

Until heaven be won. 

Again we say, we should have 
been glad to have had more room. 
We should have liked to give ex- 
tracts from several poems which we 
can now only recommend; for in- 
stance, ‘ My Statues,’ ‘ Flower 
Dirges, ‘Love her Still, ‘A City 
Lyric,’ ‘ Strife and Repose,’ ‘ Lenora’ 
(wherever, by the bye, Mr. West- 
wood deals either with lovers or 
children, he is sure to be excellent) ; 
and others beside, among which we 
must confine ourselves to 

The Ripple on the Water. 

There was a ripple on the water’s face, 
A ripple on the water of Loch Fyne ; 
Bright fell the sunshine, with a sportive 

grace ; 

Sweet sung the throstle from her island 

shrine. 

‘Save me, God—save me!’ but a mo- 

ment past, 

Up rose the shriek of frenzied agony ; 
From the clear wave, a dying youth aghast 

Glared round, and upward, as he 

breathed that cry, 

Then sunk, slow-drifting through the 

unfathomed space, 

Down to dark burial, ’mid the wild 

weeds’ twine. 

So came that ripple on the water’s face, 
That ripple on the water of Loch Fyne. 
This is, in our eyes, almost perfect 

in its way. There is neither too 

much nor too little in it, either in 

— or quality; and the effect 

is, we think, strikingly pathetic. A 

word or two, no doubt, might be 

altered for the better—our readers 
~~ amuse themselves by trying to 
0 80. 
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‘ After all,’ says the reader, ‘this 
is no 7 high praise.’ Perhaps not ; 
but we had rather, as we have al- 
ready hinted, praise an author for 
doing well with middling powers, 
than ill with huge ones. To us this 
little volume is worthier, more man- 
like, in spite of its occasional moods 
of effeminacy and quaintness, than 
any huge self-bepuffed moon-calf of 
a Festus; but comparisons ‘are 
odious. At all events, Mr. West- 
wood pretends to be nothing more 
than what these poems, unless he is 
a great hypocrite, prove him to be— 
a gentleman and a Christian, simple 
and genial, careful and humble, writ- 
ing gracefully and well, out of the 
fulness of his heart; and we know 
no more pleasing method of ending 
this review than by an extract from 
his own graceful and melodious ‘ Jus- 
tification :’°— 


Ah yes—you do but tell me what I know; 
I stand here at the mighty mountain’s 
base, 
And see the great world-singers sitting 
calm 
Among the mists and sunbeams up aloft, 
High up, enthroned beneath the o’er- 
arching heaven. 
And between me and them, an interval, 
Of chasm, and crag, and cloud, and pre- 
cipice. 
* * x * 
Then wherefore dare to sing ? you ask. 
Go out 
Into the orchard closes, good my friend, 
And ask the bee, and ask the grasshopper, 
Why they sing, they, frail creatures of 
an hour ;— 
* « * * 


Love them well, 
Stern friend, those great crowned spirits 
sitting there 
In the full glory ; they exact your love, 
Vicegerents as they are of God’s behests, 
Prophets of truth and beauty, His elect ; 
But scorn not me, because I stand below, 
Armed only with my humbleness, and 


sing, 

Without a thought of crowns, or love, or 
praise, ‘ 

But from a natural impulse thereunto, 

Which, like God’s other creatures under 
heaven, 

I question not and scan not, but obey. 
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LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NATURALIST. 
Parr VI. 





ARTHENOPE, Ligeia, Leuco- 

sia—these are pretty names as 
ever were bestowed on the offspring 
of a river god and a muse; nor are 
Molpe, Aglaophonos, and Thelxiope* 
—which some will have it were the 
true designations of the daughters of 
Achelous and Melpomene — unmu- 
sical. Blest with powers of voice 
and fascination equal to Sontag—for, 
however the habitués of her Majesty’s 
Theatre may reasonably doubt it, they 
too were irresistible,—the sirens, un- 
like that fair, spotless enchantress, 
poured forth their gush of song to 
the ruin of their entranced audience, 
though they certainly never executed 
Rode’s variations; it may, indeed, 
be doubted whether any sublunary 
being, with the exception of the 
gifted countess, ever could—at least 
with her supreme excellence. And 
so these accursed of Ceres continued 
in their course of musical murder, 
surrounded by the corses of their 
victims, whose remains were wreathed 
with flowers, radiant with beauty, as 
our own Etty has depicted them, till 
their career was closed by the wily 
Greek, who had received his lesson 
from another mistress of enchant- 
ment ; and so they perished. 

But, it seems, their crimes were 
not sufficiently expiated. Years 
rolled on their ceaseless course. 
Greece was swallowed up by Rome, 
who in her turn fell at the feet of 
the Goth; and in the fulness of time 
there arose a wizard from the great 
northern hive, he of the polar star, 
who waved his wand, aroused the 
sirens from the annihilation into 
which they had escaped, and de- 
graded them into one of the lowest 
— forms of America. 

he Arabs have a saying that 
monkeys are enchanted men, and the 
most elegant of modern poets has 
been heard to declare that they re- 
minded him of poor relations: but 


formed compared to the degradation 
of sirens into Perennibranchiate Ba- 
trachians. 

‘What on earth are Perennibran- 
chiate Batrachians ? 

A Batrachian, in the language of 
the learned, means a reptile of the 
great frog family, and a Perenni- 
branchiate—there is certainly some 
sesquipedality in the word, as there 
too often is in those coined by the 
scientific; with all due submission to 
their worships be it written—a Pe- 
rennibranchiate Batrachian is one 
that does not go through metamor- 
phosis, like a common frog for in- 
stance (which first bursts upon the 
aquatic world as a tadpole, then 
acquires limbs, and then drops his 
tail and gills, as becomes a citizen of 
the terrestrial as well as the watery 
world thenceforth blessed with lungs), 
but remains a gill-breathing, muddy, 
— groveller, all the days of its 
ife. 

In my zoological obituary for last 
March, I find the death of Siren 
lacertina recorded towards the end 
of the month. The melancholy 
event took place in the garden of the 
Society in the Regent’s Park, where 
the siren had lived for many years 
in the parrot-house, domiciled in a 
vessel of pond water, with a bottom 
of deep mud. It was during its life 
as vivacious as anything existing in 
inky-looking mud could be, and 
throve well on worms—with some 
dozen and a half of which it was 
daily supplied—and small fish. It 
was very eel-like in its motions, 
though blessed with two small ante- 
rior extremities; but as you may 
wish to know something about ‘le: 
animal, curious reader, here 2s sie 
scription of it, which those 
not inquisitive may skip 
please. vy 

The generic character of thy 
consists in an elongated form, *™.rl5 
similar to that of the eels. ‘nere 










what is the lot of humanity so trans- 











* Or, according to others, Thelxione. The maternity is given by some genea- 
logists to Calliope, by others to Terpsichore ; but the better opinion is, that Melpo- 
mene was the mamma of these deluders. Like other irregular branches of families 
they became troublesome to theirs; a meddling friend, Hera, excited them to contend 
with the Muses, who conquered them, and, as a punishment for their presumption, 
tore off their wings. 
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are three external branchial or gill 
tufts on each side. No posterior 
feet, but two anterior small ones. 
Not a vestige of a pelvis. The head 
depressed; the gape of the mouth 
moderate; the muzzle obtuse; the 
eve very little; the ear concealed ; 
the lower jaw sheathed with a horny 
substance, and armed with several 
rows of small teeth; the upper jaw 
toothless; on the palate numerous 
small retroverted denticles. 

Such is the reptile of which Dr. 
Garden, in the years 1765, 1766, 
sent a description to Ellis and Lin- 
nzus, when the immortal Swede 
established an additional-order for 
the siren in his class Amphibia— 
the order Meanies. Such is an out- 
line of the creature which Cuvier 
pronounced to be one of the most 
remarkable of the class of reptiles, 
nay, of the whole animal kingdom; 
a bold declaration, but borne out by 
the anomalies of its structure, its 
relationship to different families, and 
its approximation even to different 
classes. 

Thus, Pallas, Hermann, Schneider, 
and Lacépéde, classed it as the larva 
of a great unknown salamander. 
Camper placed it among the fishes. 
He was followed by Gmelin, who 
made an eel of it, conferring on it 
the name of Murena siren; and ’tis 
almost a pity that the last-named 
worthy doctor was dead wrong in 
making it a Murena: it would have 
been so everlasting classical for that 
enlightened Republican, brother Jo- 
nathan, who loves to copy the Ro- 
mans, to have thrown his slaves to the 
Murene. But he may still be imi- 
tative, and throw them to the sirens. 
Only, instead of going to the rocks 
and deep blue sea where the sirens 
of old haunted, as you, young gen- 
tleman, have read in your Virgil,* 
he must condemn them to be laid in 
the marshes where the luxuriant 
crops of rice wave. ‘There, and 
in swamps, under the entangled 
roots of time-worn trees, the Ame- 
rican siren lurks, and thence ob- 
tained the somewhat unclassical name 


of ‘The Mud Iguana.’ And if you 


* Aineid, v. 684. 
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wish to be acquainted with the pro- 
— of the Transatlantic form, 

ow that Siren lacertina, one of the 
sisters (whose death we have above 
recorded), grows to the length of 
three feet, a dark anguillary beauty 
of some intensity of colour, with two 
little hands (or fore feet, if you must 
be critical) of four fingers each, and 
instead of lower extremities a com- 
_— tail, with an obtuse fin. 

When I last saw the defunct, the 

creature was as large as a child’s 
wrist, and flounced about most vigo- 
rously upon being lifted out of its 
inky bed. Death came upon it at 
the endof March. Two days before 
the fatal event it had devoured two 
small fishes. The weather was un- 
seasonably cold, and frost and snow 
prevailed. 

But the siren has, of course, some 
vocal power ? 

As if to make the mockery com- 
plete, this siren was said to have the 
voice of a duck; but even this has 
been denied. The captive siren of 
the Regent's Park was never heard 
to utter any sound. 

This is no place for anatomical or 
physiological detail, or much might 
be said relative to this most curious 
form. Those who feel interested 
will be rewarded for referring to 
John Hunter, Cuvier, and Owen. 
The last-named distinguished com- 
parative anatomist has recorded some 
most valuable observations on the 
blood-discs of this batrachian, and 
their comparison with those of man.t 
The siren’s blood-discs were obtained 
by the professor from one of the 
external gills of the deceased speci- 
men when it was in good health, in 
the month of October 1841. 

But, without loading these pages 
with scientific disquisition, it is im- 
possible that any one should even 
glance at the history and conform- 
ation of the sirens without being 
struck with the anomalies which they 
present. Pallas and the other dis- 
tinguished zoologists above-men- 
tioned may well be pardoned for 
considering the form that of one of 
the Salamandride in its progress to 


These rocks are understood to have been the island of 


Capree, the retreat of the tiger-like Tiberius, who, it is said, could see like a cat 


in the dark. 


t See Penny Cyclopedia, article ‘ Siren (Zoology),’ vol. xxii. p, 66; where these 
observations and a history of the animal will be found. 
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perfection. The first sight of it sug- 
gests the presence of a salamander in 
a metamorphic stage, and it is only 
upon close examination that the 
observer is satisfied that the animal 
has reached its completion. It is as 
if Nature had been determined to 
show, that if she wished to indulge 
in the freak she could arrest the 
animal's developement, and under 
the guise of a salamandrian larva 
present a creature perfect according 
to its kind, and forming a finished 
link in the great chain of beings ; 
as perfect, after its kind, as Siebold- 
tia mazima, in which enormous newt, 
the slits of the gill-aperture — 
which always remains open in Meno- 
poma, an American salamandrian — 
are closed. 

Dr. Von Siebold found this crea- 
ture—which comes nearest of living 
beings to Scheuchzer’s Homo diluvit 
testis, now termed Andrias Scheuchzeri, 
and which has been proved to be a 
great fossil salamandrian—in a lake 
on a mountain of basalt, in Japan; 
just such a locality as we find as- 
signed in the Arabian Nights to 
enchanted aquatics. The doctor 
brought with him a male and a 
female; but the former was so 
fond of his wife that he ate her up 
on the passage home, and arrived, 
consequently, in the best health and 
a at Leyden, measuring about 
three feet in length. 

About the time of the siren’s 
death there were hopes that a young 
dromedary would make its appear- 
ance; and, indeed, one had been 
born in the Regent’s Park previously. 
But in this last case the young crea- 
ture was stillborn, though its mother 
had bred it well. The period of 
gestation is stated to be between 
eleven and twelve months. 

Viewed with the eye of even a 
comparatively careless observer, the 
camel presents one of the most com- 
plete instances of design with rela- 
tion to human wants. There is not 
a part of its structure, from the bony 
framework of the skeleton to the 
external hair of its coat, that could 
be omitted without injury to the 
wonderful work, or improved. Those 
very parts which seem deformities 
are absolutely necessary to its well- 
being and destination, and the hump 
and callosities become beauties when 
examined with reference to the exi- 
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gencies of the animal, and its condi- 
tion as the slave of man. 

And here arises the question whe- 
ther this hump and these callosities 
are natural formations, or due to the 
pressure of the loads with which the 
animal has for ages been burdened, 
and to the weight of its body. The 
callosities are seyen in number, and 
upon these the pressure of the bod 
is thrown when the creature kneels 
down and rises up. They have been 
observed upon a newly-born camel ; 
but no child is born with corns on 
the toes and fect, whatever fashion 
and tight shoes may have done for 
its parent—at least I never heard of 
a baby who came into the world with 
those excruciating afflictions. Not 
that it may not be admitted, that 
in a long course of years these marks 
of servitude, as they have been 
termed, may have been more largely 
developed. Dr. Walter Adam, in 
his paper on the osteology of the 
Bactrian camel, remarks, that the 
dorsal vertebre of the animal on 
which he made his observations had 
been modified by the pressure of its 
loads. We know that by careful 
breeding the horns of the ox and the 
sheep may be made to assume almost 
every grade of excess and defect, till 
they vanish altogether and a horn- 
less race is obtained. Those who 
delight in oddities know how to 
secure a breed of rumpless fowls and 
tailless cats. The dapper, clean- 
legged bantams, for which Sir John 
Sebright was famous, were remark- 
able for the absence of the sickle- 
shaped, drooping feathers, from the 
tails of the cocks, whence they were 
called by some bird-fanciers ‘ Hen- 
cocks.’ This absence had deen the 
result of the greatest care and at- 
tention to the breed. In all these 
cases the change or modification is 
limited to externals. The internal 
organization of the animals remains 
absolutely the same. 

Now, whether we look at the 
grotesque figure of the camel, or 
investigate its internal structure, we 
find the most unmistakeable evidence 
of adaptation to that state of life to 
which it has pleased the great Author 
of its being to call it. Born for 
the desert, the callosities prevent the 
skin from cracking at those points 
where the weight of the animal rests 
upon the arid, burning sands. The 
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strong nipper-like upper incisor teeth 
are fit instruments for cutting through 
the tough plants and shrubs that 
spring here and there on those 
boundless wastes. The nostrils are 
so organized that the animal can 
effectually close them, and defy the 
stormy destructive sand-drifts that 
sweep harmlessly by him. ‘The 
desert ship’ seems to float rather 
than step on the elastic, padlike 
cushions of its spreading feet, moving 
as noiselessly as Mr. Mark's vulcan- 
ized indian-rubber wheel-tires con- 
vey a carriage over a granite pave- 
ment. 

What always struck me as something 
extremely romantic and mysterious 
(writes Mr. Macfarlane) was the noise- 
less step of the camel, from the spongy 
nature of his feet. Whatever be the 
nature of the ground — sand, or rock, or 
turf, or paved stones—you hear no foot- 
fall; you see an immense animal ap- 
proaching you stilly as a cloud floating 
on air, and unless he wear a bell your 
sense of hearing, acute as it may be, will 
give you no intimation of his presence. 


Riley, too, notices the silent pas- 
sage of a train of camels up a rocky 
steep, and accounts for the silence 
because their feet are as soft as 
sponge or leather. The structure 
of his stomach enables the camel to 
digest the coarsest vegetable tissues, 
and he even prefers such plants as a 
horse would not touch to the finest 
pasture. He is satisfied with very 
little, and if he should be stinted 
even of this hard fare, the fat hump 
contains a store of nourishment to be 
taken up into the system, and sustain 
it till he reaches some oasis of tough 
prickly bushes, which he discusses 
with the greatest relish ; and, if the 
best of liquids be there, fills the 
water-tanks with which his interior 
is fitted up, and goes on his way 
rejoicing. 

One word more — without tres- 
passing upon the province of the 
anatomist or the patience of the 
general reader—as to the modifica- 
tion which even the hardest parts of 
the animal frame will undergo to 
answer the exigencies of the demand. 
Dr. Adam found that the burdens of 
the baggage- camel from Bengal, 
which he examined, and which-- 
poor, indefatigable workman — had 
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done its duty more scrupulously than 
many of the biped labourers in the 
vineyard of this world, had much 
altered the form of the dorsal verte- 
bre. He observed that the natural 
breadth of the bodies of those ver- 
tebree seemed to be not greater than 
the wideness of the nostrils; but, 
owing to the great weights borne by 
the patient animal whose remains 
came under the doctor’s observation, 
the enlargement was such that those 
bones presented an instance of exos- 
tosis rather than of normal propor- 
tion—though still that enlargement 
had been controlled by the laws of 
symmetry. The greatest breadth 
was attained at the connexion of the 
fifth and the sixth dorsal vertebre : 
there the pressure of the burdens 
had evidently been most severe; and 
the summit of the hump was at the 
sixth. Thus was the back strength- 
ened for the burden. 

Dr. Adam suggests, that it is not 
improbable that the symmetry of the 
swift dromedaries will be found to 
be much more complete than that 
of the baggage-camel. ‘The load for 
the latter is variously stated; some 
make it six, some seven, and others 
above eight hundred pounds: nay, 
Sandys says that he will carry a 
thousand. The swiftness of the dro- 
medary,* el heirie, or, as most tra- 
vellers call it, maherry, may be com- 
pared with that of the high-mettled 
racer, with more endurance. *‘ When 
thou shalt meet a heirie, and say to 
the rider Salem Aleik, ere he shall 
have answered thee Aleik Salem, he 
will be afar off, and nearly out of 
sight, for his fleetness is like the 
wind.’ A sabayee, said to be the 
swiftest of this breed, is good for six 
hundred and thirty miles (thirty- 
five days of carayan-travelling), in 
five days. Seven or eight miles an 
hour, for nine or ten hours a-day, is 
stated to be a common performance ; 
and the lamented Captain Lyon, 
whose accuracy was strict, relates 
that a Northern African Arabian 
maherry’s long trot, at the rate of 
nine miles an hour, will endure for 
many hours together. 

Cupid has been pictured bestriding 
the lion and the dolphin, and Dar- 
win has made him inspire plants with 
love; but when he takes the shape 


* Kaundos Seouas— Camelos dromas, running or swift camel. 
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yo an A cmegoe ae and mounts a” 
mi , nothing seems impossible 
sagen inn ons annihilated. It 
is on record that a young man was 
passionately fond of a young girl, 
—lovely, of course,—and who on her 
part had a devouring ion for 
oranges. None were to be had for 
love or money at Mogadore, and no 
fruit worthy of the damsel could be 
rocured nearer than Marocco. The 
over mounted his heirie at dawning, 
sped him away to Marocco, a hun- 
dred miles from Mogadore, bagged 
the desired oranges, and returned 
that very night; but too late to pass, 
for the gates were shut. The beauty, 
however, was not disappointed, for 
the gallant Arab made a friend of 
one of the guards of the batteries, 
who conveyed the golden fruit to 
the charming expectant. And here 
the story ends, and it is well that it 
does so. The natural hope of plod- 
ding Europeans is, that they were 
married, and lived long and happily: 
but then comes the painful truth. 
Beauty, which in our northern climes 
endures long in rich ripeness, is in 
Arabia as fleeting as one of its own 
flowers. Nothing, we are told, can 
exceed the prettiness of an Arab 
girl, but the hideous—yes, that is 
the gallant traveller's word—the 
hideous ugliness of the old women. 

‘Train up achild in the way he 
should go, and, acting upon this 
principle, the camel-drivers in some 
parts of Africa—Senegal for instance 
—were wont, soon after the birth of 
a young camel, to tie its feet under 
its belly, throw a large cloth over its 
back, and place heavy stones upon 
each of the corners of the cloth that 
rested on the ground. Thus did the 
Moors accustom the animal to re- 
ceive the loads which it was destined 
to carry through a life of labour, 

nerally prolonged to twenty years. 

‘emales, indeed, and such fortunate 
males as are exempt from work, are 
said to live for twenty-five, or even 
thirty years. 

The European mode of training is 
not commenced till the camel on 
attained the age of four years, when 
the trainers first double up one of his 
fore legs, which they bind fast with 
a cord; this they pull, and thus 
compel the trainee to come down 
upon his bent knee. But all pu- 
pils are not equally docile; and if 


this method should fail, as it some- 
times does, both legs are tied up, and 
the camel falls upon both knees, and 
on the callosity which protects the 
breast. This operation is often ac- 
companied by a cry and a slight 
application of the whip from the 
trainer ; and, by degrees, the animal 
learns at last to lie down upon its 
belly with its legs doubled under it, 
at the well-remembered cry and 
blow, accompanied by a jerk of its 
halter. Having attained so much 
obedience, the trainer proceeds to 
place a pack-saddle on the creature’s 
back. When itis accustomed to this 
appendage a light load is put on, 
and gradually increased till it reaches 
the maximum, which is generally 
understood to be fourteen killo- 
grammes, or above eight hundred 
pounds, for a full-grown camel. 
Such is the mode practised at Pisa; 
and though the Moors brought the 
animal into Spain, that appears to 
be the only locality in Europe where 
the camel is now bred. The arid 
plains and stunted vegetation at San 
Rossora seem to have pointed it out 
as the proper place for this experi- 
ment; but though success attends it, 
the breed seems to dwindle. The 
foal is obliged to be held up by 
attendants to take the maternal nou- 
rishment, which in a state of nature 
the new-born creature must be in a 
condition to obtain without assist- 
ance, or the continuation of the 
species must cease. And here it 
may be observed, that we have no 
authentic account of the camel in a 
genuine wild state. The earliest re- 
cords, from the sacred Scripture 
downwards, present it in a domestic- 
ated state. When Joseph was cast 
by his brethren into the pit, and the 
criminal fraternity sat down to eat 
bread, they lifted up their eyes and 
looked, and behold a company of 
Ishmaelites came from Gilead with 
their camels, bearing spicery, and 
balm, and myrrh, going to carry it 
down to Egypt. And yet in Egypt 
itself no trace appears to have been 
observed on the multitudinous an- 
cient monuments of the form. It is, 
indeed, to be seen on the frieze of 
the building at Ghirza, where it is 
introduced four several times; and 
in one instance a female dromedary 
is suckling her young one. When 
Gideon arose and slew Zebah and 
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Zalmunna, he took away the orna- 
ments that were on their camels’ 
necks. Jacob divided the people 
that was with him, and the flocks, 
and the herds, and the camels, into 
two bands; and thirty milch camels 
and their colts formed part of the 
pe which he sent to propitiate 
is ill-used brother Esau. The ca- 
mel appears in the forbidden list 
set forth in Leviticus, because he 
cheweth the cud but divideth not the 
hoof. The Chaldeans made out 
three bands and fell upon Job’s 
camels, of which he had three thou- 
sand, and carried them away; and 
when the Lord blessed the latter end 
of Job more than his beginning, the 
comforted patriarch possessed six 
thousand. When Xerxes invaded 
Greece camels figured as part of his 
enormous host. The Arabians were 
stationed in the rear, that the horses 
might not be frightened, because 
they cannot endure camels—of which 
more anon; and when the Great 
King was marching through the 
Peonian and Crestonian territories 
towards the river Echidorus, lions 
came down inthe night and attacked 
the camels, seizing them only, and 
leaving man and every other beast 
unharmed. Herodotus expresses his 
wonder that the lions should abstain 
from all the rest and set upon the 
camels,—beasts which they had never 
before seen or tried,* as was pro- 
bably the case with those lions. 
Before the camel was known in 
Africa, beyond the Nile, the country 
abounded with lions, and was a kind 
of preserve whence the proconsuls 
drew their supplies for the Roman 
amphitheatre: but about the middle 
of the third century, when the Arabs 
entered Africa, the numbers of these 
ravenous beasts of prey were greatly 
diminished ; so much so, indeed, that 
hunting them was forbidden, except 
in the case of privileged persons,—a 
prohibition which originated in the 
apprehension that there would be 
few or none left for the circus. 
Honorius put an end to this prohi- 
bition, and then the destruction of 
the lions followed ; cultivation in- 
creased ; camels were introduced, fa- 


* Polymnia, 125, 
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cilitating communication from one 

int to another without risk of 
eonine attack; and civilization ad- 
vanced. 

Tt has been already observed, that 
no authentic record appears of the 
existence of camels in a wild state.f 
And though M. Desmoulins is of opi- 
nion that they were to be found in 
that state in Arabia at the beginning 
of the second century, and though the 
natives of Central Africa declare that 
wild camels wander free in the moun- 
tains where European feet have never 
trod, such assertions are by no means 
conclusive: for, granting them to 
be true, such camels may have 
been descended from domesticated 
parents, which had, like the Ame- 
rican horses, escaped from their 
owners. In one expedition directed 
by the great Assyrian queen, whom 

inus coveted from the despairing 
Menones, and obtained to his own 
destruction, three hundred myriads of 
foot, a hundred myriads of horse, ten 
myriads of scythe-armed chariots, 
as many of fighting men mounted 
on camels, and seventy myriads more 
of those beasts destined for various 
services, were among the hosts col- 
lected at her command. Camels also 
carried the artificial elephants, which, 
to the number of two millions, Semi- 
ramis employed in her Mesopotamian 
expedition against the Indians, in 
which she was wounded. But if the 
mother of Vathek had her Alboufaki, 
the most hideous, malignant, and 
swift of dromedaries, the daughter of 
Derceto was mistress of one which, 
though it may not have rivalled that 
of Carathis in ugliness and unearthly 
propensities, saved her by its fleet- 
ness. Poor Zenobia was not so for- 
tunate, for the swiftness of her dro- 
medaries could not prevent her from 
falling into the hands of Aurelian. 

“In ancient war, besides their use 
as beasts of burthen, the swifter 
races, the maherries of that day, 
drew the rapid scythed chariots, 
mowing down masses of men in their 
course; or carried bowmen, armed 
also with long swords, to enable them 
to reach the cavalry and infantry in 
personal encounters. 


+ With reference to this question it may be worthy of note, that the fossil re- 
mains of a camel are said to have been detected by Col. Cautley in the sub-Hima- 


layan range. 
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As for camels, they are nourished in 
the Levant or East parts (quoth Phile- 
mon Holland, in his translation of Pliny), 
among other heards of great cattell: two 
kindes there be of them, the Bactrians 
and the Arabick: differing herein, that 
the Bactrians have two bunches upon 
their backs; the other but one apiece 
there, but they have another in their 
brest, whereupon they rest and ly. Both 
sorts want the upper row of teeth in their 
mouthes, like as bulls and kine. In those 
parts from whence they come they serve 
all to carry packs, like labouring horses, 
and are put to service also in the wars, 
and are backed of horsemen : their swift- 
ness is comparable to that of horses ; 
they grow to a just measure, and exceed 
not a certain ordinary strength. The 
camell, in his travelling, will not goe a 
iot farther than his ordinary journey ; 
nether will he carry more than his ac- 
customed and usuall load. Naturally 
they doe hate horses. |They can abide to 
be four daies together without drinke : 
and when they drinke or meet with 
water they fill their skin full enough to 
serve both for the time past and to come: 
but before they drinke, they must tram- 
ple with their feet to raise mud and sand, 
and so trouble the water, otherwise they 
take no pleasure in drinking. They live 
commonly fifty yeares, and some of them 
ahundred. These creatures also other- 
while fall to be mad, so much as it is. 
Moreover, they have a device to splay 
even the very females, to make them fit 
for the warres; for if they be not co- 
vered, they become the stronger and more 
courageous. 

There is one manifest error in this 
account, showing that Pliny never 
could have looked into a camel's 
mouth, which has two pointed inci- 
sive teeth implanted in the upper 
jaw, forming with the six lower inci- 
sors a formidable pair of nippers, ad- 
mirably adapted for cutting through 
the tough plants which form the 
principal food of the animal. The 
age, too, is nearly double that as- 
signed to the camel by the moderns. 
The antipathy of the horse, which is 
frequently alluded to by the ancients, 
still exists in full force, and appears 
to be mutual, where use has not 
reconciled it to the camel,— 

Utque aquilam cygnus, congrum mu- 
rena, camelus 
Odit equum. 

Cyrus availed himself of this anti- 
og! on the suggestion of Harpagus 
the Mede to the utter discomfiture 
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of Croesus. He gathered together 
the multitude of camels that followed 
his army with provisions and bag- 
gage, caused their burthens to be 
taken off, and armed men to mount 
them, and then ordered them to go 
in advance of the army against the 
Lydian horse. His infantry he placed 
immediately behind the camels, and 
his cavalry in the rear of the in- 
fantry. hen he gave the cruel 
word for no quarter, except to Croe- 
sus, who was on no account to be 
killed, whatever resistance he might 
make. He thus disposed his troops, 
adds Herodotus,* for this reason,—a 
horse is afraid of a camel, and cannot 
endure its sight or smell; and he 
had recourse to this stratagem that 
the cavalry, by which the Lydian 
expected to win, might be useless to 
Croesus. And so it fell out; for 
when they joined battle, the horses 
no sooner smelt and saw the camels 
than they turned tail and destroyed 
the hopes of Croesus. 

Even now, at Pisa, it is found 
necessary to reconcile the horses to 
the sight of the camels in order to 
prevent accidents; and where the 
precautions of such training have 
not been adopted, the sudden and 
dangerous terror with which a horse 
is seized on coming unexpectedly 
upon one of them is excessive. 

The madness alluded to by Pliny 
probably refers to the violence of 
the male at certain seasons, when a 
portion of the velum palati is pro- 
truded with a strange and loud noise. 
Cupid makes many of his votaries 
play as strange love-pranks as ever 
the crazy Don performed; but when 
he bestrides a camel, he makes the 
impassioned brute absolutely rabid. 

Advantage is taken of this state of 
excitement by the turbaned Turk ; 
and two rivals are pitted, who at once 
rush at each other, and a regular 
combat follows. Before they are let 
go they are muzzled after a fashion, 
so that no deadly injury can ensue. 
Then they turn to like Cornish 
wrestlers, standing on their hind legs, 
embracing each other with their an- 
terior extremities, twisting their necks 
together and each striving to over- 
throw his adversary. Fired at the 
sight, the Turk loses his staid and 
apathetic demeanour. He claps his 


* Clio, 79. 
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hands, and shouts out the name of the 
favourite which he has backed with 
an energy worthy of Hockley Hole 
and Marylebone in the old time, be- 
fore modern statutes had prohibited 
the brutalizing dog-fights, bull and 
badger-baits, which, in other days, 
formed the amusement of the high 
and low vulgar. A vestige of the 
old English spirit still lingers, and 
snatches of ancient songs comme- 
morative of the departed rugging 
and riving era may yet be heard in 
triviis.* 

Mr. Macfarlane saw one of these 
got-up camel-fights at a Turkish 
wedding in a village near Smyrna, 
and again at a festival at Magnesia. 
But he once, in the neighbourhood of 
Smyrna, saw a fight ofa more serious 
character. ‘Two huge camels broke 
away from the string, and set to in 
spite of their drivers. They bit each 
other like furies, and the devidjis,} 
to whom in general these animals are 
most obedient and even affectionate, 
had the greatest difficulty in separat- 
ing the enraged rivals. 

On the Roman arena the camel 
was seen comparatively late, either 
as a mere spectacle or in a ruck with 
other beasts, and there is some foun- 
dation for the belief that camels ap- 
peared in the circus drawing chariots 
four-in-hand ; not as we drive, but 
all four in the same line, yoked to- 
gether abreast. 

Ptolemy evinced his respect for the 
human race by showing together two 
novelties in the Egyptian theatre, 
namely, a black camel and a parti- 
coloured man, the latter being half 
white and half black. 

Without stopping to inquire about 
the dimensions of the table of that 
mighty monarch, who, according to 
some retailers of wonders, had a whole 
camel served to his robust guests, 
er whether the said thaumaturgists 
had not misread a passage which set 
forth how the entertainer, in his 
royal magnificence, had sent away the 
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guests, after a feast worthy of Lu- 
cullus himself, enriched with golden 
crowns, massive silver vases, slaves, 
and a camel each, we may be content 
with knowing that the milk and flesh 
of the animal are said to be as wel- 
come to the Arab as those of the 
rein-deer to the Laplander; and as 
there is too frequently but one step 
between the pleasures of the table 
and the prescription of the physician, 
let us see what the ancient pharma- 
copeeia owed to the camel :— 

His braine (by report) is excellent good 
against the epilepsie or falling sicknesse, 
if it be dried and drunk with vinegar : 
so doth the gall likewise taken in drinke 
with hony : which also is a good medicine 
for the squinancy.+ 

In cases of obstinate alvine ob- 
struction a dried camel’s tail was held 
to be infallible. The droppings ‘ re- 
duced into ashes and incorporate with 
oile, doth curle and frizzle the haire 
of the head.’ This may have been 
among Antony’s cosmetics : — ‘ The 
said ashes made into a liniment and 
so applied, yea, and taken in drink, 
as much as a man may comprehend 
with three fingers, cureth the falling 
sicknesse ; and, no doubt, ‘ Great 
Julius’ took it. ‘The haire of their 
tails twisted into a wreath or cord, 
and so worn about the left arme in 
manner of a bracelet, cureth the 
quartan ague ;’ and if Caius Ligarius 
had worn such an antidote, he might 
not have suffered so much from 
That same ague which had made him jean. 

The antipathy between the horse 
and the camel no longer exists in the 
East, where their association has so 
long and so continually been effected. 
For many centuries the camel has 
been the great transporting power, 
where no other vehicle could have 
answered the purpose. Old chroni- 
cles record that the three Magian 
kings came mounted on swift drome- 
daries to the adoration of ‘ the Hleav’n- 
born child ;’ and the slower race have 
long formed the great medium of 


* For instance, an itinerant melodist was regaling the ears of his audience the 
other evening with a racy composition, which included the following stave :— 
As for sentiment, and that ’ere stuff, 
It’s a thing I can’t abide; 
Give me a jolly butcher with his apron on, 
And his bull-bitch by his side. 


The song was altogether suggestive of the owner of the pair of boots which 
Landseer has immortalized in his inc omparable ‘ Low Life.’ 
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commercial intercourse. As a shep- 
herd knows his sheep, so do the de- 
vidjis or camel-drivers distinguish 
their camels, and they talk of their 
points as a jockey speaks of those of 
a favourite horse; nay, a Bedouin 
knows the print of his own camel's 
foot, and will thus track it when it 
has wandered. Nothing can be more 
orderly than the progress of the 
caravans. The camel moves like 
clock-work; and the caravans or 
strings of camels are, Mr. Macfar- 
lane tells us, always headed by a 
little ass, on which the driver some- 
times rides, and which has a tinklin 
bell round its neck. Each camel, 
he adds, is commonly furnished with 
a large, rude, but soft and pastoral- 
sounding bell, suspended to the front 
of the pack or saddle. If these bells 
be removed by accident or design, 
the camels, like the mules of Spain 
and Italy, will come to a dead stop; 
and Mr. Macfarlane adds, that like 
the mules also, the camels always go 
best in a long line, one after the 
other. He tried the experiment of 
the bell at Pergamos. ‘Two statel 
camels, the foremost furnished wit 
the bell, were trudging along the 
road with measured steps. The bell 
was detached with a long stick. The 
camels halted, nor could they be 
urged forward till their ears were 
regaled with the well-known music. 
Mr. Macfarlane observes, that he 
uses the word ‘ measured,’ not as a 
matter of poetry but of fact; and he 
states that their step is so measured 
and like clock-work, that on a plain 
you know almost to a yard the dis- 
tance they will go in a given time. 
In the flat valleys of the Hermus and 
Caicus he made calculations with a 
watch in his hand, and found, hour 
after hour, an unvarying result, the 
end of their journey being performed 
just at the same pace, three miles an 
our, as the beginning. The camel 
is, indeed, the creature of order and 
regularity. Each has his place in 
the line; and if this be interfered 
with, the beasts become disorderly 
and will not march. ‘ Each gets at- 


tached to a particular camel of the 
caravan, prefers seeing his tail before 
him to that of any other, and will not 
go if you displace his friend.’ 

But the Egyptians do not move in 
single file; they, on the contrary, 
march with a wide-extended front. 
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Caravans from Bagdad to Aleppo 
and Damascus have been said to 
consist of camels marching abreast of 
each other, and sometimes extending 
over a space of more than a mile. 

Old euthors notice the training of 
camels to move in measured time by 
a the animal on gradually 

eated plates, and at the same time 
sounding a musical instrument. The 
carriage of the head, so frequent a 
theme of eulogy with the Arabian 
poets, is due to the atlas, which, be- 
sides its articulation with the occipi- 
tal condyles, affords support to the 
lower jaw. The Arabs, who have 
among them most imaginative and 
finished improvisatori, compare the 
elegant movements of a beautiful 
bride to those of a young camel. 
The Thousand and One Nights, like 
most clever fables, have some foun- 
dation in fact, as is well known to 
the friends of the Arabian man of 
rank, who keeps his professed story- 
teller as an indispensable part of his 
establishment. African travellers 
relate that these friends will assemble 
before his tent, or on the platform 
with which the house of a Moorish 
Arab is roofed, and there listen, 
night after night, to a consecutive 
history, related for sixty or even one 
hundred nights in succession. The 
listeners on such occasions have all 
the air of being spell-bound, especi- 
ally while hearing some of their 
native songs, which are frequently 
extemporized, full of fire, and appeal- 
ing with irresistible force to the 
passions. ‘I have seen,’ says Major 
Denham, ‘a circle of Arabs straining 
their eyes with a fixed attention at 
one moment and bursting with loud 
laughter; at the next melting into 
tears and clasping their hands in all 
the ecstasy of grief and sympathy.’ 
The good camel - driver frequently 
cheers his beast with one of these 
melodies, and divides his barley-cake 
with those 

Mute companions of his toils, that bear 
In all his griefs a more than equal share. 
There, where no springs in murmurs die 

away, 
Or moss-crown’d fountains mitigate the 
day. 

But sometimesthe poor slave suffers 
dreadfully from the zealous ignorance 
of those who have the care of him. 
The attention of Bishop Heber, when 
on his journey to Cawnpoor, was at- 
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tracted by the dreadful groans of one 
of the baggage-camels. He went to 
the spot and found that two of the 
eamel-drivers had bound its legs in 
a kneeling posture, so that it could 
not stir, and were burning it with 
hot irons in all the fleshy and carti- 
laginous partsofits body. The good 
bishop inquired what they were doing, 
and was answered that the camel had 
a fever and wind, and would die if 
they did not so treat it; and die it 
did, after all, secundum artem. Our 
French neighbours love to be syste- 
matic, and thus classify the helpers 
of men: Le médecin qui guérit—he is 
very rare; Le médecin qui attend la 
guérison — much more common, but 
still comparatively rare; and Le 
médecin qui tue. ‘The camel-doctors 
appear to have belonged to the last 
and most numerous class, though the 
treatment seems to have been some- 
what similar to that practised on 
Rodin, for cholera, with success. 
Immersion in water seems to be most 
injurious to the camel; and: after 
being compelled to pass through 
rivers, disease frequently supervenes. 
It also appears to be liable to in- 
toxication without drinking stimu- 
lating liquors. ‘Several of our 
camels,’ says Dr. Oudney, ‘ are drunk 
to-day. ‘Their eyes are heavy, and 
want animation; gait staggering, and 
every now and then falling as a man 
in a state of intoxication.’ This arose, 
according to the doctor, from eating 
dates after drinking water; and he 
accounts for the effect on the animal 
by the probable passing of the fruit 
into the spirituous fermentation in its 
stomach. That wonderful stomach, 
which contains a series of reservoirs 
to enable the desert ship to pursue 
its voyage over the trackless and arid 
sands. Yes, it is so. Doubts have 
been entertained upon the authority 
of a celebrated name, for it has been 
stated by a distinguished compara- 
tive anatomist* that John Hunter 
did not give credit to this assertion. 
But upon looking to the source— 
and, as Dr. Johnson said of conver- 
sation, it is of primary consequence 
in appreciating information to ascer- 
tain whether it comes from a spring 
or a reservoir—we find that Dr. 
Patrick Russell, the writer on whom 
Sir Everard depended for this con- 
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tradiction of a generally received 
notion, states, in the appendix to his 
brother's History of Aleppo, that 
water, in cases of distress, is taken 
from the camel’s stomach, and that 
it is a fact neither doubted in Syria 
nor considered strange. The doctor 
confesses that he never was himself 
in a caravan reduced to such an ex- 
pedient, but he adds, that he has no 
reason to distrust the report of others, 
particularly of the Arabs; and he 
refers to the historian Beidawi, who 
in relating the Prophet's expedition 
to Tabuc against the Greeks, ob- 
serves that, among other miseries of 
the army, the belligerents were re- 
duced to the extremity of slaying 
their camels to quench their thirst 
with the water contained in those 
animated water-skins. But further, 
the doctor records that on his return 
from the East Indies in 1789, having 
heard accidentally that his friend 
Mr. John Hunter had dissected a 
camel, and was supposed to have 
expressed an opinion that the ani- 
mal’s power of preserving water in 
its stomach was rather improbable, 
he took an opportunity of conversing 
with that illustrious physiologist on 
the subject, when, he says, to the 
best of his recollection, John Hunter 
told him that he by no means drew 
any such absolute inference from his 
dissection ; that he saw no reason for 
assigning more than four stomachs 
to the camel, though he could con- 
ceive that water might be found in 
the paunch little impregnated with 
the dry provender of the desert, and 
readily separating or draining from 
it. The doctor then goes into ana~ 
tomical detail, and those who wish 
to follow him have only to go to the 
Museum of the College of Surgeons 
of London—the great John Hunter’s 
great monument—where they will 
find the reticulum, or water-bag of 
the camel, with such an explanation 
as a catalogue proceeding from the 
pen of Professor Owen only could 
give. 

Then if we want extrinsic evidence, 
we have only to call one of the most 
truthful, amiable witnesses, that ever 
left friends to lament him. Captain 
Lyon, upon the occasion of a death 
of one of these animals, says, in his 
most interesting narrative,— 
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I never before had an opportunity of 
observing how water is procured from 
the belly of a camel to satisfy the thirst 
of an almost perishing kaffié.* It is the 
false stomach which contains the water 
and undigested food. This is strained 
through a cloth, and then drank; and 
from those who have been under the 
necessity of making use of the beverage 
I learn that the taste is bitter. As the 
animal had recently drank, its stomach 
was nearly full. 

The sailor, whose love of adven- 
ture had induced him to make a land 
voyage and who suffered accordingly 
(for, though full of resources, he must 
have been very much like a fish out 
of water—a salmon on a gravel walk, 
for instance), amused himself by 
making observations on the skin and 
skeleton of the defunct ; and which 
way do you think his thoughts went ? 
Naturam expelles, &c.; but you may 
be sure of the recurrence: why, in 
planning a boat out of the remains. 
He found that a most excellent con- 
trivance might be made from them 
for the purpose of crossing rivers, 
the back-bone being used as the keel 
and the ribsas timbers. The forma- 
tion of the chest of the camel struck 
him as being like nothing so much 
as the prow of a Portuguese bean- 
cod, or fishing-boat ;f and, with the 
frankness of a sailor, he adds that it 
was in consequence of hearing the 
Arabs always calling it ‘markab,’ or 
ship, that the idea first occurred to 
him. 

Ship, indeed ; never was metaphor 
more true. Launched upon the sandy 
ocean, where the compass is not un- 
frequently used, the camel fleet pur- 
sues its voyage until it reaches its 
anchoring ground for the night in 
some brake well known to the 
devidjis, making commerce easy be- 
tween nations, to whom the desert 
would otherwise be an unconquerable 
bar, or smooths the dreary way from 
Damascus to Mecca for the Maho- 
metan pilgrim. The camel of the 
caravans which trade between Cairo 
and the interior to spots still a blank 
on the map of the European geogra- 
pher becomes a slave-ship. When 
one of these slave-caravaus reaches 
the open country, the miserable slave 
has to undergo the horrors of a sort 
of middle-passage in the desert, 


* Caravan. 
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though his treatment, terrible as it 
is, is mild when compared with the 
agonies of the hold. He is made 
fast to a long pole, one end of which 
is tied to a camel's saddle, and the 
other, which is forked, is passed on 
each side of his neck and tied behind 
with strong cord, so as to render it 
impossible for him to get his head 
out: his right hand is fastened to 
the pole at a short distance from his 
head. Thus, with his legs and left 
arm at liberty, the slave is, as it 
were, taken in tow by the camel, 
behind which he marches all day 
long, and is cast off at night only to 
be put in irons. 

The hadj, or pilgrim-caravan, pur- 
sues its route principally by night, 
and by torch-light. Moving about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, it tra- 
vels without stopping till an hour or 
two after the sun is above the hori- 
zon. ‘The extent and luxury of these 
pilgrimages, in ancient times espe- 
cially, almost exceed belief. Haroun, 
of Arabian Nights’ celebrity, per- 
formed the pilgrimage no less than 
nine times, and with a grandeur be- 
coming the commander of the faith- 
ful. ‘The caravan of the mother of 
the last of the Abassides numbered 
one hundred and twenty thousand 
camels. Nine hundred camels were 
employed merely in bearing the 
wardrobe of one of the caliphs, and 
others carried snow with them to 
cool their sherbet. Nor was Bagdad 
alone celebrated for such pomp and 
luxury in fulfilling the directions of 
the Koran. The Sultan of Egypt, 
on one occasion, was accompanied by 
five hundred camels, whose luscious 
burdens consisted of sweetmeats and 
confectionary only ; while two hun- 
dred and eighty were entirely laden 
with pomegranates and other fruits. 
The itinerant larder of this potentate 
contained one thousand geese and 
three thousand fowls. Even so late 
as sixty years since, the pilgrim- 
caravan from Cairo was six hours in 
passing one who saw the procession. 

The departure of such an array, 
with its thousands of camels glitter- 
ing in every variety of trappings, 
some with two brass field-pieces each, 
—others with bells and streamers,— 
others, again, with kettle-drummers, 


T Phaselus ille quem videtis hospites—CatuLivus. 
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—others covered with purple velvet, 
with men walking by their sides 
playing on flutes and flageolets,— 
some glittering with neck ornaments 
and silver-studded bridles, variegated 
with coloured beads, and with nod- 
ding plumes of ostrich-feathers on 
their foreheads—to say nothing of the 
noble, gigantic, sacred camel, decked 
with cloth of gold and silk, his bridle 
studded with jewels and gold, led by 
two sheiks in green, with the ark or 
chapel containing the Koran written 
in letters of gold,—forms a dazzling 
contrast to the spectacle it not un- 
frequently presents before its mission 
is fulfilled. Numbers of these gaily- 
caparisoned creatures drop and die 
miserably, and when the pilgrimage 
leaves Mecca the air is too often 
tainted with the effluvia reeking from 
the bodies of the camels that have 
sunk under the exhausting fatigue 
of the march. After he had passed 
the Akaba, near the head of the Red 
Sea, the whitened bones of the dead 
camels were the land-marks which 
guided the pilgrim through the sand- 
wastes, as he was led on by the alter- 
nate hope and disappointment of the 
mirage, or ‘ serab,’ as the Arabs term 
it. Burckhardt describes this phe- 
nomenon as seen by him when they 
were surrounded during a whole 
day’s march by phantom lakes. The 
colour was of the purest azure,—so 
clear, that the shadows of the moun- 
tains which bordered the horizon 
were reflected with extreme precision ; 
and the delusion of its being a sheet 
of water was thus rendered perfect. 
He had often seen the mirage in 
Syria and Egypt: there he always 
found it of a whitish colour, like 
morning mist, seldom lying steadily 
on the plain, almost continually vi- 
brating ; but in the case above de- 
scribed the appearance was very dif- 
ferent, and bore the-most complete 
resemblance to water. This exact 
similitude the traveller attributes to 
the great dryness of the air and earth 
in the desert where he beheld it. 
There, too, the appearance of water 
approached much nearer than in 
Syria and Egypt, being often not 
more than two hundred paces from 
the beholders, whereas he had never 
seen it before at a distance of less 
than half-a-mile. 
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Will it be believed that some zoo- 
logists (among them we could men- 
tion a great name,*—the name of 
one who did glorious service in his 
day, but who was too prone to at- 
tempt to put Nature in the wrong) 
have endeavoured to account for the 
construction of the camel by a theory 
based upon the lengthened servitude 
of the animel? Now, if you grant, 
as you will not if you are wise, that 
the callosities of the camel were the 
result of an infinitesimal series of 
genuflexions, the slave-tokens of a 
long submission to the tyrant man, 
what will you make of the internal 
organization—of the cisterns which 
enable the animal to live where any 


. creature not so provided must perish 


from thirst without artificial aid ? 
Here are vast sandy deserts to be 
traversed before man can communi- 
cate with man. Where is the me- 
dium of communication? Nature 
presents an animal of surpassing en- 
durance, capable, upon emergency, 
of sustaining a thirst of ten or twelve 
days’ duration. The head is levelled 
directly forward, and lighted by eyes 
that can look onward, and in some 
degree backward, but which are pro- 
tected from the downward stroke of 
the sun by an overhanging orbit 
which prevents the camel from look- 
ing upward. The nostrils are so 
formed that the animal has only to 
make the muscles do their duty to 
shut them against the sand-storm of 
the simoom. From the sole of the 
elastic foot to the crown of the well- 
balanced head the camel externally 
is formed for the destiny which it 
has to fulfil; and its internal struc- 
ture is pregnant with proofs of its 
adaptation to its own wants as well 
as the wants of man on that par- 
ticular portion of the earth where it 
is most vigorous: if it be taken 
thence and transplanted to other 
localities, it does its duty after a 
fashion, but the breed dwindles. 

The geologist well knows that the 
disposition of the strata, after all the 
convulsions and disruptions they 
have undergone, is precisely that 
which presents the most accommo- 
dating surface to man. If they had 
remained as they were at first depo- 
sited, where would he have found 
that mineral wealth which is the 
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great source of civilization? It is 
quite true that this very mineral 
wealth is enabling him to supersede 
the animal of which we have been 
treating, perhaps at too great length. 
The steam-power— Darwin was a 
great and true prophet *—may leave 
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the camel far behind, even in the 
desert: but no sound physiologist 
can contemplate the creature with- 
out seeing in it an overwhelming 
manifestation of the wisdom of the 
Creator. 


DIPLOMACY, DIPLOMATISTS, AND DIPLOMATIC SERVANTS OF 
ENGLAND. 


ECONOMICAL AND ORGANIC REFORM OF THE SYSTEM. 


Part II. 


\ JE were not of the number of those 

who expected that Mr. Henley 
would have thrown any new light 
on, or would have entered largely 
into a consideration of, the abuses of 
our diplomatic system. The truth 
is that there are not four men in the 
House of Commons—and not above 
half-a-dozen in the House of Lords— 
competent from experience, from ac- 
quired knowledge, and from travel, 
to deal with this difficult subject. 
The honourable member for Oxford- 
shire, though a very shrewd and 
sagacious person—though a man of 
excellent abilities, sound natural un- 
derstanding, very considerable confi- 
dence and power of expression—and 
a most laudable perseverance, com- 
bined with strong sound sense—does 
not, nevertheless, from his position 
as an Oxfordshire gentleman farming 
his own estate, or from especial study, 
possess any particular aptitude for 
criticism or inquiry into the diplo- 
matic service ;—does not, in a word, 
possess that peculiar information 
necessary to the successful treatment 
of the subject. Mr. Henley is far 
too sensible a man to attempt to 
handle any question with which he 
is not thoroughly acquainted, and 
therefore he has properly left this 
branch of the large question which 
he opened to others with special 
information and defined views on 
the subject. 

Irrespectively, too, of this consider- 
ation, we doubt whether the diplo- 


matic service ought to be submitted 
to any such uniform theory of re- 
duction as the Protectionist orator 
proposed. Very many diplomatic 
salaries ought, certainly, to be re- 
duced; while some, on the other 
hand, ought in fairness and equity to 
be raised ; but no one uniform scale 
of reduction should be applied to 
all, and the argument as to the price 
of provisions, house rent, &c., how- 
ever true it may be in reference to 
servants employed in England and 
the colonfés, is not true so univer- 
sally in reference to diplomatists em- 
ployed in other countries. Let it be 
understood, therefore, once for all, 
that we do not adopt, in reference to 
this question, Mr. Henley’s theories 
or reasonings generally. It is not 
because beef and bread have been 
twelve or fifteen per cent cheaper in 
the country and in London since 1846 
that we would reduce the salaries of 
the ambassadors at Paris, Peters- 
burgh, Madrid, and other places 
which we shall specify when we come 
to that branch of the subject. 

Our readers may remember, that 
in the observations we made last 
month on the diplomatic service we 
lamented that no plan of study was 
traced out at the universities, at our 
inns of court, or in the Foreign 
Office, for the young diplomatist. 
The systematic study of political 
treaties, of negotiations, and of pub- 
lic law, has never in England been 
made a branch’of education for our 


* Soon shall thy arm, wconquer’d steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car. 


Who shall say that the rest of the prophecy may not come to 


This is fulfilled. 
pass ? 


Or on wide-waving wings expanded bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air. 
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public men. We have at the uni- 
versities, professors of English, and of 
civil law, and of modern history ; 
but there is no professor to explain 
or expound the law of treaties, the 
principles of negotiations, and those 
relations between states and countries 
which it is the business of ambas- 
sadors and ministers to preserve and 
extend. 

Other countries less civilized and 
less powerful than England have 
adopted some system in the training 
of their youth destined to figure as 
ministers and negotiators. In Hol- 
land and Sweden special courses on 
the diplomatic art, on public law and 
the law of treaties, are followed by 
all aspirants who seek employment 
in embassies or foreign missions ; 
and in Gottingen, an university 
till lately appurtenant to the Eng- 
lish crown—an university, indeed, 
founded, in 1735, by George IIl.— 
special attention has for more than a 
century been paid to political science, 
the diplomatic art, and the law of 
treaties. So far back as 1787, George 
Frederick Martens was Professor of 
Public Law and the Ars Diplomatica 
at that university, and in 1789 pub- 
lished at Géttingen his Précis du 
Droit des Gens de l’ Europe moderne, 
Sondé sur les Traités et V'Usage. 
At that period the course of Martens 
was followed by alumni of the uni- 
versity, who afterwards became some 
of the most remarkable statesmen of 

tussia and Germany. For many 
years Martens continued his lectures, 
with honour to himself and with 
advantage to his pupils, publishing 
at intervals works elucidatory of the 
science to which he had devoted 
himself. ‘Thus in 1800 appeared his 
Recueil des Traités, a work supply- 
ing what is wanting in the volumes 
of Dumont—thus, in 1802, he gave 
to the world his Guide Diplomatique. 
To the credit of Jerome Buonaparte 
be it said, these publications attracted 
the attention of the King of West- 
phalia, and in 1807 Martens was 
made Conseiller d’ Etat and President 
of the section of Finances. The pro- 
bity and disinterestedness he exhi- 
bited in this official employment 
caused him to be retained in his post 
after the fall of Jerome. In 1814 
he was appointed one of the secre- 
taries of the Congress of Vienna, and 
m 1817 he became the accredited 
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minister of Hanover to the Diet of 
Frankfort. No man, with the ex- 
ception of Koch, in modern times, 
had a greater number of pupils, and 
it is greatly to the praise of the 
Government of Hanover that this 
industrious teacher and compiler of 
works on diplomatic science should 
have been honourably provided for 
in his declining years in the service 
of the State in which he had so long 
creditably taught. 

To Schmauss, as well as to Mar- 
tens, the Ars Diplomatica as it is 
called, in Germany and in Europe, is 
also deeply indebted. To him the 
authorities of the University of Gét- 
tingen confided the chair of Public 
Law and History, attributions which 
should be rarely dissevered if a 
competent teacher can be found. 
Schmauss, one of the earliest pro- 
fessors of the university, following 
the line indicated by Grotius and 
Leibnitz nearly a century ago, de- 
monstrated that the systematic read- 
ing of political treaties, combined 
with international law, were the 
fittest and most appropriate studies 
to form a statesman. ‘The principles 
proclaimed by Schmauss received, 
not merely a willing acceptance, but 
a large developement in Germany. 

That learned and laborious people 
soon saw that something more than 
the mere exposition of the provisions 
of treaties was necessary. Lecturers 
began to consider that a history and 
commentary on the treaties which 
they expounded would not be out of 
place. Some professors went fur- 
ther still, and presented a tableau of 
the state of Europe, and the condi- 
tion of the different powers. They 
laid patent to their pupils the causes 
of the infraction of recent pacts, the 
disagreements and wars which had 
followed, the secret or public nego- 
tiations, &c. Such was the course 
followed, first by Schoepflin, a native 
of the territory of Baden—a man of 
vast erudition, and who subsequently 
became Professor of History and 
Public Law at the University of 
Strasburgh. Of Schoepflin, Koch was 
one of the earliest and most distin- 
guished pupils, and he succeeded that 
eminent man in the chair of General 
Jurisprudence —an office which he 
held till his death in 1813. 

At the period when Schoepflin first 
began to lecture, the publicists of 
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Europe were divided into two schools, 
perfectly distinct. One, the philo- 
sophic and speculative school, some- 
what mystically deducing interna- 
tional from natural law. At the 
head of this school was Christian 
Wolff, or Wolfius, who, on the ac- 
cession of Frederick the Great, was 
made Professor of the Law of Nature 
and Nations in the University of 
Halle; who was made a Privy- 
councillor, Vice-chancellor, and sub- 
sequently Chancellor, of the Uni- 
versity ; and who was raised to the 
dignity of Baron, unsought and un- 
solicited on his part, by the Elector 
of Bavaria. The other, the historical 
school, essentially progressive and 
practical, recognizing the grand ab- 
stract principles of universal justice, 
and applying those principles to the 
politics of modern times, to inter- 
national usages, treaties, conventions, 
&c. This latter school was illus- 
trated by Moser, Martens, Schloetzer, 
and Schmalz in Germany, and by 
Koch in France. 

Of the diplomatic school of Koch, 
and of the pupils which it produced, 
we have spoken in a former article. 
For fourteen years before the first 
French Revolution, this remarkable 
man lectured to a considerable class 
of young diplomatists, who flocked 
to the University of Strasburgh from 
Germany, from Russia, and from the 
interior of France. But the Revo- 
jution put a period to his brilliant 
academical career. The chair of 
Public Law was abolished, and Koch 
became a member of the National 
Assembly, in which he was soon ap- 
pointed one of the diplomatic com- 
mittee. In the Legislative Assembly 
he also sat; but on the dissolution of 
that body he took refuge in Switzer- 
land. Keturning to France, he was 
named in 1802 a member of the 
Tribunate, and remained in this 
corps for five years, till the period 
of its suppression in 1807. At this 
period the Emperor Napoleon, re- 
cognizing the merit and learning of 
M. Koch, asked what he could do 
for him, or if there were any par- 
ticular place to which he aspired ? 
All that Koch required was, that he 
might be permitted to return to his 
favourite literary occupations. This 
was at once acceded to. He returned 
to Strasburgh with a pension of four 
thousand francs a-year, and was, in 
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1810, created honorary Rector of 
the University,—an office he held 
till the period of his death, .a 1813. 

Even Koch's fellow - labourer, 
Schoell, who had been in early life 
a bookseller at Berlin, and subse- 
quently at Basle in Switzerland, was, 
from the knowledge of treaties which 
he exhibited in his collection relating 
to the Confederation of the Rhine, 
named by the King of Prussia, Coun- 
sellor of the Prussian Legation at 
Paris, and favourably noticed by 
Alexander of Russia. We state these 
things to prove that in continental 
countries, and even in kingdoms, 
where five-and-thirty or forty years 
ago absolute despotism prevailed, 
learned and capable men, skilled in 
public law, were then, and indeed 
are now, far more appreciated than 
in free and enlightened England. 
By the aid and instruction of such 
men it is that the youth destined for 
a diplomatic career arrive at a prac- 
tical knowledge and use of the law 
of nations, of treaties, conventions, 
and records, and the whole system 
of federal acts, on which the settle- 
ment of Europe is based. 

It is remarkable, as we before 
hinted, that neither at Oxford nor 
at Cambridge—neither at Dublin nor 
at Edinburgh, is there any professor- 
ship or faculty endowed or created 
to teach these indispensable acquire- 
ments. 

The late Professor Starkie limited 
his lectures, and the present Pro- 
fessor Amos at Cambridge confines 
himself, to English law ; and the Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law, we believe, does 
not step beyond his domain into the 
law of nations, or the diplomatic art. 

The lecturers at the inns of court 
confine their prelections to readings 
on special pleading, conveyancing, 
evidence, and criminal law, and do 
not venture into the terra incognita 
of the law of treaties. Is it, then, 
any wonder that young Englishmen 
suddenly thrust froma public school, 
or the university, on diplomatic life, 
have no conception of the duties or 
the difficulties of their position ? 
Notwithstanding the improvements 
introduced into Eton during the last 
twelve or fifteen years, in respect to 
modern languages, how few English- 
men are there—young, middle aged, 
or old—who can carry on a conversa- 
tion decently in French at a public 
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table? How infinitely fewer who 
could maintain one side or other of a 
disputed public question in reference 
to boundary, to the succession of a 
particular family to a particular terri- 
tory, or the rights of belligerents or 
neutrals? Supposing the young secre- 
tary to perfectly possess the language 
—an extravagant supposition—he is 
likely to lack the learning and mat- 
ter; and supposing him to be well 
read in public law—a supposition 
equally extravagant—he is likely to 
be wanting in lingual accomplish- 
ments, and facility and copiousness 
of expression, in a tongue so nearly 
universal as the French. As to a 
mastery over the German, Spanish, 
or Italian languages, probably there 
are not three men connected with 
our diplomatic service who ‘possess 
it. 

When we have seen, in a recent 
correspondence, an ex-ambassador to 
Spain verging on the mature age of 
fifty, who travelled in Greece so 
long ago as 1824—who was attached 
to the mission in Berlin in 1827— 
who was attached to the embassy at 
Vienna in April 1829—who was at- 
tached to the embassy at the Hague 
in April 1830, and to the embassy 
at Paris in 1832; in which capital 
he subsequently acted as secretary of 
embassy and chargé d’affaires—not 
able to write a common note in 
French (we speak not of idiomatic 
or pure language) without half-a- 
dozen gross mistakes; and when we 
see a man so travelled and accom- 
— as the envoy to Greece, who 

as been for nearly half his life 
resident abroad, falling into errors 
equally glaring, one is disposed, in 
reference to such matters, to blush 
for one’s country. This was not the 
manner in which a Chesterfield, a 
St. Helens, and a Sir J. Harris, 
served England in the employments 
confided to them. 

The head of a mission or an em- 
bassy from England, however in- 
structed or capable, has not gene- 
rally the leisure—has not often the 
inclination—to point out to young 
men a course of study to qualify 
themselves for high employments ; 
and even though he were disposed 
to play so friendly and fatherly a 
part, it is by no means certain that 
the class of aristocratic exquisites— 
for the most part the scions of noble 
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houses—from which attachés and 
secretaries are selected, would be 
disposed to listen to such friendly 
advice. Our young attachés are 
generally more distinguished for 
their horses or their equipages ; for 
the number and shades of their waist- 
coats (one secretary of embassy was 
said to have had 132 gilets of unex- 
ceptionable character) ; for the trou- 
sers cut by Chevreuil, or the coat 
built—to use the slang of the craft 
—by Blin; than for any very deep 
or profound acquaintance with the 
treaties of Westphalia or Utrecht. 

Such attachés are settled on a mis- 
sion to see a little of the world and 
of life; they are the jeunesse dorée 
of England, who frequent the Italiens 
and the Variétés at Paris, the San 
Carlos at Naples, the Scala at Milan, 
the Hof theatre at Vienna, and who 
are distinguished at St. Petersburgh 
by the jauntiness of their sledges and 
the expensiveness of their furs. We 
do not wish to say anything severe 
of young men—many of whom are 
amiable and well-disposed, and we 
know how difficult it is, to use the 
familiar proverb, to put old heads on 
young shoulders—but it does appear 
to us that if attachés were selected 
from a class of men who meant to 
make a serious business of the pro- 
fession of diplomacy, who had to look 
to it for a livelihood, and who were 
neither possessed of ample means nor 
of aristocratic connexions, we should 
be served by an abler and a more 
instructed corps of public servants 
than any we now possess. 

Supposing questions on the right 
of search; of postliminium; of the 
right of passage through a neutral 
territory ; of the right of neutrals to 
trade with all belligerents; of the 
rule of 1756, as to the effect of con- 
traband on the ship and goods that 
accompany it ; as to captures made in 
a neutral territory; or, to give a 
question now on the carpet, as to the 
succession of Schleswig and Holstein, 
or the rival claims of the Duke of 
Augustenberg and the house of 
Romanzoff, derived through Duke 
Albert of Gottorp (from one of whose 
scions, who succeeded in 1694, the 
house of Romanzoff descends),—we 
ask, what living English diplomatist 
is there who could treat these ques- 
tions decently off-hand, with the ex- 
ception of Sir Stratford Canning, 
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who has been forty-three years in 
the public service, who commenced 
his duties as precis- writer in the 
Foreign Office in July 1807, and who 
having served as Secretary of Em- 
bassy to the Porte, as Envoy to the 
Swiss Confederation, as Minister to 
the United States, as Plenipotentiary 
on a special mission to Russia, as 
Plenipotentiary on a special mission 
to Spain, and as Ambassador three 
times near the Sublime Porte, is now 
serving with credit and advantage 
in that very Stamboul whose towers 
and minarets he first saw in 1808? 
Yet such questions as we have ad- 
verted to would be handled with 
amazing store of learning by most 
educated Germans—by all German, 
Dutch, and Danish jurists—by a score 
or more of professors, lawyers, and 
publicists living at Hamburg, Kiel, 
Copenhagen, Frankfort, Berlin, Leip- 
sic, &c. We do not mean to say that 
there are not half-a-dozen men at 
Doctors’ Commons; above all, Sir 
Stephen Lushington, Dr. Phillimore, 
Dr. Addams, Dr. 'T wiss, and Dr. Hard- 
ing; and two or three, or mayhap 
four men, at the Common Law Bar, 
who could handle these subjects, and 
two or three men in the City like the 
late Alexander Baring (Lord Ash- 
burton), who have much practical 
knowledge on such knotty questions. 
But such are not the men we send as 
ministers or envoys to foreign parts. 

Holland, Germany, France, Ame- 
rica, Spain, send forth their eminent 
lawyers, historians, merchants, ju- 
rists, and publicists, to fill embassies 
and conduct negotiations ; while we 
content ourselves with recruiting our 
diplomatic corps from the younger 
branches of the aristocracy, or from 
the sons of men of wealth apeing the 
manners and travestying the mode of 
life of the grand seigneurs, who con- 
ceive themselves made of ‘ the porce- 
lain of earth’s clay. The Schim- 
melpennicks, the De Serres, the 
Rushes, the Wheatons, the Clays, the 
Adamses, the Jeffersons, the Rufus 
Kings, the Daniel Websters, the Dr. 
Bankses, have all been lawyers; the 
Washingion Irvings, the Bancrofts, 
the Guizots, the Bunsens, the Nie- 
buhrs, the Humboldts, the Ancillons, 
were men of letters before and during 
the period they continued ambassa- 
dors. 

Nor is it merely in modern times 
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or in free governments only that 
lawyers, men of letters, or men the 
architects of their own fortune, were 
sent on embassies or attached to 
missions. Hugo Grotius, in the six- 
teenth century, accompanied Barne- 
veldt on a mission from Holland to 
Henry IV. He was patronized by 
Gustavus Adolphus, and during the 
minority of Christina was taken into 
the service of Sweden, and appointed 
by Oxenstiern ambassador to France. 
Adler Salvius was raised from an 
obscure station by the same sovereign, 
and entrusted with his most secret 
negotiations. The President Jeannin, 
the son of an échevin, owed his eleva- 
tion to his talents, not to family in- 
terest. A ‘grand seigneur’ in the 
diplomacy of those days having asked 
him whose son he was, Jeannin re- 
plied, ‘ Fils de mes vertus’ A mil- 
lionaire who wished him to become 
his son-in-law inquired where his 
estate lay, ‘Dans ma téte et dans ma 
plume, was the answer of Jeannin, a 
man who, with Sully, worthily shared 
the confidence of that 
Roi vaillant, 
Ce Diable & quatre, qui avait le triple 
talent 
De boire, de battre, et d’étre un vert 
galant. 

Jeannin was ambassador both to 
Spain and to Holland. On his return 
from the latter country Henry pre- 
sented him to the queen, saying, 
* Voyez-vous ce bon homme; si Dieu 
dispose de moi, reposez-vous sur sa 
Jidelité.’ 

Had such a man been born in 
England in our day he might have 
been a puisne judge, a chief justice, 
a lord chancellor; he might have been 
a bishop, an archbishop, or an ad- 
miral; but as matters are now and 
have been for more than a century 
and a half arranged, he never could 
have been an ambassador : for such 
a man without birth, without in- 
terest, or without party connexion, 
could not have entered into the di- 
plomatic career. 

Under the iron despotism of Na- 
poleon men humbly born, and with- 
out the adventitious aids of birth or 
patronage, rose to the highest di- 
plomatic appointments—Bignon, Ma- 
ret, Caulaincourt, Duroc, Reinhard, 
and Champagny. Under Louis 
XVIII, De Cazes, in early life a 
petit procureur de province, and subse- 
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quently secretary and reader to the 
mother of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
commonly called Madame Mére, rose 
to be ambassador. 

Under Louis Philippe, embassies, 
secretaries, and attachés to embassies, 
were chiefly taken from the middle 
classes. Guizot, Bresson, Rumigny, 
Piscatory de Bourquenay, Billing, 
Perier, Humann d’Otezac, and others 
not necessary to name, belonged to 
the middle ranks, and some of them 
to classes below the middle ranks in 
point of social station. 

A like rule obtains in Belgium. 
The Nothombs, the Van de Weyers, 
and many others not necessary to 
name, have advanced themselves from 
very humble positions to serve their 
country abroad in missions and em- 
bassies. Even in Prussia, before she 
had a constitution, and in Russia to 
this hour without a constitution, men 
are employed in diplomacy, not be- 
cause they are men of family and 
fortune, but because of their talents 
and aptitude. The Pozzo di Borgos, 
the Krudeners, the Anstetts, the 
Italinskis, the De Stourdzas, the 
Brunnows, and twenty others whom 
we could name, were men ‘ heinously 
unprovided’ with all the goods of this 
life, who sought their fortune and 
found it in the diplomatic career in 
Russia. 

In truth, in every country in Eu- 
rope excepting England, the career 
of diplomacy is within the reach of 
all. One of the greatest diplomatists 
and ministers of Austria in the past 
century was Thugut, son of a boat- 
man on the Danube, who began life 
by being attached to the legation at 
Constantinople, and who, after being 
mixed up in all the negotiations with 
France, Prussia, and Russia,—after 
being ambassador at Paris, ended in 
becoming prime minister of Austria. 

From 1806 to 1832 no one man, 
with the single exception of Metter- 
nich, had so great an influence on 
the diplomacy and general policy of 
Austria as Frederick Gentz. Yet 
Gentz was not an Austrian subject of 
high lineage, but a Prussian of Bres- 
lau, son of the head of the mint at 
that town. Disliking the political 
system of his own country, the young 
Gentz emigrated, and obtained a si- 
tuation in the chancellerie of Vienna 
in 1802. By the mere force of his 
own intellect and abilities he acquired 
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the confidence and good opinion of 
men high in office; was entrusted 
with many missions of a confidential 
nature ; was charged with the com- 
position of the most important state 
papers; and at the congresses of 
Vienna, Aix-la-Chapelle, Laybach, 
and Verona, as well as the confer- 
ences in Paris in 1815, his was the 
willing hand and the ready pen which 
produced the protocol of the deli- 
berations of the ministers and pleni- 
petentiaries in a shapely and con- 
sistent form. 

Gentz was unquestionably a writer 
of great clearness, elegance, and taet, 
—a dialectician of great suppleness 
and strength. But during bis long 
career we had in England writers as 
distinguished, and even more distin- 
guished,—as the Sydney Smiths and 
Jeffreys among the Whigs, and the 
Giffords, Southeys, and Coleridges, 
among the Tories ; yet not one of the 
five, nor any man however able, as a 
mere man of mind, ever exercised, 
from the period when Gentz entered 
the Austrian chancery in 1802 to 
1815, or even from the period of the 
Reform Bill, when he died, up to the 
present time, the least direct personal 
influence on the march of the Go- 
vernment, or on the political colour 
of events. No writer, however ce- 
lebrated gua writer, during the last 
half-century, effected an alliance be- 
tween two great countries. Yet 
Gentz had not been a year im the 
Austrian chancery before he visited 
this country with Mr. Elliot, our 
then minister at Dresden, and nego- 
tiated the alliance between England 
and Austria. 

It is the fashion in this country to 
call Austria Beeotian, stupid, retro- 
grade, &c.; yet, stupid and Beeotian 
as she may be, her statesmen have 
generally appreciated and promoted 
remarkable talent, no matter how 
lowly the birth of the possessor. 
Thus M. Metternich availed himself 
of the abilities and learning of Fre- 
derick Schlegel, a Hanoverian by 
birth and an alumnus of Gottingen 
and Leipsic, in the Austrian Beo- 
bachter,—attached him in a diplo- 
matic capacity to the army com- 
manded by the Archduke Charles, 
and ultimately appointed him Con- 
seiller de Légation at Frankfort. Not- 
withstanding the immense learning, 
both in ancient and in eastern litera- 
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ture, of Schlegel, had the fate of such 
a man been cast in England, he might 
have been the fellow ofa college, a 
public lecturer, a professor, or a con- 
tributor to newspapers and reviews 
like Coleridge—a man far abler, as a 
man of vigorous mind and powers of 
original thinking—but he never 
would have been placed in a position 
in which his words and his acts would 
exercise so great an influence. Let 
us remember, too, that De Flassan 
was as much noticed in France by 
the Emperor Napoleon as Gentz or 
Schlegel in Austria. It was at the 
instance of Buonaparte that De Flas- 
san undertook his history of French 
Diplomacy. In this very consider- 
able literary enterprize he had the 
assistance of Hennin, of the Academy 
of Inscriptions and first clerk in the 
office of Foreign Aflairs, who cor- 
responded with Louis XV. when re- 
sident at Warsaw, and who, during 
a career of more than five-and-thirty 
years, subsequently knew how to 
preserve the good-will of the empe- 
ror and the respect of Louis X VIII. 
We regret not to be able to cite 
such instances as these since the days 
of Cromwell in the diplomatic history 
of England. The Protector, un- 
doubtedly, chose the ablest men he 
could find for his representatives ; 
but he chose them for their ability, 
aptitude, and talent, not for their 
wealth. Most of his representatives 
abroad had been or were lawyers,— 
as Thurloe, St. John, Whitelock ; 
and so creditably did his agents de- 
mean themselves, that on the Re- 
storation Charles II. followed the 
example of Cromwell, and sent a 
lawyer and the son of a lawyer and 
legal reporter, Bulstrode, to repre- 
sent him at the court of Brussels. 
Would it had been so in the reign 
of the second, or even of the third or 
fourth Georges! For now more 
than a century a practice seems to 
have grown up of bestowing diplo- 
matic appointments on men of rank 
and title, totally irrespective of merit 
ortalent. Thus the keen and caustic 
Horace Walpole speaks of some 
leading diplomatists in his day,— 
‘Lord Albemarle,’ says he, ‘ keeps 
an immense table in Paris, with six- 
teen people in his kitchen. He sel- 
dom graces the banquet himself, 
being retired out of town with his 
old Columbine, Mademoiselle Gau- 
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chet. With no fortune at all, and 
with slight parts, he has 17,0002. 
a-year from the Government, which 
he squanders away, though he has 
great debts, and four or five nume- 
rous broods of children.’ 

Again, in another part of his cor- 
respondence with Sir Horace Mann, 
the same caustic writer remarks,— 
* My Lady Rochfort is going to Italy : 
you will not find much in the cor- 
respondence of her husband. His 
person, however, is good; and he 
will figure well enough as an ambas- 
sador.’ 

Thus Walpole speaks of Lord 
Tyrawley, ambassador at Lisbon,— 
‘My Lord Tyrawley is come from 
Portugal, and has brought three 
wives and fourteen children from 
Lisbon, where he was ambassador 
for many years.’ 

Pope has mentioned his and an- 
other ambassador's seraglios in one of 
his imitations of Horace,— 

Kinnoul’s lewd cargo or Tyrawley’s crew. 

Speaking of Vilette, who had been 
ambassador to the Porte, and who 
was a candidate for higher employ- 
ment, Walpole says, writing to his 
friend and relative, Sir Horace Mann, 
‘I don’t believe Vilette will be easily 
overpowered, though I wish it, from 
loving Sir Charles and thinking 
meanly of the other ; but talents are 
no passports.’ 

Ve might multiply citations of 
this nature ad infinitum, but cui bono ? 
The history of the last century and 
a half speaks loud-tongued against 
the inefficiency of our diplomatists 
and negotiators in every part of the 
world. If we look to other mo- 
narchies, we shall find remarkable 
instances of the prodigious results 
effected in negotiation by the talents 
of single individuals. The alliance 
of Austria with France in 1756 was 
altogether the work of Kaunitz, and 
to his personal address is entirely 
owing the great results produced. 

Previous to the peace of Paris in 
1763 England lost by her stupid 
negotiations what she had previously 
gained. Instead of having a really 
able man at Paris we had there an 
English duke, Bedford, placed by 
family influence and the exigencies 
of party in a position for which he 
had neither the capacity, the talents, 
nor the address. By this stupid 
treaty of peace Great Britain ceded 
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Belle-Ile, Martinique, Guadaloupe, 
Marie Galante, La Désirade, Goree, 
and the possessions which France 
possessed in 1749 on the coasts of 
Coromandel, Orixa, Malabar, and 
Bengal, back to her. It was by 
this miserable treaty, also, that the 
English fortifications in the Bay of 
Honduras were engaged to be de- 
stroyed, and that Cuba, the most 
magnificent island in the world for 
its size, was restored to Spain. 

Our foreign policy and diplomacy 
was generally transcendent under the 
elder and the younger Pitt. But 
these remarkable men chose fitting 
instruments for the accomplishment 
of their designs. It cannot be too 
often repeated, that it is in the 
ability, skill, and safe conduct of 
agents, whether these agents be am- 
bassadors, ministers plenipotentiary, 
or simple envoys, on which depends 
the success or the failure of the 
views and plans of the Government 
at home. If we had chosen more 
fitting agents in the last century, we 
might have earlier learned of the 
treaty for the partition of Poland, 
of which we knew nothing till it 
had been two months signed. 

We have now stated enough to 
prove that the education and organ- 
ization of our diplomatic corps is 
imperfect ; and, till the mode of se- 
lection and appointment be changed, 
we have little hope of witnessing 
any important alteration or improve- 
ment. 

Two or three large folio volumes 
might be easily filled with the errors 
and mistakes of our diplomacy—to 
use no haisher term. ‘Their deeds of 
omission are as numerous as their 
deeds of commission. It is one of 
the peculiarities incident to this ser- 
vice, that whenever any real or 
effective business is to be done at any 
embassy, it is not performed by the 
ambassador, his secretaries, or at- 
tachés, but by persons sent out ex- 
pressly for the purpose—by some 
specialité, as the French would say, 
who has a peculiar aptitude. Thus 
Mr. Villiers, and Mr. John Bowring, 
commonly called Dr. Bowring, were 
sent on various missions to Irance, 
to Egypt, and to the Mediterranean. 
Thus Sir Henry Parnell was sent to 
inquire, as well as Dr. Bowring, into 
the system of comptabilité, and of 
the French post-office ; thus Messrs. 
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M‘Gregor, Porter, Featherstone- 
haugh, Rothery, and Banfield, were 
sent to inquire into the questions of 
tariffs, sulphur monopoly, &c. Even 
when the questions of the slave 
trade and the right of search were to 
be settled with France, instead of 
managing this through the agency 
of our ambassador at Paris, Dr. 
Lushington was named commis- 
sioner to discuss the question with 
the Duke de Broglie on the part of 
France. We by no meanssay that this 
was wrong under the circumstances. 
But does not the very employment 
of half-a-dozen or more men, nei- 
ther belonging to the corps diplo- 
matique nor in all cases persons of 
eminent capacity —does not the em- 
ployment of strange and foreign 
hands to do the proper business of 
embassies convey the strongest cen- 
sure on the body, and prove its 
general inefficiency? In the whole 
range of our diplomacy, there is 
not a man with a tithe of the 


attainments of Dr. (now Sir Ste- 


phen) Lushington ; yet if that emi- 
nent individual, before he had been 
made a judge, desired to fill an em- 
bassy, or even to go as envoy extra- 
ordinary to a third or fourth rate 
power, obstacles would have been 
interposed—the berth would have 
been required for the brother of my 
lord duke of this, or the son of the 
marquess of that. 

It were time, now. that we said 
somewhat on the costliness of our 
diplomacy, and of the extent to 
which salaries may be reduced. Be- 
fore, however, we enter on details, 
let us be understood. We are not 
of the number of those who think 
parsimony economy, for a great ex- 
pense may be an essential part of 
true economy, especially if large 
ends are to be attained. Extraordi- 
nary expense, however, should be 
limited to the worth of the occasion ; 
and looking at the large sums paid 
by England to men notoriously in- 
efficient, every dispassionate person 
will say, that the scale of salaries 
ought to be immediately reformed. 
Even with really good, efficient, and 
working men, there is room for re- 
trenchment, as we shall proceed to 
show. 

The ambassador in Paris receives 
a salary of 10,000. per annum, in- 
dependently of a house rent free. 
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This, comprising the advantage ac- 
eruing from the hétel of embassy, is 
a larger sum than is received by any 
of our judges—a larger sum than is 
received by the chief j justice of Eng- 
land, who has about ten times as 
much labour, twenty times as much 
responsibility, and who requires for 
the due exercise of his office higher 
faculties, and greater attainments. 
Under all the circumstances of the 
ease, and seeing that our ambassador 
is accredited to a republic, we con- 
ceive a salary of 8000/. a-year to be 
abundantly sufficient. By this means 
asaving of 2000/. would be effected 
for the country. 

The secretary of embassy has 
1000/. per annum, and the first af- 
taché 4001. In neither of these sala- 
ries, nor in the salaries of any of the 
secretaries or attachés, would we 
make any alteration whatever. 

The ambassador to Russia has an 
allowance of 10,000/. a-year, with 
10001. for house rent. From this 
embassy we would even make a 
larger reduction—deducting altoge- 
ther the allowance for house rent, 
and allowing the ambassador 80001. 
a-year. We are aware that St. 
Petersburgh is an expensive capital, 
but there British travellers are rare, 
and the demands on the hospitality 
of the embassy are few and far be- 
tween. A British envoy is not bound 
to imitate the reckless prodigality, 
the wasteful profusion and barbaric 
pomp, of Russian Boyars. The din- 
ners and balls of an ambassador gain 
him no influence. It is not truffes 
ala Provencale, or salmis de bécas- 
sines, however exquisite, that pro- 
duce effect on the chanceries of 
foreign governments, but the num- 
ber of British sail of the line afloat, 
and the patriotic spirit of the Eng- 
lish people. Even with 8000/. a- 
year, however, an English ambassa- 
dor at St. Petersburgh would possess 
a larger income than any one of the 
corps diplomatique there resident. On 
this embassy, therefore, a saving of 
3000/. a-year could be well made. 

The salary of the ambassador at 
Vienna is 9000/. a-year, with an 
allowance of 9007. for house rent. 
As Vienna is one of the cheapest 
capitals, and as the political import- 
ance of Austria in the balance of 
Europe is considerably decreased, we 
think the business of the embassy 
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might be very well conducted for 
70001. a-year ; thus saving 2000/. in 
salary, and 900/. in house rent. 

The next embassy is that to the 
Sublime Porte, the salary of which 
is 6500 a-year. From this the sum 
of 1500/7. per annum might be de- 
ducted, leaving the ambassador 50001. 
a-year to spend,—an ample allowance 
for any moderate man in a Christ- 
ian, and, @ fortiori, an ample sum in 
a heathen, land. 

The salary of the ambassador to 
Spain is 60007. per annum, with an 
allowance of 500/. per annum for 
house rent. Under any circum- 
stances this is greatly too high a 
salary. But now that Spain has 
dwindled down from a first to a 
third rate power— now that she 
exercises no influence in Europe— 
we conceive the ambassador would 
be liberally paid with a salary of 
4000/1. per annum, allowing him 
nothing for house rent. When a 
Russian minister was accredited to 
Madrid he had but 4000/, and with 
that sum contrived to get very effi- 
ciently through the business of his 
nation. 

In Prussia we allow our envoy 
extraordinary 5000/. a- year, with 
5001. for house rent. As Prussia is 
poor as frugal, it seems to us that 
we should be in harmony with fru- 
gality so far as is compatible with 
efficiency. Under these circum- 
stances 30007. or 3500/7. per annum 
would be an ample allowance, co- 
vering all expenses of house. 

The envoy in the charming capital 
of Naples— Vede Napoli e pot mori— 
a capital one would pay largely to 
be enabled to live in, has an allow- 
ance of 4000/. salary, and 400/. per 
annum for house rent. As there is 
really no business to do at Naples, 
and as that town is one of the very 
cheapest under the sun, there can be 
little doubt that 3000/. a-year would 
be an ample allowance for all ex- 
penses, house rent included. 

The same remark applies to Por- 
tugal, where the. salary is the same. 
Like case therefore like rule. On 
both these embassies a reduction of 
1400/. per anuum ought to be made. 

The envoy at the Hague has an 
allowance of 3600/. a-year, with 4001. 
for house rent. As the Dutch are a 
most frugal people, and asthe country 
no longer possesses the rank and im- 
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portance among nations which it 
attained in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, it appears to us 
that it would be difficult to assign a 
reason why the minister should have 
more than 30001. a-year to defray 
all expenses. The envoy, Sir E. 
Cromwell Disbrowe, is a descendant 
of the Protector Cromwell, and no 
man was less likely to tolerate extra- 
vagance than Old Noll. 

‘What we have said in reference 
to the Hague applies in as full a 
degree to Belgium. The salary is 
the same, so should be the reduction, 
thus effecting a saving on each mis- 
sion of 1000/. a-year. 

The envoy to Sweden has an al- 
lowance of 3000/. a-year, with 4007. 
for house rent. 2400/. a-year would 
be an ample allowance for this and 
the mission to Denmark, where the 
salary is the same. 

As Munich is a remarkably cheap 
and abundant capital, the allowance 
of 3600/., with 400/. a-year for house 
rent, is considerably too large. The 
finest house in Munich might be had 
for half the money. From the 
Munich mission, as well as the Sar- 
dinian, a deduction of 14002. per 
annum each ought to be made. We 
admit that the minister at Turin has 
latterly had somewhat to do (the 
minister’s berth at Munich is a com- 
plete sinecure), and that Mr. Aber- 
cromby has done his business well ; 
but nevertheless we conceive a salary 
of 2600/. a-year ample. 

900/. might be reduced from the 
allowance of the minister to the 
German Diet, who receives 26007. 
a-year salary, and an allowance of 
300/. for house rent ; and from the 
ministers at Wurtemburg and Tus- 
cany, who receive each 2000/. a-year, 
with an allowance of 300/. for house 
rent, a reduction might be made in 
the former of 500/. a-year at the 


Salary of Ministers ... 

Chargé d’Affaires ... 4500 

Secretary of Legation 2000 

We do not say that the repre- 
sentative of an old monarchy should 
be paid in the same manner and on 
the same scale as the representative 
of a young republic, but it certainly 
does appear to us that in paying him 
double the sum allowed by America, 
z.e. 36001. to cover all expenses, 
every exigency ought to be satisfied. 
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least, and from the latter a still larger 
sum, unless indeed it were proposed 
to credit the minister at Wurtemburg 
to the Court of Saxony likewise. 
In that event the minister might be 
allowed his present salary. 

The ministers to Switzerland and 
Greece, who receive each salaries of 
2000/., with an allowance, of the 
first 250/., and the second 200/., for 
house rent, should be considerably 
reduced. Among the thrifty Swiss 
an extravagant salary is out of place, 
1500/7. ought to cover all expenses ; 
nor do we think a larger sum ought 
to be given to the minister at Greece. 

The ministers at Mexico, Colombia, 
and Buenos Ayres receive far too 
large salaries. 

At Mexico we pay 3600/. a-year 
salary, with an allowance of 400/. 
for house rent. From this 1500. 
a-year ought to be deducted, leaving 
2500/. to cover all expenses. 

At Colombia we pay the minister 
30007. a-year salary, with an al- 
lowance of 400/. for a house; and 
at Buenos Ayres 3000/. a-year, with 
300/. for a house. From these two 
missions 15007. a-year ought to be 
deducted, if, indeed, the business 
might not be well performed by a 
consul-general and chargé d affaires, 
which is the plan followed by France. 
The minister accredited to Chili, 
Peru, Guatamala, and the Banda 
Oriental, receives the very large sum 
of 5900/7. This allowance ought to 
be reduced nearly one-half, if indeed 
it were not as well to irtrust the 
duties to a simple consul-general and 
chargé d’affuires. 

The minister at Washington has a 
salary of 45001. a-year, with an 
allowance of 500/. for house rent. 
This seems a monstrous sum when 
we refiect that the salaries of diplo- 
matic agents. of the United States 
are as follows :— 


9000 dollars per annum, about £1800 


900 
330 


” ” 


” ” 


3y the reductions we have pro- 
posed a saving of about 50,000/. per 
annum might be effected. We 
would not throw this into the coffers 
of the State, but apply it to the pay- 
ment of the attachés to the embassies 
and legations. These young gentle- 
men, being then the paid servants of 
the State, might be compelled to 
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attend regularly to their duties, and 
to follow them as a profession, as 
young men follow law or medicine, 
or any other calling. How such a 
reform may be brought about we 
may take an early opportunity of 
showing. In all we have said touch- 
ing reductions we of course speak 
prospectively, for it would be not 
only unfair, but flagrantly unjust, to 
interfere with present possessors, or 
what are called ‘vested interests.’ 
For the present we must conclude, 
the space reserved to us being already 
exhausted. But we may, from the 
deliberations of Lord John Russell’s 
Committee or the course of public 
events, be obliged again to recur 
to the subject within a very short 
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period. The theme is an inviting 
and fertile one; and as nations are 
approximated by rail and steam, the 
question becomes more and more 
important. 

Happily the people of the two 
greatest and most civilized nations in 
the world are now so enlightened, 
instructed, and well disposed, that 
not even the perverse combativeness 
of politicians, French or English, can 
set them by the ears. We shall, 
therefore, despite Greece and Don 
Pacifico, Palmerston and De Lahitte, 
have the felicity of offering our 
suggestions, and making our remarks 
in a season of peace, favourable 
alike to reform and retrenchment. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


[Both intended to be set to music. ] 


‘MIS sweet to lie in the noon-day shade, 
With the white clouds sailing overhead, 
When the flowers give out a heavy perfume, 
And the bee hangs o'er them with busy hum, 
And think of thee! 


*T is sweet to wander in twilight pale, 

When night is dropping her dusky veil,— 

To watch the stars as they slowly appear, 

And track the bat as he flits through the air, 
And think of thee! 


Tis sweet in all hours of day or night, 

In the deepest gloou. or the brightest light, 

In lonely silence or . stive cheer, 

*Tis sweet—no matter when or where— 
To think of thee! 


7 'M weary of this heavy chain, 
i Im weary of this lengthen’d pain,— 
Vould I were free! 
One thought before me day and night, 
One object ever in my sight, 
Loo dear to me! 


I think of what I was before, 

The gay and lightsome heart I bore, 
And what I’m now! 

The beating pulse, the choking sigh, 

The burning blush, the sleepless eye, 
Are all I know! 


Yet there are times when doubts depart, 
And thoughts come soothing o’er my heart, 
Which sweetly say 
That some one also feels like me, 
And some one suffers equally,— 
Oh, that he may! 
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LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES.* 


i lives and actions of men, who, 
filling eminent stations, have in- 
fluenced their generations for good 
or ill, are interesting to all time, and 
their narration is peculiarly appro- 
priate to such as are treading, or 
who would tread, in their steps. 
Biography has ceased to be the pro- 
vince of professional authors, and is 
undertaken by amateurs, to whom it 
is a labour of love. Statesmen, di- 
vines, lawyers, physicians, soldiers, 
sailors, artizans, and others, have 
their labours and memories pre- 
served longa nocte, not by a vates 
saucer, but by their followers and 
fellow-labourers. This practice has 
its general objections, and its special 
recommendations. Books written in 
a very professional style are seldom 
popular with the mass of lay readers, 
and the professional are not easily 
conciliated, since their prejudices can 
be neither avoided nor humoured by 
a faithful biographer. The object 
of biography is to obtain sympathy 
for its subject, so it is necessary that 
the biographer should himself feel 
aright what he is trying to impart 
to the reader. A mere detail of the 
events of a life cannot do this, since 
the actors or sufferers do not always 
leave behind either a clue or com- 
mentary. There are some whose 
character is a mere habit moulded 
by circumstance ; while with others 
there is an incessant struggle for 
mastery, an action and reaction of 
inward energy upon outward acci- 
dent. The mind is its own place, 
and there the biographer must stand 
in his theme’s stead, and assume such 
motives and impulses as are con- 
sistent with the actions he is about 
to describe. How peculiarly the 
biography of lawyers and judges 
needs such a substitution, is a point 
on which we will not enlarge. Their 
conduct is more liable to misrepre- 
sentation than that of any other 
order of men; and as they are as- 
sailed with more of vulgar calumny, 
so they may better endure candid 
examination, however severe. A 
lawyer is not to be measured by the 
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world’s opinion, nor by that of his 
clients, but by the law to which he 
conforms, and by justice which he 
serves. The lives of a long course 
of judges is a history of the law 
they administered, and of the people 
whom the law controlled. We see 
those who merely worked the law 
heedless of its philosophy, and those 
who, magnifying their office, la- 
boured to make it yet more obedient 
to the wants it was meant to satisfy. 
We see how self-sufficient the law 
is; how independent, comparatively, 
of its ministers. We see how it has 
been ever enlarged and amended, 
not by lawyers for a mere fanciful 
improvement of the instrument they 
wielded, but by the demands of those 
whose experience was the best judge 
of its efficiency. Necessity for a 
change was pronounced, and then the 
lawyers assisted to give it shape and 
substance. The judges to whom Lord 
Campbell introduces us, did much 
more for codification than for legis- 
lation. Law amendment was left to 
the suitors’ wants, not for the diver- 
sion of two or three ex-chancellors 
and judges. Whether this latter ar- 
rangement be the better we cannot 
determine, but it is likely to make 
the lives of future lawyers less in- 
teresting than those in the volumes 
before us. 

These require no introduction at 
our hands, since they stand on the 
same footing as their predecessors, 
The Chancellors. Their merits and 
defects are repeated in equal degree, 
but in less amount, just as two vo- 
lumes are less than seven. They 
are just as lively and readable, and 
just as calculated to raise ever and 
anon a smile at the author’s expense. 
He is never lost sight of for many 
pages; lives the most barren, and 
events whose interest seems quite de- 
funct, suggest analogies which none 
but himself could fasten upon them. 
Future biographers of Hubert de 
Burgh may not be friends and col- 
leagues of Lord Clanricarde ; and the 
superior merit of the Commonwealth 
lawyers will not perhaps be so pal- 


From the Norman Conquest to the Death 
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ble to a historian who has not 

imself failed to compel a general 
registry for deeds. These harmless 
indulgences we would not curtail, lest 
we should lose something graphical 
and racy; but the egotism is not 
always harmless. Without mention- 
ing names, stories are told about 
contemporaries which can only be 
ill-naturedly thrust into a narration 
of centuries gone by. Only those 
who can read history just as they 
would listen to gossip, can care to 
hear that our author did once know a 
lawyer, who was threatened with 
being obliged to cite his cases on affi- 
davit. Is such an offence never to 
be forgotten, and the offender never 
to be forgiven? [f the latter be dead, 
his innocent relations may have as 
keen memories as Lord Campbell un- 
seasonably displays. We are tempted 
to trouble his lordship with a bit of 
our own recollection: is not there 
some sympathy between the name 
inscribed as sponsor to this work, 
and an event recorded in note to page 
132 of the sixth volume of The Chan- 
cellors? There are many more hits 
aimed in the notes at judges and 
lawyers, whose exceptionable beha- 
viour the author has witnessed ; but 
since they point as much at a class 
as at individuals it would be super- 
fluous to notice them. These little- 
noted exuberances contrast with the 
dignity of the text, where contempo- 
raries are mentioned with courtesy, 
and Lord Campbell with ceremony. 
But further remark upon the man- 
ner of the book we reserve for the 
detail we will now attempt of its 
contents. 

The material for these volumes 
has been evidently collected with 
much less care than that of the 
larger work, The Chancellors. Those 
worthies, to an infinite number— 
many unknown before by name— 
were introduced in their social and 
private life, as well as in official cha- 
racter. Their parentage, birth, mar- 
riage, with its bitters and sweets, 
children and representatives, were 
all in order, and verified by dates. 
The Justices are singularly dateless ; 
and, as if to reconcile us to the omis- 
sion, very many of the dates re- 
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corded are so erroneous as to detect 
themselves. These are wilful, for 
to know how old a man dies does 
imply knowledge of the year of his 
birth and death. Descent from a 
chief-justice is at least an excuse 
for pride, so we should be glad 
to know who are entitled to make 
such boast. Sir Thomas Fleming 
was a harmless personage, and that 
he preceded Coke, and exceeded 
Bacon, is not reason for his biogra- 
pher to rejoice that he knows nothing 
about his descendants. Mr. John 
Fleming sat in parliament along 
with Lord Campbell, and, we be- 
lieve, now lives where the chief- 
justice died, so he is apparently that 
slighted magistrate’s representative. 
We can pardon his not caring to 
connect a respectable family with 
the infamous Sir R. Wright, though 
the identity of name and abode looks 
like more than a coincidence.* Here 
we may justly congratulate the ad- 
mirers of virtue in high station, and 
the believers in superior purity in 
former ages, upon the improved mo- 
rality of judges compared with chan- 
cellors. Except Scroggs and the 
abovenamed Wright, whose profli- 
gacy was among their least injurious 
vices, they are all worthy, respect- 
able characters,—thanks to their bio- 
grapher. This amendment is hardly 
accountable ; their education was the 
very highway of temptation; and 
morality was never a requisite for 
promotion, even in a female reign. 
Chief-justice Willes was said to have 
been kept under through an ill re- 
port, which shocked George the Se- 
cond’s virtuous ears, that he had as 
little law as morality ; but that cloud 
dispersed, and it was only his foolish 
arrogance which prevented his life 
from being written earlier among 
the tenants of the great seal. How- 
ever, we have the pleasure of re- 
membering that those judicial wor- 
thies who most eminently adorned 
their position, were men of positive 
dignity of life. 

Lord Campbell cannot trace so high 
an origin for his justices as for hischan- 
cellors, the former being a Norman 
introduction ; but, to make amends, 
he vindicates for them a far higher 


* It is singular, that though one of this man’s earliest villanies was the fraudulent 
sale of this property, and he was attainted besides, yet the estate now belongs to the 
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rank. The grand justitiars were in- 
deed vicars of the kingdom during 
the frequent royal absences, and not 
unfrequently vicars over the sove- 
reign in his presence. The first 
chancellor was Augmendus, which 
looks like the passive participle of 
some unlearnt verb; the first jus- 
tice is a name as well known as that 
of Lord Mansfield, who closes the 
work,—Odo, the Conqueror’s bro- 
ther. His career is a fit beginning 
for the history of the times: his dou- 
ble aspect, Earl of Kent and Bishop 
of Bayeux, frowning down upon the 
great results of the Conquest,—the 
feudal system, and clerical domina- 
tion. His stormy life, alternating 
between rebellion and adhesion, is 
too well known to need even an 
allusion. His last act is a key- to 
its beginning, middle, and end; he 
left all his wealth, however indirectly 
gotten, to the Church and to the 
poor. Odo’s successor, Sir William 
de Warrenne, fills only a page with 
his life and death, yet the one was 
as admirable as the other was la- 
mentable. His answer to the demand 
for the title to his estate is the tenure 
of nearly all the peerage and old 
landed proprietors to this day; and 
his grievous post mortem adjuration 
ought to have abolished disposi- 
tions in mortmain long before the 
statute. The very earliest of our 
religious reformers was a chief-jus- 
tice, Richard de Luci, a Norman ba- 
ron, contemporary with Beckett. He 
was the first of his order who lost the 
extra-judicial rank in favour of the 
aspiring chancellor; and we may 
conceive that it was jealousy of his 
rival's supremacy which inclined him 
to Church Reform. Being a layman, 
he had no vows in his way ; but his 
scruples were so strong as to snatch 
him from his triumph, which re- 
mains to this day in the Constitutions 
of Clarendon, the groundwork of 
the Reformation. Excommunication 
might crush the offender, but could 
not erase the offence; nor could the 
assumption of monastic vows fasten 
again the fetters which his mind, too 
early ripe, had broken off. We may 
remember De Luci as the first chief- 
sete whose works have followed 
1im down to the nineteenth century. 

His successor in the narrative—for 
many are passed over—was the father 
of the common law, a distinguished 
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statesman and soldier. Glanville was 
a layman, but a good classic and 
skilled in the Roman law, which 
makes his Treatise more valuable, 
since it is the floating common law of 
England alone, reduced to a system. 
Our author has extracted the preface 
from the Treatise, and we will extract 
a sentence from the preface : —‘ The 
English laws, although not written, 
may, without impropriety, be called 
laws. Indeed we adopt the maxim, 
‘What pleases the prince has the 
force of law.’ But I refer more par- 
ticularly to those laws evidently pro- 
mulgated by advice of nobles and 
authority of prince.” We may re- 
member this authority when, further 
in these volumes, we see how baseless 
and oppressive was the fiction of the 
dispensing power. Milton, who has 
reported all the law of parliament and 
lawyers upon the office of royalty— 
that is, one side of the question—has 
overlooked this. Grievances hardest 
of dying are often endorsed with some 
unimpeachable name, like charms and 
spells with the name of the Deity, as 
we read of in romance. Moreover, 
this is only an extract, and no doubt 
but the writer reserved obedience to 
those laws he was so diligently and 
lucidly expounding. 

A liberal pope in the twelfth cen- 
tury takes us by surprise; but it 
is true that, in 1180, Glanville owed 
his elevation to a message from Rome 
to four bishops who held the justice- 
ship in commission, ‘That it was 
their duty to feed their flocks, and 
not to act as secular magistrates.’ 
Holy Church must have renewed her 
strength after the shock from the 
Constitutions of Clarendon ; and, in- 
deed, the policy in preferring an en- 
lightened layman to a jobbing, cleri- 
cal oligarchy, was not one which a 
pope could be expected to declare. 
This wisdom lasted at least sixteen 
years ; for Walter Hubert, archbishop 
of Canterbury, was removed on man- 
date from the pope to Richard, on 
pain of his soul’s health. The arch- 
bishop had rather outrageously post- 
poned his sacred to his civil duty ; 
and his impropriety of conduct in- 
duced his holiness to forbid absolute- 
ly the distraction of the clergy from 
theircures, totheirgreat mortification. 
These were the most stormy days the 
justiceship has lived through, rival 
candidates warring upon each other 
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in the king’s name, but against his 
will. The end commonly was that 
the defeated candidate fled to sanctu- 
ary, whence his enemy dragged him ; 
which crime was never unnoticed or 
ts ee The prize to be gained 
by the sacrilege could well pay for its 
transgression, and malicious sins were 
not more keenly scrutinized than 
errors, but only according to their 
result. 

It is a singular coincidence, that 
when ecclesiastics were excluded from 
the justiceship, the office was stripped 
of its military character. This amend- 
ment was wrought by the people’s de- 
mands for something like regular ad- 
ministration of justice : not by kings, 
for they made no great change in 
their choice ; nor by popes, for eccle- 
siastics continued to bear arms in a 
lawless occasional way 

William Fitzpeter, who decided the 
case of Fauconbridge v. Plantagenet, 
falsely calling himself Fauconbridge, 
gives Lord Campbell occasion to fire off 
again his old joke about Shakespeare's 
legal education. (See Chancellors, vol. 
vi. p. 344). Lest it should not be a joke 
after all, we will try to explain the 
probable source of Shakespeare’s legal 
proficiency. There were few books 
in his time, and little learning to pick 
up; and though it is not agreed that 
he was a great reader, he could have 
extracted wit out of a law-book, or 
even out of Westminster Hall. His 
appreciation of the law reflects as 
much honour as it imparts; for, of 
course, he understood the technical 
terms he uses, though lawyers have 
not been able to follow him so far. 
Shakespeare, Lowever, is a great au- 
thority with no less a lawyer than 
our author, for he quotes him quite 
gratuitously in note to page 28. How- 
ever, he deserts him about King 
John’s death, which, upon no au- 
thority cited, is shifted from Swines- 
head Abbey to Newark Castle. 

The first chapter is peopled with 
creatures of the dark ages, for whose 
doings and misdoings Spelman and 
the chroniclers are the authorities 
along with Shakespeare, and the au- 
thor has but given shape to their 
floating memoranda. But their euc- 
cessor, Sir Robert Tressillian was a 
man whose life was a history, though 
his name is not better known than 
those of his predecessors, who seem 
to have owed their existence to the 
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biographer. Since this personage’s 
life is so striking in action and suf- 
fering, yet so inconsiderable in nar- 
ration, we are tempted to supply at 
least an outline by conjecture. We 
would draw a parallel between him 
and Strafford, though probably the 
resemblance was less in character 
than in conduct and fate. His Ques- 
tions were better than Thorough; and 
if his master owed more to him than 
Charles did to Strafford, he was less 
guilty of his death. These Questions, 
drawn up by the chief-justice and 
submitted to judges, were, of course, 
treason in the sight of fourteen 
barons, who had usurped a recog- 
nized authority over the king; but 
reading them in the light of halfa 
millennium, they seem only a fair ex- 
position of kingly prerogative and 
ministerial responsibility, except the 
restriction on the right of parliament 
to impeach judges and ministers. A 
negative to the questions would have 
been the same restriction the Long 
Parliament meant to have placed on 
Charles, only he forced upon them 
the alternative of civil war, which 
they were less directly, though as 
surely, forcing upon him. That 
the king should dictate what parlia- 
ment was to deliberate upon was the 
practice down to the constitutional 
times of Queen Elizabeth, and its 
assertion was only treason against the 
committee of barons. Since Tres- 
sillian had promoted the transfer of 
power into their hands, probably with 
a view to their overthrowing them- 
selves, when fortune placed him at 
their disposal he received no more 
than his desert. But his ill fate does 
not make him a less useful and loyal 
subject, nor his memory less respect- 
able. It is satisfactory to know that 
he is the only one of his order who 
has suffered capitally, though his 
predecessor, Sir John de Cavendish, 
fell by the hands of a mob, similarly 
to Chancellor Sudbury. While 
speaking of strange deaths, we can- 
not overlook Sir W. Hankford, whose 
suicide by another's hand, through 
sheer weariness of an honourable 
career, is a good sermon on the bur- 
den of life. 

Richard II. survived his chief- 
justice to be dispossessed through the 
agency of a successor, Sir W. Thir- 
nynge. Lord Campbell is anxious 
that analogy should be drawn between 
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this break in the succession and that 
which occurred 300 years later ; but, 
in truth, the difference is the only 
lesson to be drawn from it. Parlia- 
ment in its omnipotence fastened an 
abdication upon James, who had at 
least forfeited the crown ; while Bol- 
ing broke and the chief-justice caused 
a surrender to be made to Richard of 
the allegiance due to him, and re- 
ceived his kingly capacity into their 
hands by formal demise. Henry 
succeeded not by election like Wil- 
liam, but as right heir during the 
silence of Lord March. Thirnynge, 
who seems a favourite with his bio- 
grapher, is finished with a few lines of 
wonder at the extinction of his name. 
Certainly many have forfeited Lord 
Coke's title to be numbered among 
good lawyers through leaving no 
issue or name, but we think it would 
be stranger to meet a Belknappe or 
a Shareshall than a Thirnynge. We 
are glad that Sir W. Gascoyne so 
well sustains the additional light 
thrown upon him, and that we are 
not obliged to separate him from the 
committor of Prince Henry. Our 
author has well pleaded for an old 
story that is dear to all, even such as 
read neither history nor Shakespeare. 

Those times were favourable for 
lawyers, when the crown was shaking 
in the grasp of rival claimants. Such 
as had neither wealth nor friends (and 
those were needed then for promo- 
tion as much as now) had only to 
strip themselves of conscience, and 
they got the start of better lawyers 
than themselves. The change of 
succession was no more to the judge 
than change of name; he had the 
same law to distort, and the same 
sentence to repeat. Each party pro- 
scribed the other, and each needed 
the same instrument of vengeance. 
To change the chief-justice would 
have been as superfluous as to change 
the hangman. It is quite in keeping 
with the times that Markham should 
have been deprived, and that Billing 
died Chief-justice of England. 

We have said that these notes some- 
times help us to a bit of the author's 
experience—now to puzzle, now to 

lease. We have one upon Chief- 
justice Catlyne convicting the Duke 
of Norfolk of high treason against 
Queen Elizabeth, for supporting 
Queen Mary against the Regent. 
He says justly, that it was mere so- 
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phistry to assert that the prisoner 
was adhering to the queen’s enemies, 
since making war in a foreign realm 
can never be so construed. And to 
illustrate this very rational position, 
the note says that the author gave 
an ez officio opinion, which was acted 
on, that American Sympathisers in- 
vading Canada were guilty of treason 
in the days of Papineau and Lord 
Durham. We should have con- 
ceived this accomplishing of the Ame- 
rican destiny was more like an in- 
vasion than a seditious conspiracy. 
To be sure, there had been no de- 
claration of war; but Americans do 
not stand upon ceremony, and pri- 
vateers are hardly traitors, though 
they may not be entitled to con- 
sideration as prisoners of war. 

But we must not longer defer pay- 
ing our respects to the greatest law- 
= and one of the best judges Eng- 

and has ever seen. All Coke’s vir- 
tues were bound up in his love of 
the law, and his solitary failing, ava- 
rice, is not a foreign root in that soil. 
His learning was early acquired, but 
his love for his calling was growing 
even when death plucked the fulness 
of his years. To this pursuit he 
postponed all those which go to en- 
large the heart,—that is, the heart 
men carry on their sleeve, oftener 
than in their bosom; but his defi- 
ciencies would not have been remarked 
except for the contrast which his 
rival, Bacon, presented. Coke’s dis- 
like to him has damaged him more 
than any error in his life, for it has 
induced posterity to take his own 
word that he knew and cared nothin 

for the studies which Bacon adorned. 
Though we cannot deny that he 
uniformly scorned the liberal arts, 
we would demur to the conclusion 
that he was never able to appreciate 
them. There is evidence that he had 
not, while at school, ‘ as much delight 
in cramming the rules of prosody in 
doggerel verse as in the finest passages 
of Virgil.” He used to quote the 
ontario slighted, though that might 
be an effort of memory; but his 
simile of the bees, in his speaker's 
address to Queen Elizabeth, is an 
evidence of taste which, whether 
original or not, was quite proper to 
the personage addressed. As he 
ceased to be a courtier he became more 
matter of fact, yet none would ex- 
change his speeches to James for 
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those of Bacon to Elizabeth. How- 
ever, he could not expect favour from 
the order he despised; and if he 
never read a poem or heard a play, 
poets and dramatists heeded him more 
than he did them. Lord Campbell 
quotes Shakespeare, ridiculing his 
vehemence in criminal trials ; but the 
assage is no more than an allusion. 
adnan, in the Fatal Dowry, has 
drawn him at full length as old 
Novall. His unhappy private life 
was all owing to his only vice, ava- 
rice. That cost him a blessing he 
could have prized —a good wife. 
Indeed, he had given practical evi- 
dence that he could well divide his 
love between his calling and his wife ; 
and he recorded that domestic hap- 
piness was Heaven’s witness to a vir- 
tuous lawyer, at a time when his 
second bargain had failed him. He 
has ieft such proof of the soundness 
of his heart, that we must attribute 
his cruelty to Raleigh, Essex, &c., to 
aversion from that philosophy which 
affected to despise law. But apolo- 
gies are needless, since his immortal 
honour was earned long after these 
had perished, justly or unjustly. 
Coke was no more than a lawyer in 
Elizabeth’s time ; those days required 
but one statesman, and that was a 
woman. James brought to his in- 
heritance many governmental ex- 
crescences, the excision of which kept 
Coke’s hand well employed. Our 
author has added nothing new to the 
history of his labours and sufferings 
for freedom, only his consistency and 
firmness of purpose are set forth 
more apparently. It would be unfair, 
however, to omit, for the credit ofa 
lady who makes no show in history, 
that while Coke was in trouble the 
queen stood his firm friend. Since 
her majesty was a foreigner, it would 
be a superfluous compliment to attri- 
bute her conduct to more than kind- 
heartedness, and a doubt of her 
husband's overweening pretensions. 
Coke’s demeanour after release was 
consistent with the conduct which had 
brought him into disgrace. He nei- 
ther showed nor felt resentment, but 
believed that the law had been struck 
at, while the blow had been pur- 
yosely lightened to him personally. 
le had employed his confinement in 
completing his body of the law, so 
he came forth prepared to provide 
for its future maintenance inviolate. 
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He hastened to declare the true 
ground upon which king and people 
stood, what lay between them, and 
how it was to be bridged over. True, 
it was years before he put up the 
petition of right, but he waited for 
new provocation from a new king. 
Whether he counselled Hampden’s 
resistance to ship-money is a point 
which can add nothing to his own 
fame, but it would improve Hamp- 
den’s position, which might have 
been a mere experiment to catch po- 
ularity. His fast hours were pecu- 
iarly circumstanced. Probably his 
death was hastened by his iatrophobia, 
which he seems to have shared with 
a late distinguished individual, who 
has rather caricatured than copied 
him as a lawyer and patriot. His 
death-bed was outraged by one of 
those acts of ‘ignorant impatience,’ 
which told more against Charles’s 
cause than the battles he lost or the 
treaties he spurned. 

The remaining chief-justices under 
royalty were all raised up for that 
one end—the discovery of the royal 
road to money. They were none of 
them bad men: Crewe was a failure, 
for he refused his work ; but in hap- 
pier times he would have been well- 
nigh perfection. Sir R. Heath re- 
calls Sir W. Jones’s reply to James 
II., when removed for scrupling at 
the dispensing power. He was a 
lawyer, and a ripe one, who would 
have honestly affirmed even more 
than that, but he did not leave his 
like behind him. Herbert had the 
same peculiar frame of mind and the 
same high qualities, but he was no 
lawyer. Lord Campbell is prejudiced 
against Sir N. Hyde, who tried the 
members who had broken peace in 
parliament in 1629. All that Selden, 
Noy, or his lordship himself can urge 
for the inviolability of privilege is, that 
parliament, as the highest court, can- 
not be appeached in the King’s Bench, 
alower. ‘The House of Commons is no 
court at all, and if it were, its mem- 
bers were not likely to be punished 
for offending against the king's ro | 
for the sake of their own. James 
was right in asserting that the 
king sits constructively in the King’s 
Bench; his actual presence there 
would be more constitutional than 
Charles the Second’s in the House of 
Commons. Lord Holt would have 
committed and tried Hollis and Va- 
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lentine for assaulting Sir John Finch, 
and his opinion of the difference be- 
tween law and privilege has not been 
overthrown by his biographer. Spiteof 
the boast that the question is settled, 
neither people nor lawyers will allow 
of its being aggressively opened again. 
Lord Shaftesbury and Pemberton’s 
case only prove the rule, for the 
Lords being a court of appeal from 
the King’s Bench cannot be controlled 
by its inferior. Lord Campbell can- 
not do this justice right, even in his 
quotations. ‘He was lauded by true 
courtiers, for Oldmixon calls him a 
very worthy magistrate. Now Old- 
mixon in antipathy to the Stuarts 
does not yield even to Mr. Ma- 
caulay, and his commendation is 
plainly ironical. 

A lawyer's life and progress was a 
pretty good meter for political wea- 
ther. His obvious road to prefer- 
ment was to make himself useful to 
the Government, and there were 
more ways than one of doing that. 
Direct applicants for employ crowded 
and crushed one another so upiuer- 
cifully that a man was tempted, for 
his own ease sake, to try the popu- 
lar or sedition line. This course with 
many was but an advertisement that 
they were waiting for a price, and if 
their merit were known, or if a dull 
man had the fortune ofa seat in par- 
liament, he did not wait long. ‘This 
arrangement was not a bad one for 
the public interest: the Crown had a 
succession of active lawyers, and the 
people a range of zealous advocates, 
all bidding one against another, and 
each ready to close with the first 
feasible offer. The competitor's 
conscience alone suffered, and the 
damage must be charged to ‘tyrant 
Custom.’ Before the accession of 
the Stuarts this practice was so sim- 
ple as to need no description at all. 
A member opposed a supply, or a 
lawyer wrote a tract against prero- 
— ; he was at once summoned to 

ead quarters, and threats judiciously 
qualified with promises sent him 
away a loyal and a happy man. To 
serve the Crown wasa rising lawyer's 
destiny ; the people could afford him 
no retainer. But time came when 
the king’s word was no longer as 
good as the people’s voice, and roy- 
alty itself was threatened in order to 
check the king's career against the 
law. During the eleven years Charles 
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enjoyed his crown, the lawyers were 
doubting to what this suspension of 
parliaments would grow. A crisis 
was threatening, but so distant that 
the profession thought it better to 
seize the present hour, and change 
from the popular to the dominant 
side. Since they threw away the 
opportunity of bringing about such 
a settlement as Coke would have 
striven for, they were doomed to 
play an indifferent second throughout 
the revolution; first to Hampden, 
then to the Parliament, then to 
Cromwell. The law stood in digni- 
fied neutrality between exclusive 
prerogative and exclusive popular 
right, and was courted for just so 
much as seemed agreeable to either. 
On one side Heath firmly believed 
that every law silently contained a re- 
servation of the king’s right tobreakit; 
on the other, Milton, who might have 
been a lawyer or aught beside, held 
that laws, being made by and for the 
people, were repealed by their non- 
efficiency, and that the royal con- 
firmation was worthy of neither at- 
tention nor definition. 

These latter views, which were 
common to Bradshaw and Praise- 
God Barebone, simple as they seem, 
were too complex for Cromwell. 
Like most reformers, he was no 
Constructive,— not from a_ blind 
love of pulling down, but from a 
distrust of beginning that of which he 
could not see the probable end. <Ac- 
cordingly, when he perceived that 
some limitation upon the government 
of a single person was needed for the 

resent distress, he chose the old law, 

oping that it would be more pliable 
than any new system that could be 
devised. Still, though the Protector 
was neither a Nehemiah nora Jethro, 
there were many who volunteered 
rules for a provisional government 
until the saints should come to reign 
on earth ; but, with difficulty, he set 
these aside. He knew these re- 
formers would have begun by re- 
forming his instrument of govern- 
ment, and that from any fabric they 
might erect they would have ex- 
cluded himself. An arch without a 
keystone would have been their 
model, but never a builder among 
them but would have been content- 
edly pounded to death by a ruin of 
his own structure. So he wearily 
yielded to the lawyers, like Samson 
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to Delilah’s kisses and scissors; but 
however hazardous the risk, hesita- 
tion would have been worse. It was 
not quite a leap into the dark, but his 
experience of the ground did not 
persuade him that he should fall 
very soft. From the parliament he 
ak called he feared nothing. All 
he had promised was already due to 
the never-dissolved Long Parliament, 
and none could accuse himof a breach 
of promise which all had broken 
alike. But the law was different : 
he had not made it, and was bound 
not to break it. However he might 
scruple about owing to it his position, 
it was an easier creditor than another 
would be. It had bowed to his will, 
and might bow again; but a struggle 
with it would be far worse than that 
which he had successfully waged 
against parliament, during the in- 
terval between the end of the war 
and the beginning of the common- 
wealth. Then he had the king on 
his side, and the law neuter; but 
now he would have to marshal the 
army against the law, the people, and 
the royalists. And victory would 
only postpone the choice, unless he 
could eradicate his opponents and 
live peacefully in a state of siege. 
‘When he threatened Newdigate, ‘ If 
I cannot rule by red gowns I will by 
red coats,’ he had made his election: 
all that law could gain from the 
Long Parliament was the reversal of 
the decision in Hampden’s case. 
Strafford and Laud had fallen con- 
trary to the law, and the casus belli 
was in law rightly with the king. 
But the first estate had been so exclu- 
sively predominant, that remedies 
more speedy and effectual than the 
law could allow were needed by 
the people. Wrong could only be 
undone by wrong, so the law was 
suspended, lest it should shield the 
destroyers of what it was designed to 
preserve. Lawyers then had to 
choose between law and patriotism, 
and since the loss of one was not the 
sure gain of the other, no wonder the 
honest among them knew not what 
todo. Lord Campbell is hard upon 
Hale for declining to make this choice, 
but indeed, save that he refused to 
enter parliament, he went as far as 
Selden did. 

While law lay in suspended ani- 
mation its mechanical action was 


directed by St. John—who, in obe- 
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dience to his sole and single interest, 
opposed both killing Charles and 
crowning Oliver—and Bradshaw, who 
was a perfect lawyer, after Milton's 
peculiar model. When Cromwell 
summoned the lawyers to their duty 
to a de facto sovereign, they had 
more ado to accommodate their con- 
sciences to the proposal than Blake 
had to persuade the sailors that, in 
fighting for another than King 
Charles, they were not committing 
murder. They felt themselves to be 
mere instruments for the public good, 
and knowing their own absolute ne- 
cessity, heeded little the arm that 
had raised them. Hale’s defence of 
Charles was quite consistent with his 
binding his soul to Cromwell by a 
stricter oath than allegiance, abju- 
ration, or any beside. They never 
caught him craftily with guile, for 
indeed they could bring about no 
counter-revolution. From Oliver's 
death to Monk’s march law was ad- 
ministered in Westminster Hall, and 
if Chief-justice Glyn did carry the 
professional allegiance to Breda, it 
was because Lambert was in no con- 
dition to demand it. 

But though Cromwell's restora- 
tion of the law was profitable for 
the community, it was very painful 
to the administrators. It was hard 
for men who had conscientiously 
trimmed between the contending 
parties, and, because the king had 
been executed without their leave, 
had conformed to the de factu sove- 
reign, to try to the death men who 
had fought for a cause they in 
heart preferred to the commission 
under which they sat. What Brad- 
shaw and ‘the learned Glyn and 
Maynard’ found a labour of love, 
was worse than wormwood to Rolle 
and Hale. The former of these last 
carried his scruples so far as to refuse 
to try Penruddock for treason, who 
had stormed Salisbury during the 
assizes, and almost hanged Rolle 
himself; and the latter, after hanging 
a soldier in spite of Cromwell, ab- 
stained from the criminal part of his 
duty. Butthough we commend such 
as for conscience sake risk disgrace 
with powers that be, we must observe 
that these scruples were merely per- 
sonal, and quite foreign from the 
eternal rule of right and wrong. 
Allowing that it was only the arm 
who more than tolerated Cromwell's 
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monopoly of power, still, if either 
Royalists or pure Republicans con- 
sented to administer the law in his 
name, they owed him the,same obe- 
dience that judges had ever paid to 
the crown. To hinder trials for 
treason would be to expose him to 
attacks from lawless men. These 
migit be no worse than he himself had 
once been, but that could not annul 
law and order. There have been 
judges who, like Sir T. More, could 
decide even against the father whom 
they loved for the devil whom they 
hated exceedingly; and Royalist 
judges, under a commonwealth com- 
mission, had need of as high phi- 
losophy. If Rolle and Hale were 
honest in spite of the powers that 
were, so was Bradshaw in spite of 
those that were to be. We cannot 
affirm our author’s condemnation of 
the treason trials before this judge, 
nor understand how the Scotch and 
English who warred against Crom- 
well were less guilty than the Sym- 

thisers who tried to annex Canada. 

he protector’s prerogative of mercy 
was the only partition between sum- 
mum jus and summa injuria, but he 
was too careless of what was de- 
manded by policy as well as duty. 
But there are excuses, for the want 
of secondary punishments was more 
real than in Judge Heath’s day, and 
hanging or beheading was mercy 
compared with what Nayler felt, and 
not much more cruel than selling 
into slavery. 

We venture to differ from Lord 
Campbell's estimate of Hale's con- 
duct during the revolution and in- 
termission of royalty ; and we would 
urge in favour of our conclusion 
that no partizan, however eminent 
and honest, could have rendered 
such service as Hale was prepared 
to do in proposing conditions for 
a restoration. Perhaps even the 
Revolution in 1688 might have been 
forestalled, had not Monk persisted 
in finishing his own game his own 
way. But the same scrupulosity 
which was virtue in great things, the 
course of which it could not divert, 
became a fault when it was pushed to 
its proper results. It led him to 
hinder innocently the course of justice, 
and once to commit most grievous 
sin. We would not leave the un- 
happy trial at Bury, without show- 
ing cause for commending the judge to 
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mercy from Lord Campbell's readers. 
Hale was a religious man, in a time 
when religion was of envy and strife ; 
and though Puritans and Arminians 
could agree in nothing else, they 
were both superstitious, and ready to 
employ the statutes against witchcraft 
upon each other. Moreover, this was 
the infancy of science; the Royal 
Society had its most honourable birth 
in Charles’s reign. No doubt the 
Puritans were no wiser than their 
successors, and assailed science as in- 
fidelity ; yet Hale was scientific as 
well as Puritan. He is happily cleared 
from that excuse for his error; but 
there was in those times a sympathy 
between science and scepticism, and 
the outcry against the witch-laws 
came from a quarter which Hale 
could not but suspect. His charge 
seems to have been influenced by 
consciousness that his treatment of 
this case was anxiously watched, and 
he resolved to brave censure even at 
the cost of two old women’s lives. 
It is provoking to see that while 
Hale displayed such strength of 
weakness, Kelynge, his unworthy 
successor, very ably detected the 
fraud, through which the accused 
suffered notwithstanding. Sir Thomas 
Brown, in evidence, surpassed the most 
vulgar of his errors, and Hale left 
Bury while the women were roast- 
ing, after recording in a meditation 
his resistance against evil spirits. 
Such morbid tenderness of conscience 
is, in fact, no more than an aggravated 
and insidious selfishness. Hale’s fame 
has been more widely extended as a 
moralist and exemplar for youth than 
as a judge ; but his biographer cannot 
even mitigate the sentence which 
Roger North passes upon the failure of 
his educational endeavours. ‘ All his 
sons died in the sink of lewdness and 
debauchery, and if he were to blame 
in their education, it was in too much 
rigour rather than liberty.’ But, like 
many other eminent men, he entirely 
mistook his own métier. The im- 
mortality he had earned as a lawyer, 
he hoped would be paid to his me- 
mory as a poet, a divine, a philoso- 
pher, and a manof science. But be- 
fore he addicted himself to these di- 
versions, he had gained a fame which 
will last as long as those mysteries 
he sought to fathom. 

The lives of Coke and Hale are 
the history of the profession during 
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the Revolutions of 1640 and 1660; 
for its share in that of 1688 we must 
consult another still more eminent 
j If Holt seem a more perfect 
character than either of his great 
weno it is because he presents 

wer salient points. He was neither 
politician nor philosopher, but a 
Judge; he was not even an orator, 
and his speech in the Convention on 
abdication reads more like the report 
of the House’s collective decision 
than an argument. The author 
is for the first time anxious that 
his hero’s youth should strictly cor- 
respond with the tone of his man- 
hood. Forgetting the examples of 
Popham and Pemberton, he would 
make the rule, ‘the child is father 
of the man,’ absolute and without ex- 
ception. Considering Holt’s active, 
resolute disposition, and his education 
in stirring times by a Cavalier father, 
it is not improbable that he was in- 
clined to pursuits rather contrasting 
than incompatible with ‘devoted ap- 
plication, unwearied perseverance, 
and uniform self-control.’ His liberal 
politics were probably imbibed before 
the Restoration; for he could not 


have deserted the winning side, his 
father being a courtier, without some 
convulsion which must leave a track 


‘for a biographer. His professional 
experience was cut short by an un- 
welcome acknowledgment of his abi- 
lity : he was appointed a law officer 
of the Crown. This was killing with 
kindness; for though he might re- 
fuse to serve the Crown against his 
principles, he must abstain from the 
popular side. But disabling and en- 
abling dispensations were the Stuart 
kingcraft. So Holt's genius remained 
in honourable confinement, while the 
Succession was determined as for- 
mally as though by a droiturel real 
action on right of entry. From the 
bishops’ trial to the decision that the 
throne was vacant, all was law: 
James's flight and William’s landing 
were consequences, not causes. The 
Norman line superseded the Saxon 
by right of conquest; the Plan- 
tagenet resigned his subjects’ alle- 
giance and acknowledged his succes- 
sor; but the Stuart was set aside as 
regally dead, and the next in succes- 
sion was chosen, moreover, by elec- 
tion. There would have been more 
difficulty had not James played his 
enemies’ game, but then probably 
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we should have lent the French a 
ere for their deposition of 

harles X. 

Much praise has been wasted upon 
William's judicious treatment of his 
acquisition, as gained by election not 
by conquest, but the services which 
gained him the crown were never 
properly acknowledged. Pemberton 
had contributed far more than 
Somers, yet not only was he kept out 
of the chief-justiceship, but he was 
illegally imprisoned by parliament. 
Respect for the law whereon the title 
to the crown stood should have ex- 
tended to the trial of Jeffreys and 
Wright, instead of starving or fright- 
ening them to death in prison. Pem- 
berton’s behaviour on Lord Russell’s 
trial ought to have recommended 
rather than prejudiced his claim; 
but it was the Whig observance of 
such unlucky politics as those of 
their idol that made William’s reign 
less glorious in council than in war. 
But we could forget the wrongs of 
twenty Pembertons, if their redress 
had deprived us of a single year of 
Holt. For twenty-two years he pre- 
sented a perfect example of judicial 
learning, energy, and independence. 
Since he had no pursuit but law, and 
never intruded upon politics, it might 
be conceived his life would be merely 
the abridgement of a few volumes of 
the Reports, yet it is more political 
than that of any other of his class. 
Politics were thrust upon him, and 
he dealt with them not as a partizan 
but as a judge. He accomplished a 
triumph as great as Coke’: petition of 
right—the people's right to law, not- 
withstanding privilege maintained for 
legislative convenience. Lord Camp- 
bell takes credit to himself for a 
contrary conclusion, but he leaves the 
question where he found it, whether 
Englishmen hold their rights with 
reservation, not of law, not of alle- 
giance, but of the will of parliament? 
We are almost sorry that Holt did 
not threaten to commit the Speaker, 
though all the House were in his 
belly ; but he was as good a man, and 
the words he did speak were quite 
as decisive though not so brusque. 
His only failing was his exclusive 
devotion to law : this almost tempted 
him to place. his court above the 
legislature, and might have involved 
a collision, which would probably 
have cost him more of his fame than 
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eet could have well spared. 
e must, too, have neglected his 
secondary duty to society, in refrain- 
ing from all relaxation; but it isa 
valuable proof of the estimation he 
had earned, that no stories are re- 
membered reflecting on his disregard 
for pursuits foreign to law. How- 
ever, he never suffered the law to 
stand in the light of common sense, 
for though he might pronounce the 
appeal of blood ‘a noble remedy, and 
a badge of rights and privileges of 
Englishmen, he preferred the sta- 
tutes for the punishment of imposture 
to those against witchcraft. 

No judicial act of Holt’s life was 
more honourable than the decision in 
the Bankers’ case. This declared, in 
spite of the Whigs, that William’s 
right was as good as right divine, and 
that, whether he were elected or not, 
he was not removable. William was 
glad to rid himself of those who fancied 
they had made him king, and offered 
the great seal to Holt. Words can- 
not express the honesty of his refusal. 
Others have declined such an offer 
through dislike of change, apprehen- 
sion of loss, or shrinking from re- 
sponsibility ; but none have avowed 
their incapacity, because they could 
not afford the confession as Holt 
could. To regard Holt’s suspicion of 
the liberty of the press as weighing 
against his love of liberty, is to use 
the scales and measures devised for 
modern patriotism. The Areopagitica 
was not written by a lawyer, and, 
indeed, the attack is made upon the 
check of licenses, not of judge and 
jury. Nowadays we may allow news- 
papers to charge ministers with in- 
capacity or dishonesty, for people must 
read, and will read what they please; 
but in Queen Anne’s time such ac- 
cusations were meant seriously: in- 
deed, the implication of wishing to 
subvert the succession was reason- 
able. It is worthy of note that he 
allowed the jury to decide whether 
the libel reflected upon Government, 
unlike Raymond, who so admirably 
refused such a concession, leaving 
Mansfield an example which he but 
feebly followed. 

Leaving Lord Holt, we would wish 
for another biographer to travel 
slowly over the space here crossed 
so rapidly. We must pass over 
those excellent men who form 
the connecting links between Holt 
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and Mansfield, with less attention 
than they deserve. Lord Raymond, 
like Lord Harcourt, accommodated 
his principle to circumstance with 
comfort and credit, while Lord Mans- 
field was seriously damaged through 
inability to do so. Raymond's advo- 
cacy of annual parliaments was quite 
Tory-like, with submission to our 
author. Divine right was vested in 
the king with full assent of the peo- 
ple, but was overthrown by the middle 
classes. ‘The kingship was changed, 
so the Jacobites had lost one tower of 
strength, but the enlarged exertion 
of the other might recover all. The 
middle class could not act upon the 
lower so long as every impression was 
effaceable by yearly appeals to the 
"aig Universal suffrage would 
nave sent the king back to Han- 
over. The mischance in the Ex- 
chequer Court early last term, recalls 
our obligation to Chief-justice Lee. 
Baron Alderson acknowledged the 
good service in making the Old 
Bailey Court endurable, but ap- 
peared not to know to whom praise 
was owing. If we be tempted to 
think these interval judges rather 
dull, we must remember the abomi- 
nable policy which controlled their 
appointment. The chancellors, even 
Macclesfield and Talbot, were fearful 
of being outshone on the other side 
of Westminster Hall; and Lord 
Hardwicke would allow no appeal 
but from self to self. The practice 
of lay peers voting on appeal was 
preferable to the dishonesty of this 
latter abuse. Indeed, from the ac- 
cession of George I. to the death of 
George II. the governing system was 
in a disorder, which only bribery 
could cure. All were Whigs, even 
Lord Mansfield was forced to boast 
of his disgrace; and these hated each 
other as only Whigs can hate. The 
thirst for power was the more un- 
quenchable because mitigated by no 
particle of principle ; and an opposi- 
tion so large and so discordant could 
be rallied against a minister, that the 
king’s government could be carried 
on by only one appliance. 

Lord Campbell deserves thanks for 
the course he has followed in examin- 
ing popular stories about his heroes ; 
while he affirms that of Gascoyne, 
and rejects that of Holt, he patiently 
examines all. He disproves the fa- 
vourite belief that Mansfield had 
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been ‘caught young,’ though inserted 
in his own life of Lord Loughbo- 
rough. But having established his 
Scotch education, he is rather too 
anxious about reconciling John- 
son’s favourable opinion of Mansfield 
with his aversion to Scotchmen. 
a the prejudice was quite an 
amiable one, we may allow that it 
cost an exertion to surmount it. 
That will be enough to satisfy the 
discernment of one party and the 
merit of the other. Too much is 
made of his drinking champagne with 
the wits, at least with Pope. A chief- 
justiceship, and an earldom gained 
by merit, are better reflections than 
the society of one whose poetical ge- 
nius could not make amends for the 
lack of the graces of the heart. Be- 
sides, perfection does not choose per- 
fection for its intimate ; and though 
a man be known by his company, 
the company are not known by the 
man. 

The fiction that the attorney- 
general knew nothing of the devising 
of those measures he was called to 
support, was very convenient for 
Murray, who never belonged to a 
ministry he thoroughly approved. 
Even when he was chief-justice, and 
in the cabinet, none of his colleagues 
thought it becoming to support him 
with more than their votes, or to 
acknowledge his service with com- 
mon gratitude. Their cowardice in 
leaving him to grapple alone with 
Chatham was, like all meanness, mi- 
serable policy; for an indifferent 
speaker can do nothing better for 
himself than to take a generous part 
between two great rivals. The feats 
at arms between these champions are 
disappointing : Chatham persisting in 
leaving invincible ground for such as 
he knew to be tottering, and Mansfield 
rejoicing in triumphs won by no bet- 
ter weapon than special pleading. 
Chatham never failed in attack while 
he condescended to prudence, and 
Mansfield could regain much loss in 
defence ; but the superiority is palpa- 
bly with the former. But it should 
be remembered that oratory was the 
business of one, justice of the other; 
and that Mansfield’s daily refresh- 
ment for the battle which awaited 
him every night was such study as 
our author has so intelligibly ex- 
pounded as the Perrin and Blake 
controversy. 
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A life of Lord Mansfield, from his 
own correspondence, is yet wanting 
to illustrate his times. The downfall 
of Lord Bute is left quite unex- 
plained ; but we see that the chief- 
justice more than passively contri- 
buted to it. The solution lies some- 
where in the state of parties, which 
had rejected old innocent names, 
while they aggravated the rampancy 
of party rancour. That Toryism 
which dared not boil over into Ja- 
cobinism wanted a vent, and Lei- 
cester House supplied one. If Sir 
W. Wyndham and Sir J. H. Cotton 
could have followed the examples of 
Harcourt and Raymond, Mansfield 
would have been spared all he suf- 
fered from the exposure detailed in 
page 370 and following. Jn vino 
veritas; the proverb was enough to 
satisfy George II., who was not lack- 
ing in generosity to his exiled rival 
cousins, though, unfortunately, he 
confined it to words. Invitation to 
the good things of office, joined to 
a conviction of the impracticability 
of the Stuarts, would have dulcified 
the Tories, and afforded the king 
and country a better variety than a 
change from Whig to Whigger. 
That George the Third’s education 
was English instead of German, is a 
blessing felt even now; but if opi- 
nion had been admitted to fair play 
there had been no need to do it in 
an underhand manner, nor to dispa- 
rage every other sentiment than 
those conveyed by preceptor to 
prince. But the princess's ‘ guide, 
ens: and friend,’ how could 

e be doubted by such a king’s friend 
as Mansfield? We must presume 
that the king did not approve the in- 
fluence the favourite possessed over 
his mother, which was likely enough 
to take the shape of dictation be- 
tween minister and king. This is to 
conjecture that the royal master 
had himself aided in burrowing the 
ground so pathetically described by 
the declining minister as quaking 
beneath their feet. Since Lord Mans- 
field does not explain, this farewell 
speech remains an enigma,—the key 
to which need no longer be with- 
held. This restraint engendered the 
weakness of character which is at the 
bottom of all Mansfield’s defects. His 
spirit quailed before Chatham, be- 
cause he could not brave the taunts 
aimed at his Jacobitism, without sa- 
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crificing interest, and not saving his 
principle. Yet this hitting a man 
when down was not ungenerous ; 
for Chatham really believed with 
Junius, that Mansfield was imbuing 
the heir-apparent with the princi- 
ples, which, though they had re- 
sulted in placing his great-grand- 
father upon the throne, were not 
those which his family was called to 
preserve: 

Lord Campbell ably defends his 
behaviour during his rival’s death- 
scene, which is better than forcing a 
belief that the truth was otherwise. 
‘The heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness,’ and a stranger cannot dictate 
its expression. Surely there was as 
much sympathy in motionless awe, 
as in all the display proper to faint- 
ing-fits, from Queen Esther down- 
wards. After such ample vindication 
of his goodness of heart, we cannot 
assent to the conclusion that he had 
no warmth of feeling. He formed 
no friendships. He who has friends 
has no friend; and the pleasantest 
men would be liable to this censure 
as unamiable, had not they their do- 
mestic hearth whereon to open their 
heart. That he never revisited his 
native land is a sin against Scotch- 
men and nme A but there is at 
least palliation. He went out a poor 
boy, and he became a rich man at 
the price of the best years of life. 
The delight of such a return Lord 
Mansfield could feel almost as well as 
his biography can describe, and all 
this joy he submitted to forego. An 
actively amiable heartless man is an 
intolerable paradox. A good hater 
is a good lover, unless he be wholly 
bad ; and Mansfield not only hated 
Chatham, who deserved it, but he 
could not love his son, who had 
never offended. It is a singular in- 
stance of visiting the father’s fault 
upon the child, that the statesman 
in whose heart Jacobitism, never 
quenched, had smouldered away, 
should refuse to magnify the esis 
office in 1784. Had he opposed the 
uy Bill, it would have agreed 
with his conceptions of indefeasible 
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hereditary right; but he took no 

rt in politics after retirement. 

his unpleasing aspect of his life 
has its advantage for his memory; 
he never stained his good name as 
the friend of civil and religious 
liberty. As Lord Loughborough re- 
sumed his Scotch when in retire- 
ment, so Mansfield did his literature. 
His discarding politics recalls the 
contrast of Lord Eldon, his equal in 
years and service, but in nothing be- 
side. ‘The stories and facetie at the 


‘end of the Life read but tame 


after the Anecdote- book; but hu- 
mour is the life of conversation, and 
the most humorous say the fewest 
witty things. The difference is just 
that between a coat of patchwork 
and of broadcloth ; we admire one to 
look at, but had rather wear the 
other. It was probably in conver- 
sation that Lord Mansfield excelled, 
for his eloquence was far from being 
of the highest order. No true orator 
needs such artificial preparation, un- 
less he have Demosthenes’ difficulty 
to surmount. ‘The striking fact to 
prove that he reasoned rather than 
felt,’ is that when Chatham stum- 
bled through a layman’s ignorance 
of law he could exclaim,—‘ The Lord 
hath delivered him into my hand.’ 

We conclude with expressing our 
regret that this series is not larger ; 
not that these volumes needed fur- 
ther spinning out, or that any source 
is left unexplored, but we lament that 
others should not have been quali- 
fied for the notice of the noble bio- 
grapher. There occur two justices 
during Mansfield’s life, who deserved 
the promotion they never gained— 
Yates and Buller. A biography of 
such as refused promotion might be 
more instructive than of such as at- 
tained it. The memoirs of Kenyon, 
Ellenborough, and Tenterden, are 
only delayed: Lord Campbell may 
now add his own autobiography. He 
has escaped the fate he so feelingly 
deplores for Sir Anthony Lechmere, 
forgotten in the duchy of Lancaster 
and a peerage. 
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FOUNDED ON FACT. 


FAIR and gentle girl was Bar- 

bara Comyn, the only daughter 
of one of the strictest and sternest 
old ministers that ever adhered to 
Calvin. Yet Mr. Comyn was tho- 
roughly conscientious in all his 
views; and when he frowned, he 
did it not through love of frowning, 
but that he hoped, by gathering a 
cloud upon his brows, to bring down 
from those eyes upon which he 
frowned such showers of repentance 
as refresh and make green the soul 
sin-withered and sere from the harsh 
and hot suns of vice. He was, in 
truth, a worthy and good man; 
somewhat narrow of mind and bi- 
goted of creed, it may be, but 
utterly incapable of committing an 
ungenerous or dishonourable action. 
Still, greatly as he loved his win- 
some daughter, much as he prized 
her for that dead woman's sake, 


who, as long as she lay in his bosom, 
had brought him comfort, and hap- 


piness, and honour, he was some- 
thing overharsh with her, niggardly 
in the bestowing of caresses, and 
liberal in the gift of unnecessary 
rebuke. Very severe, then, was his 
displeasure when she confessed to 
him, with many blushes, that she 
loved her young episcopalian kins- 
man, John Percival. 

The cousins had not been reared 
together; nor had they even met 
before the youth had passed his 
twenty-fifth, the girl her nineteenth 
year. But we are not of the opinion 
that young people are the more 
prone to fall in love with each other 
for the being educated together in a 
sort of family domesticity. Such 
facts are contended for in fiction, but 
realities have convinced us that such 
things seldom happen; and if we 
ever have the fortune to possess 
children of our own, and wish a son 
or daughter to wed a particular in- 
dividual, we shall take good care, 
not only to concea! our intentions 
from them, but to keep the pair 
apart from all brother - and - sister 
communism until such time as each 
heart begins to have its natural 
craving for a congenial spirit,— 
when, i in sooth, it looks for others 


than brothers and sisters to cling to! 
It is a very old, perhaps a very 
vulgar proverb, that ‘familiarity 
breeds contempt ;’ and we assuredly 
think that the constant fireside asso- 
ciation of young folks, trained up 
together in bread- and-butter ease, is 
more apt to generate calm friendship 
than warm affection. 

But, as we have said, our cousins 
were brought up asunder; he in 
England, of which country his fa- 
ther was an eminent physician lately 
deceased, who had bequeathed to his 
only son his professional ability, 
with ample means of commencing 
his career in a handsome manner. 
When he first came to Scotland to 
visit his mother’s sister, he found 
her a corpse; and there, in the 
house of mourning, the consoler of 
the motherless Barbara, he learnt to 
love her with a sincerity of affection 
to which she fully responded. Great 
was his vexation and surprise to 
receive a stern denial of his suit 
from the minister, who, although he 
had never testified any degree of 
partiality for his wife's nephew, had, 
nevertheless, evinced no dislike of 
him. But when respectfully called 
upon to assign a reason for so unex- 
pected a rejection, he briefly said, 
that ‘no child of his should with his 
blessing wed any man who was not 
astrict Presbyterian ; and that, more- 
over, he had other views for his 
daughter. Nor were the tears of 
his child, nor the intercession in their 
favour of his kind-hearted, but timid 
old maiden sister, of any effect. His 
obstinacy was not to be subdued, 
nor his will opposed ; and the unre- 
lenting preacher, who taught humi- 
lity, love, and concord, from his 
pulpit, and who could produce not 
one sensible reason for thwarting the 
attachment of two amiable creatures, 
concluded the scene by flying into a 
furious passion, in which he gave 
John Percival clearly to under- 
stand that he was no leu an ac- 
ceptable, or even permitted, guest. 

The young man left the manse 
immediately, and was not slow in 
quiting Scotland; but love, which 
teaches many things, taught the 
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kinsfolk means of keeping up, 
though at rare intervals, an epis- 
tolary communion — so frequently 
the one sustaining prop of two di- 
vided hearts! 

A year or more passed—finding 
them true to each other. Barbara 
refused several excellent proposals 
of marriage, nor did her father per- 
secute her w th expressed wishes for 
her acceptance of any of them; 
until, at length, he introduced to 
her one Mr. Bruce, a wealthy cloth- 
merchant from Glasgow. He was a 
man of about fifty years of age, of a 
well-favoured and portly presence, 
and accounted a sure and somewhat 
sour follower of Mr. Comyn’s fa- 
vourite creed. Barbara had fre- 
quently heard her father speak highly 
of his Glasgow friend, but as no 
warning had prepared her, she was 
very far from dreaming of the cha- 
racter he was about to perform in 
her presence ; and, indeed, the woo- 
ing of the honest clothier was neither 
very active nor oppressive — but, 
alas, for all that it was steadfast and 
resolute. 

A wonderful deal of what they 
deemed ‘religious discussion’ was 
carried on betwixt Mr. Bruce and 
the minister during the visit of the 
former at the manse, which we have 
omitted to state (though, for certain 
reasons, we do not intend to give it a 
name) was situated out of the town 
of Aberdeen, in a retired strath, or 
valley, full of hazels and sloe-bushes, 
with the Dee running through them 
like a huge silver snake. Although 
little more than half a mile from 
Aberdeen, and much nearer the 
church of which Mr. Comyn was 
minister, the manse seemed as lonely 
and quiet as if thirty miles lay be- 
tween it and a busy, populous town. 
Now, though Mr. Bruce had hired a 
sleeping apartment in the cottage of 
Mr. Comyn’s bellman, or sexton, 
which stood hard by the kirk, he 
spent all his spare time with his 
friend at the manse, where his meals 
were invariably taken ; and in addi- 
tion to the wonderful amount of 
polemical palaver we have hinted at, 
a wonderful deal of whisky-toddy 
did the worthy minister and his 
guest contrive to swallow in the heat 
of their arguments. Many a time 
and oft did good, innocent Miss 
Henny Comyn declare, that when 
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the shake-hands hour arrived Mr. 
Bruce, ‘ puir man, seemed to toddle 
aff to his cosie beddie at Davy Bain’s 
marvellously fu’ o’ the spirit! True 
it was; but the ancient virgin 
guessed not, in her guilelessness, that 
the spirit was an evil one, and eli- 
cited by man and fire from the un- 
suspecting barleycorn. 

At last, as we have said, Mr. 
Comyn spoke out his wish—nay, 
his commands—that Barbara should 
prepare to receive Mr. Bruce as a 
bridegroom in six months thereafter : 
and now Mr. Bruce himself, a shy 
and dour man at other times, found 
courage one day, after dinner, to 
express his—‘love; so he really 
called it, and so we suppose must we, 
in our extreme ignorance of the pre- 
cise category of nomenclature to 
which the feelings that actuated him 
belonged. Honest man! bigoted 
and selfish as he was, he was neither 
cruel by nature nor cross-grained ; 
and he was even moved by the . 
pathetic and frank avowal which 
Barbara made to him of the state of 
her heart. But, though touched by 
her tears, he understood them not, 
treating them but as the natural 
mawkishness of girlish sentiment- 
ality ; nor had her assurances, that 
she could never love any one but 
her cousin John, power to dis- 
suade him from the prosecution of 
his suit. He was void of all deli- 
cacy of feeling, was neither hurt 
nor displeased with her confessed 
partiality for another ; but satisfied 
himself by quoting, misquoting, and 
utterly perverting scripture, and 
concluded by assuring her that it 
was her bounden duty to obey her 
father before marriage—her husband 
after! He had no doubt she would 
be very happy as his wife, for ‘ he was 
rich, and a steady Presbyterian! 
And with this declaration, threaten- 
ing a return in six months to claim 
her hand—which he had the auda- 
city to kiss— he left her for his 
Glasgow warehouses. 

In this dire dilemma the poor 
lassie knew not what course to pur- 
sue. Her aunt, although kind, in- 
dulgent, and pitying her (for in 
youth she had had experience of a 
blighted affection, and no woman- 
heart, that is not naturally sour, 
passes through such trial with- 
out becoming sweeter)—was bound 
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in complete serfdom to her brother, 
and was quite unable to suggest any 
means or likelihood of release; so 
Barbara wrote a full account of her 
predicament to her lover. Not long 
afterwards, so cleverly disguised by 
dress as to deceive even herself, 
Percival was again at Aberdeen— 
determined, should all other methods 
fail, to carry off his kinswoman on 
the very eve of the bridal; and 
many a twilight evening, when the 
minister sat over his books, or took 
his after-dinner nap, did those two 
young creatures meet, unnoticed and 
unsuspected, on the banks of the 
Dee. But those meetings must soon 
end, for six months have passed, and 
Mr. Bruce—once more lodged in the 
house of Davy Bain—is come to wed 
and take home his reluctant bride. 

One evening — it was cloudy and 
threatened foul weather, though the 
summer air was warm and sur- 
charged with flower-scents — John 
Percival betook himself as usual to 
the customary trysting-place. It was 
a thick copse of hazel, past which 
ran—heard but not seen—the river ; 
which, where the shrubbery ended, 
formed a dark, deep pool, so gar- 
nished by overhanging nut-trees that 
it had acquired the name of the Nut- 
hole. Beyond this pool lay the road 
to the manse; but as the trees here 
ceased to offer concealment, the Nut- 
tree-hole became the limits to Per- 
cival’s attendance on his cousin in her 
way homewards. The rustic seat in 
the centre of the coppice was still un- 
occupied, and he began to fear that 
something had transpired to prevent 
her from coming. it was of no use 
to listen for the sounds of her light, 
advancing footsteps; for the Dee 
made so loud and incessant a sough 
as it tumbled from the steep bank 
that helped to form the Nut-hole, 
that it drowned all lesser sounds. 

He was, however, soon made con- 
scious that there were sounds which 
no sough of tumbling waters could 
drown; for on a sudden, neither 
remote nor suppressed, a fierce, a 
pitiful cry, like that of one in some 
dread life-peril, struck upon his 
ears, succeeded by the breaking asun- 
der of the boughs of trees, and then 
a plunge in the water,—a heavy 
plunge, that made itself heard above 
the monotonous murmur of the 
falling flood. Astonished, almost 
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alarmed, he rose, and was hastening 
through the thicket towards the 
Nut-hole whence the noise had pro- 
ceeded, when, as he was about to 
cross the track that led from the 
manse to the main road to Aberdeen 
he beheld flying towards him a dark- 
mantled figure : he knew it at once. 
Her hands stretched towards him, 
her face ghastly with the death- 
white of intense horror. Barbara 
staggered towards him, and with a 
sharp, short gasp, as if she dreaded 
to give utterance to deep fear by a 
louder sound, she fainted at his very 
feet. 

He thought no more of the Nut- 
hole, or of what might have happened 
there, absorbed in his solicitude for 
his beloved cousin, but his endea- 
vours to restore her to animation 
were fruitless. The manse lay not 
two hundred yards distant; so at 
such a juncture, regardless of what 
the consequences might be to himself, 
he bore her in his arms; and not 
without some difficulty, for the track 
was narrow and broken up, and the 
night had darkened with falling rain. 
He reached the house. Fortunately, 
there was no one in the parlour but 
Miss Henny ; and the startled maiden 
seeing a stranger bearing the body 
of her niece, would have screamed 
had he not at once whispered his own 
name, briefly explained what had 
happened, and entreated her to be- 
friend them. 

‘Gae awa’, gae awa’, laddie,’ said 
she, as she quickly brought some 
vinegar from the sideboard and 
bathed her niece’s brow with the 
refreshing liquid. ‘My brither 
maunna see you; nor, if I can help 
it, sall he know acht o’ this. Gae 
awa’, Johnny dear; he’ll be back, 
belive. She's beginning to revive. 
I'll get her to bed, and tell him she’s 
too ill to attend prayers. God bless 
you, my ain dawtie, what’ a’ this ? 
added she, kissing the brow of the 
girl, whose eyes opened to perceive 
the retiring form of her cousin. 

If Barbara Comyn revealed to her 
good aunt the cause of her fright and 
consequent illness, it is very certain 
that Miss Henny kept the secret. 
Next morning, indeed, though with 
a wan face, Barbara appeared at 
prayers; and Mr. Comyn had con- 
cluded reading a portion of the Gos- 
pel when a paper, falling out of the 
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Bible, arrested his attention for a 
moment. Only for a moment, how- 
ever; for mentally supplicating for- 

iveness for that involuntary wan- 
i of his thoughts from the act 
of worship in which he was engaged, 
the good man knelt and prayed with 
fervour. This sacred duty termi- 
nated, they sat down to the breakfast- 
table, and then the minister slowly 
opened the paper, glanced over it, 
turned deadly pale, and exclaimed,— 

‘The great and good God be around 
us! Let not the delusions of Satan 
prevail, but keep from us the evil 
spirits that make us see things that 
are not!’ 

‘What is the matter, brither ?’ 
cried the wondering Miss Henny, 
whilst, as though chained to the 
table, Barbara neither moved nor 
spoke. 

‘Take this, woman,’ said he, in a 
tremulous voice, ‘ and read it to me, 
that I may be sure the same awful 
words that meet my sight also meet 
yours.’ 

And the astonished Henrietta, 
taking the paper, read what follows: 

Last night, after leaving you, I was 
stopped by your sexton, my landlord, 
David Bain, who led me out of the high- 
road to the Nut-hole, under pretence of 
showing me a large salmon which he had 
hooked but could not land. He there 
felled me to the earth, robbed me, and 
flung my body into the river Dee. Pray 
for the soul of 

Sruon Brucs. 


When the awe-struck Henrietta 
ceased, she found that Barbara had 
fainted ; and the minister, in a whirl 
of distracting thoughts to which he 
was unaccustomed, ascribing his 
child’s swoon to terror, placed the 
ominous paper in the Bible, and de- 
termined to make known the whole 
mysterious case at once to Mr. 
Craigie, the chief magistrate of 
Aberdeen. Not for a single instant 
did Mr. Comyn suspect a hoax, or 
imagine the affair to be only the 
mischievous trick of some idler. In- 
deed, such was not likely; the 
times were superstitious, nor were 
there any persons connected or at 
variance with the family who were 
liable to be suspected of having 
played off such a foolish and wicked 
jest at the expense of the minister, 
even if any motive for doing so had 
existed. The minister, therefore, 
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hastened up stairs to change his 
coat, leaving the Bible containing 
the document from the dead on the 
table; while his sister, finding her 
niece better, left her to see that her 
brother’s best hat and gloves were 
ready. 

We wonder what Barbara is about 
mea". while. 

Presently Mr. Comyn returned 
to the parlour, and putting the 
Bible in his pocket (for he dared not 
again look at the horrible piece of 
writing), set off at a quick pace for 
the town. Nor, as he hurried on, 
did he give a passing glance at the 
track which diverged from the high- 
road towards the Nut-tree hole. 
The magistrate was at some, and 
great, indeed, was his amazement 
when he heard the ininister’s story ; 
but, lo! when Mr. Comyn, reverently 
taking the Bible from his pocket, 
opened it to show Mr. Craigie the 
note, written as he declared in the 
peculiar handwriting of his friend, 
he found nothing where he had de- 
posited it but a piece of blank paper, 
folded up in the same form, but ut- 
terly void! And then, in truth, the 
worthy magistrate waxed somewhat 
wroth ; at first accusing Mr. Comyn 
of being credulously duped by some 
pawkie servant who owed him a 
grudge, and ending by setting him 
down as ‘clean daft, doited, and 
dazed by too mickle study’ (and in 
his ire he had very nearly added, ‘ too 
much toddy’). But asin no amicable 
frame of temper the gentlemen were 
about to quarrel downright, the 
magistrate asking the minister what 
proof he could adduce of Mr. Bruce’s 
not being alive and merry, a season- 
able‘and loud knocking at the street- 
door interrupted them; and presently 
a domestic entered to announce that 
‘A drowned man had been found in 
the Dee, and that his body had been 
brought to the door !’ 

With shaking limbs the minister 
followed Mr. Craigie down stairs to 
the lobby, now full of people. It 
appeared that some men employed 
in the salmon-fisheries had, within 
the last hour, dragged their nets, 
in which they had discovered the 
corpse of a man whose skull had 
been literally smashed in twain by 
a violent blow. 

It was, in fact, the body of Mr. 
Bruce. Here, indeed, was confirma- 
3B 
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tion strange of the statement which 
the mysterious and missing document 
had contained ; and both Mr. Craigie 
and the minister, exchanging looks 
that expressed their mutual dismay, 
were sorely perplexed in their own 
minds how to account for these sin- 
gular events. The body was re- 
verently laid out in the hall, whilst 
the magistrate, summoning some of 
his officials, and accompanied by the 
clergyman and one or two of the 
fishermen, proceeded to the cottage 
of David Bain. 

*The bellman was not at home, 
having gone, they said, ‘to Mr. 
Comyn’s to inquire about his lodger, 
Mr. Bruce, who had not come home 
to his bed the night before, as was 
customary.’ 

Strange glances passed between 
the auditors; but a sign from the 
magistrate imposed silence, and they 
departed, determining to survey the 
Nut-hole, near which, in the river, 
the body had been found in the 
nets. After which they had no 
doubt they would find the sexton at 
the manse. As they threaded the 
thicket of hazel, at some distance from 
the pool, one of the salmon-fishers 
declared that from a plot of white- 
thorn and bramble-bushes he had 
seen the eyes of a foumart, or pole- 
eat, glare out upon him; and, in a 
low voice, directing the attention 
of a comrade to the spot, they both 
imagined they could detect the figure 
of a man crouching amongst the 
trailing shrubs. Whispering their 
suspicion to Mr. Craigie, he ordered 
the whole party to join quietly ina 
search, and follow him and the 
minister to the Nut-hole. Thither, 
then, the magistrate, attended only 
by Mr. Comyn, proceeded ; and who, 
think ye, found they there ? 

A young man, handsome, and 
well-dressed, in the undisguised ap- 
parel of a gentleman, stood there, 
evidently unconscious of the advanc- 
ing twain. He held a stout, club- 
like stick in his hand, which he was 
examining intently—for it was co- 
vered with blood, now dried, and 
amidst which stuck clots of hair! 
As the gentlemen came suddenly 
upon him he started, and dropped 
the stick ; whilst Mr. Comyn, staring 
at him in wonder, for—as we have 
said—all disguise had been discarded, 
exclaimed,— 
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* John Percival, is this you ?” 

A question which the young man 
could have answered in the affirma- 
tive with strict veracity, but for the 
assertion from the magistrate which 
followed it up. 

‘And you, sir, are the murderer 
of Mr. Bruce!” 

‘Good God! what do you mean ?” 
cried the horrified youth. 

‘That stick, which you have just 
dropped, is covered with blood,’ said 
Mr. Craigie; ‘a foul murder has 
been committed, and we find you 
with the supposed instrument of that 
murder, near the very spot where 
there is ground to believe the act 
was perpetrated.’ 

A feerful pang shot through Per- 
cival’s frame, but conscious innocence 
made it brief; and with a calmness 
of demeanour which guilt never could 
have assumed, and gravely smiling, 
he turned to his uncle, saying,— 

‘ You cannot believe that I am 
guilty ? 

‘No, no, John!’ answered the in- 
dividual appealed to. ‘God forbid 
that I should judge you wrongfully, 
but : 

‘ But,’ interrupted the magistrate, 
‘not only does it appear that you 
have slain a man, but that, desirous 
of fixing your guilt upon another, 
you have written a letter falsely ac- 
cusing an innocent person of that 
crime.’ 

‘Letter?’ repeated Percival. ‘Sir, 
I do not even know what you mean.’ 

‘Mr. Comyn,’ asked the magis- 
trate, ‘this young man—the nephew 
of my lamented friend, your late 
wife—paid court, as I understand, to 

your daughter, and was by her re- 
jected ?” 

‘ By me, sir—by me, Mr. Craigie,’ 
answered the clergyman; ‘the lassie 
never rejected him, but J did,’ 

‘And the murdered man,’ slowly 
pronounced the magistrate, ‘ was the 
betrothed husband of Miss Comyn ? 

Percival started violently, uttering 
an ejaculation of horror and won- 
der, for at last he saw the inferences 
which Mr. Craigie seemed willing to 
draw from circumstances that cer- 
tainly looked suspicious. 

‘As God is my judge that is the 
truth,’ replied the minister, ‘and I 
had forgotten all about it. Oh, John 
Percival, as you are the nephew of 
my beloved Mary, answer me with 
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truth, and say that you are innocent 
of this heinous deed ! 

‘I am indeed innocent, my dear 
uncle,” said the young man; ‘nor 
did I know until this moment who 
the unfortunate man was, of whose 
untimely death I am accused.’ 

‘Here he is, gentlemen; we've 
got him, safe and sound !’ cried seve- 
ral voices ; and dragging a wild and 
haggard-faced man, the fishers and 
officials of justice approached the 
trio who stood by the Nut-tree hole. 

‘The Lord be our guide!’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Comyn, ‘it is really 
David Bain!’ and as the wretched 
sexton struggled to free himself from 
the arms that pinioned him, the mi- 
nister, prompted by a sudden im- 

ulse, advancing towards him, and 
ooking steadily in his face, said,— 

‘David Bain, look not to deny 
your crime, but confess it, and im- 
plore your Maker's pardon, even at 
this the eleventh hour. In my 
Bible, this morning, I found a paper, 
written by the spirit of him you 
murdered here last night, and charg- 
ing you with the commission of the 
deed.’ 

At these strange words, which in 
our modern times might have pro- 
duced mirth, the guilty creature, 
losing all self-possession, uttered a 
loud cry, and pointing to the bloody 
cudgel which still lay at the magis- 
trate’s feet, exclaimed,— 

‘I did it with that! I did it with 
that!’ and fell back in a fit. 

It would be easy to lengthen out 
our historiette into one of circum- 
stantial evidence, trial, condemn- 
ation, and ultimate discovery ; but 
we have preferred telling it as it 
really happened. . On the person of 
David Bain were found a_pocket- 
book and purse, recognized as the 
property of the late Mr. Bruce, and 
containing bank-notes and bills to a 
considerable amount; the sight of 
which in the possession of his lodger 
had evoked the cupidity of the bell- 
man. He made a full confession, 
and in due time suffered the penalty 
due to his offence. Meanwhile the 
minister, in the thankfulness of his 
soul to find his nephew guiltless, 
embraced him tenderly, and freely 
permitted that courtship to proceed 
between his daughter and him which 
he had before so strenuously op- 
posed. 
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One circumstance still remained a 
mystery, undeveloped to all save Bar- 
bara’s aunt, Percival, and the wor- 
thy magistrate,— by whose advice, 
indeed, it was concealed from the 
minister ; who, to his dying day, 
confidently believed that the paper 
he had found in his Bible had been 
placed there by supernatural inter- 
— But the hand of the dead 

ed nothing to do with it, as we 
mean to explain. 

On the evening of the murder, 
Barbara Comyn sallied forth to meet 
her cousin, leaving Mr. Bruce and 
her father discussing punch and 
polemics. She was later than usual, 
and as she sped along, she became 
aware of the approach from Aber- 
deen of an individual, whom she 
could not avoid meeting if she pro- 
ceeded direct to the tryst. She 
therefore stole into a different track, 
thinking to make a circuit which 
would occupy the time the stranger 
might take in passing the copse of 
hazels; but, unfortunately (or for- 
tunately, was it?), she met a poor 
woman, the wife of a neighbouring 
peasant, who was on her way to the 
manse to implore some black cur- 
rant jelly for a child suffering from 
sore throat. The call of distress was 
never disregarded by Barbara, and 
she flew back to the manse, pro- 
cured the jelly, and giving it to 
the woman, hastened amidst falling 
rain to the trysting-place. As she 
was about to round the point which 
hid the Nut-hole from view, she 
heard the sounds of struggling feet 
and wrestling arms; and, regardless 
of danger to herself in her fears for 
Percival, she forced her way through 
some bushes, and beheld two men, 
in no friendly embrace, staggering on 
the very verge of the pool. Before 
she could look again the one had 
fallen on the earth; and the other, 
with a desperate blow of his stick on 
the head of the prostrate man, ut- 
tered an oath in a voice whose pecu- 
liar tones were well-known to Bar- 
bara, and in the twinkling of an 
eye shoved the wounded man over 
the bank into the Nut-tree hole! 

Her blood curdling with horror, 
Barbara found no voice, no strength, 
to speak or stir; but she became, so 
to speak, all eye; and as the mur- 
derer, swiftly cramming into his hat 
and pockets something which she 
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could not define, rose up, and forget- 
ful of the cudgel, which lay blood- 
dabbled on the grass, rushed from 
the place where he had taken the 
burden of a deadly sin upon his soul, 
she saw his face, and recognized her 
father’s sexton—David Bain. 

In terror, that found no tongue, 
she reached her lover, and became 
insensible ; nor was it till her reco- 
aye when she found herself alone 
with her aunt, that she felt how im- 
portant to her future life might be 
the events of that night. She re- 
solved, ere yet she spoke one word 
in reply to the questions of her 
aunt, to ascribe her swoon to any- 
thing but the real cause ; and it was, 
perhaps, well she so determined, for 
she remembered that, in her flight 
from the fatal spot where she had 
witnessed the perpetration of so foul 
a deed, she had picked up a letter, 
which she had hid in her bosom, 
scarcely conscious of what she did, 
yet, perhaps, imperceptibly aware— 
with the foresight of inexplicable 
convictions—that it might yet prove 
of essential service. When she re- 
tired to her chamber, and had got rid 
of Aunt Henny, she took the paper 
from its concealment, and saw that it 
was the empty cover ofa letter ad- 
dressed to ‘ Mr. Bruce, at the house 
of David Bain, Sexton; and then 
the certainty struck her of the mur- 
dered man being her affianced hus- 
band. 

The character of David Bain was 
marked by extreme avarice, and 
Barbara’s conclusions as to the insti- 
gating cause of the crime he had 
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committed were easily formed. But 
what means could she pursue in 
order to convict guilt, without at the 
same time rendering her own ap- 

arance before a public court of 
justice anes from which she 
shrank nervously, since the cause of 
her presence in such a spot, and at 
such an hour, must of course be re- 
vealed. A sudden thought struck 
her—and, wild as it was, she put it 
into instant execution. She knew 
her father’s belief in supernatural 
agency, and trusted strongly to the 
effect such a document as that which 
she now prepared would have upon 
him. She wrote the note which Mr. 
Comyn discovered in the Bible, imi- 
tating Mr. Bruce’s hand, which was 
peculiar, as closely as she could ; and 
then, when the minister left it there 
——a circumstance which, though she 
did not foresee, rejoiced her——she 
subtracted it thence, uninterrupted 
and unsuspected. But when it pleased 
the Almighty to make manifest the 
murderer by the means thus strangely 
suggested to her, she confessed the 
whole to the indulgent Henny and 
her lover, and by their advice took 
the magistrate also into her con- 
fidence. 

We have nothing more to relate, 
but that Barbara Comyn and John 
Percival were soon after united by 
the worthy minister; whilst Miss 
Henny was as busy as a bee in pre- 
parations for the wedding, and as 
happy in witnessing the happiness 
of others as if she had never known 
a care of her own. 


HORACE’S ODE ‘ AD PUERUM.’—Ope XXXVIII.. Lis I. 


TRANSLATED BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


ERSICOS odi, puer, apparatus : 
Displicent nexe philyra corone: 
Mitte sectari, rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur. 


Simplici myrto nihil allabores 

Sedulus cure : neque te ministrum 

Dedecet myrtus, neque me sub arcta 
Vite bibentem. 


M* boy, I spurn the Persian’s state; 

Your philyra-wreathéd crowns 
I hate !— 

Nor rifle spots where tardiest blows 
The lingering rose! 


Myrtle’s alone my studious care ; 

Its simple leaves unsham’d we'll wear! 

The whilst you wait, O servant mine, 

And drinking I embower’d recline 
Beneath the vine ! 
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Til. 
ANTONIO AND SHyrock. 


= moral relation subsisting be- 

tween Antonio and Shylock at 

the opening of the piece, is clearly 

indicated in the soliloquy of the lat- 

ter where he first encounters Antonio 

after Bassanio has proposed him as 

his surety :— 

I hate him for he is a Christian : 

But more for that, in low simplicity, 

He lends out money gratis, and brings 
down 

The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear 
him. 

He hates our sacred nation; and he rails, 

Even there where merchants most do 


congregate, 

On me, my bargains, and my well-won 
thrift, 

Which he calls interest. Cursed be my 
tribe 


If I forgive him ! 

We find the same constant view 
and feeling, in the mind and heart 
of Shylock, to be amplified and en- 
forced in that subsequent speech of 
his where, having Antonio in his 
power, he speaks boldly out, under 
the impulse of his resentment for the 
stealing of his daughter ;-—‘ He hath 
disgrac'd me, and hinder’d me of 
half-a-million; laugh’d at my losses, 
mock’d at my gains, scorn’d my na- 
tion, thwarted my bargains, cool’d 
my friends, heated mine enemies.— 
And what’s his reason?—I am a 
Ee 

Shylock’s capital grievance, then, 
against Antonio, is, that he has ‘ hin- 
dered him of half-a-million.’ This 
he appears to have done in two ways 
—with one of which Shylock ac- 
quaints us in the soliloquy above 

uoted— 

e lends out money gratis, and brings 

down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 
The other we afterwards learn from 


Antonio himself, in the scene with 
the gaoler : 
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He seeks my life ; his reason well I know ; 
I oft deliver’d from his forfeitures 
Many that have at times made moan to me: 
Therefore he hates me. 
That both in lending money without 
interest, and in delivering Shylock’s 
debtors out of his hands, Antonio 
had acted in pure spontaneous charity 
to the objects of his beneficence, is 
evident from all else that we see of 
his conduct and behaviour, as well 
as from the character so emphatically 
given of him by all his Christian 
acquaintance, as 

the kindest man, 
The best-condition’d ; an unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies,— 
to repeat the words of Bassanio; 
which we find so strikingly confirmed 
by that one line from one of his 
fellow merchants, Salarino, 
A kinder gentleman treads not the earth. 
In short, kindness, overflowing and 
munificent kindness, as we have re- 
marked before, is the most special 
characteristic of Antonio, above all 
other persons in the piece, excepting 
only Portia herself. But such a 
motive to money-lending as this, is 
entirely beyond the conception of 
Shylock, in whom his nature, his 
habit, and his creed, have combined 
to establish the firm conviction that 
gain, or ‘ thrift,’ as he calls it, is the 
most virtuous and sacred motive of 
human dealings. He believes not at 
all that Antonio, or any other man, 
can lend money gratis, either for the 
love of doing so or for love of the 
borrower ; for there is nothing in his 
own character to enable him.to con- 
ceive this. To the feeling of be- 
nevolence he is a stranger; but with 
that of hatred he is familiar enough. 
Of hating, and of being hated, he has 
had plentiful experience ;—and hence 
he most logically concludes that An- 
tonio has hindered his gains, not out 
of love to his own fellow Christians, 
but out of pure malice to him, Shy- 
lock the Jew. That the tender ge- 
nerosity of Antonio's nature should 
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have the strongest moral repugnance 
to the remorseless avarice in Shylock, 
is, indeed, of necessity ; but such a 
nature is incapable of active hostility, 
even towards the being it most dis- 
likes and contemns. This moral 
contempt, however, for the usurious 
avarice of the money-lender, must 
be regarded as existing to an extreme 
degree in the breast of the princely 
and liberal merchant, quite inde- 
pendently of religious antipathy. 
The man Antonio was diametrically, 
and justly, antipathetic to the man 
Shylock. But this moral antipathy 
to the man, which would not of itself 
have prompted injury or insult, was 
quite capable of adding intensity and 
bitterness to the contempt and con- 
tumely with which, in that age, the 
Jews, in their religious capacity, were 
regarded and treated by Christians 
in general. Thus we find that al- 
though the merchant Antonio had 
not really and consciously injured 
the usurer in Shylock, yet the Christ- 
ian Antonio had really, bitterly, and 
habitually, though quite conscien- 
tiously, insulted Shylock the Jew, 
and the usurer in him, which he and 
his fellow Christians regarded as an 
essential part of the Jewish character. 
On this head the following passage 
of dialogue is sufficiently explicit, 
seeing that Shylock’s allegations are 
therein fully admitted by Antonio's 
own lips :— 

Shylock. Signior Antonio, many a time 

and oft, 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my monies and my usances : 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug ; 
For sufferance is the badge ofall our tribe: 
You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 
And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine, 
And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well, ~~ it now appears, you need my 
elp 5 

Go to, then: ; you come to me, and you say, 
Shylock, we would have monies : you say 


80 ; 

You that did void your rheum upon my 
beard, 

And foot me, as you spurn a stranger cur 

Overyour threshold : monies is your suit. 


What should I say to you? 
not say, 

Hath a dog money? Is it possible 

A cur can lend three thousand ducats ? or 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key, 

With bated breath, and whispering hum- 
bleness, 

Say this,— 

Fair sir, you spit on me last Wednesday ; 


Should I 
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You spurn’d me such a day ; another time 
You call’d me dog ; and for these cour- 
tesies 
I'll lend you thus much monies ? 
Antonio. I am as like to call thee so 
again, 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 
Such, it is painfully instructive to 
reflect, was the manner in which, in 
those days, a Jew might be treated 
by the Aindest of men among Christ- 
ians,—and that, too, in one of those 
great commercial states whose very 
interests demanded that even Jews 
should be treated with more justice 
there than by the barbarous feudal 
aristocracies of neighbouring nations. 
The ‘ patient shrug,’ the ‘ sufferance,’ 
which Shylock speaks of, were ren- 
dered possible only by the expected 
compensation out of the pockets of 
the Christian persecutors. Even Shy- 
lock, with all his intensity of tem- 
perament, would have resented An- 
tonio’s contumely towards him but 
faintly, had it not been aggravated 
by the vastly greater and, as he 
thought, equally wilful injury, of 
hindering so greatly his pecuniary 
profits. Believing in the intended 
injury no less than the intended in- 
sult, and feeling the injury to be as 
deep as the insult was keen,—be- 
lieving, too, that his Jewish blood 
and faith were the sole provocative 
of all this injustice,—what feeling 
should he—sanctioned as he felt him- 
self to be by the vindictive spirit of 
his sacred law—what feeling should 
he cherish against the Christian who 
chiefly injured him, but that of deadly 
and unmitigable revenge—revenge 
for himself, for his nation, and for 
his God? Looking from his point 
of view, he necessarily confounds 
Antonio with the herd of Christians 
who believed and acted on the prin- 
ciple that every Christian had the 
right to wrong a Jew to the utmost 
of his power; and regarding Anto- 
nio’s conduct in this light, his argu- 
ment on the matter is both strictly 
logical and rigorously just :— 
What’s his reason?—I am a Jew. 
Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affec- 
tions, passions ? fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject to 
the same diseases, heated by the same 
means, warm’d and cool’d by the same 
winter and summer, as a Christian is? 
If you prick us do we not bleed? if you 
tickle us do we not laugh ? if you poison 
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us do we not die ?—and if you wrong us 
shall we not revenge? If we are like 
you in the rest, we will resemble you in 
that. If a Jew wrong a Christian, what 
is his humility ?—revenge. Ifa Christian 
wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance 
be by Christian example ?—why, revenge. 
The villany you teach me I will execute ; 
and it shall go hard but I will better the 
instruction. 

They will judge erroneously re- 
specting the conduct of this vigorous 
and remarkable character, through 
the whole of this drama, who shall 
not perceive that this, at the very 
outset, is his frame of mind regarding 
the Christian merchant with whom 
the dramatist has placed him in con- 
trast and co.lision. He is not ac- 
tuated merzly by a vulgar and per- 
sonal resentment; he believes that 
he is seeking to revenge his race and 
his God, no less than to obtain satis- 
faction for his individual wrongs, and 
prevent the continuance of the most 
serious part of them. 

With what delight, therefore, must 
he have caught at the first occasion 
that was presented to him of having 
his enemy, in any respect, in his 
power; especially when it came in 
the shape of a pecuniary transaction, 
proposed to him on the part of the 
very man who had hitherto been 
accustomed so scornfully to avoid all 
dealings whatever with him. His 
first thought would necessarily be, 
how to use this unhoped-for oppor- 
tunity, so as to draw from it even 
the remotest chance of destroying 
the man whom he chiefly feared and 
hated. The strange expedient of 
‘the merry bond,’ as he calls it, ex- 
travagant as it was, yet naturally 
occurred to him as the only one af- 
fording even a remote possibility of 
reaching his enemy’s life; but, for 
the sake of even that faint possibility, 
his own mind at once embraced and 
adopted it. We must, therefore, con- 
sider his whole colloquy with Anto- 
nio, on this occasion, as deliberately 
intended to prepare the way for in- 
troducing his proposal of this extra- 
ordinary forfeiture; a more abrupt 
suggesting of which on his part must 
have awakened suspicion in his ad- 
versary. 

First of all, then, he assumes the 
tone of amicable expostulation and 
Temonstrance which he is so well 
entitled to use in answer to this novel 
and unlooked-for application from a 
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quarter whence he has been accus- 
tomed to receive only silent contempt. 
He avails himself of Antonio’s re- 
mark— 
Shylock, albeit I neither lend nor borrow 
By taking nor by giving of excess, 
Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 
I'll break a custom — 
to vindicate the practice of usury, b 
scriptural authority and example 
drawn from the history of the pa- 
triarch Jacob, in whose case the bless- 
ing of God upon intelligent self- 
interest is so conspicuously shown : 

When Jacob graz’d his uncle Laban’s 

sheep, &c. 
In this speech of Shylock, the simple 
earnestness of the concluding words, 
This was a way to thrive, and he was blest ; 
And thrift is blessing, if men steal it not, 
clearly shows the conscientious con- 
viction of the genuinely Jewish mind 
of the speaker, as to the divineness of 
the maxim, as well as the authority 
of the example, which these two lines 
so admirably sum up. A thorough 
Jew in mind, character, and traditional 
training, as well as in blood, Shylock 
cites this passage from the sacred 
books of his nation, in perfect good 
faith ; and, looking from his neces- 
sarily Israelitish point of view, does 
so with strict justice, as well as with 
the most logical consistency. It is 
not the philosophic-minded Shake- 
speare himself, but the unphiloso- 
phic, though kind-hearted Christian, 
Antonio, incapable of looking into 
the inmost spirit of Judaism, who 
on this occasion makes the remark 
so deeply offensive to the very man 
whom it is now his business to con- 
ciliate :— 
Mark you this, Bassanio, 

The Devilcancite Scripture for his purpose. 
An evil soul producing holy witness, 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek ; 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart : 
O what a godly outside falsehood hath ! 

Thus Shylock’s grave and con- 
scientious appeal in defence of his 
‘ bargains’ and his ‘ well-won thrift’ 
serves but to bring one more bitter 
reproach upon his head, which he 
bears like all the former, with 
‘a patient shrug,’—the more so be- 
cause it doubly furthers his present 
object, by adding fresh intenseness 
to his revengeful feelings, and faci- 
litating his arrival at the point to 
which his view is steadily directed, 
the betraying of his enemy to assent 
to the sanguinary forfeit. 
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Neither disconcerted, then, nor 
perceptibly irritated, Shylock quietly 
proceeds to address to the same ears 
which have been deaf to his self- 
vindication his searching expostula- 
tion against the habitual insult with 
which he has been treated by the 
man who now seeks, for his own 
convenience, to avail himself of that 
very same usurious practice which he 
has been accustomed so violently and 
insultingly to condemn :— 

Signior Antonio, many a time and oft, 

In the Rialto you have rated me, &c. 
But as Antonio has been deaf to 
Shylock’s justification of his usury 
by Jewish argument, he may well 
not listen to the Jew’s remonstrances 

inst his own ill-treatment of 
him. They can only serve to ir- 
ritate him, by questioning his Christ- 
ian right to maltreat the Hebrew, 
and still more by reminding him, in 
the least agreeable way, to how dis- 
tasteful an expedient he is driven by 
his eagerness ‘to supply the ripe 
wants’ of his friend. He takes re- 
venge on Shylock’s presumption, by 
virtually repeating the very insults 
complained of, and throwing out the 
most scornful defiance to the usurer’s 
powers of extortion :— 
I am as like to call thee so again, 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend ; (for when did friend- 

ship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend ?) 
But lend it rather to thine enemy ; 
Who, if he break, thou may’st with better 
face 

Exact the penalty. 


This challenge to the Jew's pre- 
sumed vindictiveness takes deeper 
effect even than Antonio had antici- 
pated, by at once confirming Shylock 
in his murderous purpose, and en- 
abling him to lead Antonio into his 
deadly snare under the mask of re- 
conciliation :— 

Why, look you how you storm ! 
I would be friends with you and have 
your love, 
Forget the shames that you have stain’d 
me with, 
Supply yourpresent wants and take no doit 
Of usance for my monies; and you’ll not 
hear me : 
This is kind I offer. 


‘This were kindness,’ replies An- 
tonio, as taken by surprise, and 


doubting if his ears have not deceived 
him; so sudden and violent a shock 
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is here given to that constant article 
of his faith, that no symptom of 
kindness could ever emanate from 
Jewish breast. His own open- 
heartedness is instantly imposed on. 
Incapable of rejecting a proffered 
kindness from any one, he can least 
of all repel it from the man in whom, 
of all men, he had thought it the 
most impossible. He is but too 
happy to welcome and encourage 
this first relenting symptom in the 
hardened extortioner, and to hope 
that this acceptance of his peace- 
making offer may draw him on to 
further amendment. Besides, An- 
tonio is quite aware that, even ina 
worldly sense, Shylock is sufficiently 
interested in removing his hostility 
and gaining his good-will, to make it 
very probable that he would seize 
this first unlooked-for opportunit 
to ‘be friends’ with him. Shylock 
himself reiterates his assurance that 
this is his deliberate intention,— 


I say, 

To buyhis favour I extend this friendship: 
If he will take it, so; if not, adieu ; 
And for mylove, I pray you, wrong me not, 

The pound of flesh, indeed, pro- 
posed as the forfeit ‘in a merry 
sport, might seem calculated to 
startle Antonio out of his persuasion 
of Shylock’s good intentions. But 
first of all, he cannot bear to think 
that any offer of good-will made to 
him is insincere; and secondly, while 
little capable to conceive of intense 
malevolence in any man, he is least 
of all able, as we have indicated al- 
ready, to estimate the depth of vin- 
dictive hatred in the Jew on behalf 
of his nation as well as himself; and 
believes it quite impossible that the 
spirit of revenge in him should ever 

revail over that of covetousness. 

ence he readily assents— 
Content, in faith ; I’ll seal to such a bond, 
And say, there is much kindness in the 

ews— 

and is quite accessible to the pro- 
testation which Shylock makes in 
answer to Bassanio’s objection :— 
O father Abraham, what these Christians 


are ; 

Whose own hard dealing teaches them 
suspect 

The thoughts of others ! 
me this; 

If he should break his day, what should 

ain 
By the ite of the forfeiture ? 
A pound of man’s flesh, taken from a man, 


Pray you, tell 
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Ts not so estimable, profitable neither, 
As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I say, 
To buy his favour I extend this friendship : 
If he will take it, so; if not, adieu ; 
And for my love, Ipray you, wrong me not, 
Antonio remains thoroughly per- 
suaded 
This Hebrew will turn Christian—he 
grows kind. 
Else he would not so readily satisfy 
himself with the probable return of 
his ships ‘a month before the day,’ 
and reject the misgiving in which 
Bassanio generously persists— 
I like not fair terms and a villain’s mind. 
How well grounded this misgiving 
is, we learn from the positive testi- 
mony of Shylock’s daughter— 
When I was with him, I have heard him 
swear 
To Tubal and to Chus, his countrymen, 
That he would rather have Antonio’s flesh 
Than twenty times the value of the sum 
That he did owe him. 
This avowal of Shylock, be it ob- 
served, was made before Jessica's 
elopement had added fresh fuel to 
the flame of his Jewish resentment 
against Christian wrong, and simply 
by virtue of ‘ the ancient grudge’ he 
bore Antonio. But, in order to esti- 
mate the added vehemence which the 
stealing away of Jessica gave to her 
father’s vindictive aspiration, we 
must here briefly consider the moral 
relation between Shylock and this 
only daughter of his widowed house. 
he thing of first importance to 
observe regarding Jessica is, that she 
has not a single Hebrew character- 
istic, Even in complexion and tem- 
pment she is a perfect contrast to 
er father. ‘here is more differ- 
ence between thy flesh and hers,’ 
says Salarino to Shylock, ‘than be- 
tween jet and ivery ; more between 
your bloods, than there is between 
red wine and Rhenish.’ And we 
may take Lorenzo’s word, where he 
says concerning Jessica’s billet-— 
And whiter than the paper it writ on, 
Is the fair hand that writ. 
Then as to the three grand moral 
characteristics of the Jew, so vigor- 
ously developed in Shylock, the love 
of his ‘sacred nation,’ the love of 
kindred, and the love of gain, we are 
strikingly shown how devoid his 
daughter is of every one of them. 
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Her dispositions are all averse from 
the Oriental gravity and seclusion 
of her Hebrew home, and inclined 
to the Christian freedom and levity 
of manners which are moving around 
her. She hates the ‘sober house,’ 
and she loves to let ‘the sound of 
shallow foppery’ enter it. She loves 
to ° 


hear the drum, 

And the vile squeaking of the wry-neck’d 

fife, 
and thrusts her 

head into the public street, 
To gaze on Christian fools with varnish’d 

faces. 
And she evidently elopes with Lo- 
renzo, not so much because he is Lo- 
renzo, as because he is the first young 
Christian gentleman that offers to 
deliver her out of her dismal du- 
rance. As for kindred, she herself 
tells us that she is ashamed to be her 
father’s child; and her reverence for 
her mother’s memory may be esti- 
mated from her purchasing a mon- 
key with her father’s turquoise ring, 
which he tells us he ‘had of Lea 
when he was a bachelor,’ and would 
not have given ‘for a wilderness of 
monkeys. And as for her thrifti- 
ness, we may judge of it from the 
same story of the monkey, together 
with Tubal’s account of the way in 
which she was spending the stolen 
ducats. It is remarkable, too, that 
her language nowhere betrays the 
least either of Oriental glow or of 
Scriptural allusion. Its poetical allu- 
sions, such as they are, are all of the 
classical and heathen kind; so that 
Gratiano himself, after hearing her 
say at the moment of her elopement 
in disguise, 

Cupid himself would blush 
To see me thus transformed to a boy, 
may well and truly exclaim, as he 
does, 
Now, by my hood, aGentile and no Jew— 


so far is she from having that ‘rich 
tinge of Orientalism shed over her, 
worthy of her Eastern origin, which 
Mrs. Jameson,* for instance, ascribes 
to her. 

Nor is she a Gentile of a superior 
order. She has little more sympathy 
with the poetical sentiment of her 
husband, than with the sombre gra- 
vity of her father. She likes their 
Christian servant, Launcelot Gobbo, 
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becanse he is ‘a merry devil; and 
she buys the monkey aforesaid be- 
cause, no doubt, it is ‘a merry devil’ 
too. She likes the noisy music of 
the streets, but finds ‘sweet music’ 
little to her taste. 

Upon the whole, then, most truly 
does she say of her father, 

But though I am a daughter to his blood, 
I am not to his manners. 

It is because she is a Gentile daugh- 
ter that she forsakes him, not that 
he is a bad Jewish father: she nei- 
ther complairs of his being so, nor 
does it at all appear in his language 
and behaviour to her. He addresses 
her authoritvtively and earnestly, 
but not unkindly; and gives the 
strongest proof of affection and con- 
fidence, by leaving his house, and 
the keys of all his treasure, in her 
care. 

It is, therefore, quite a mistake to 
suppose, as is so commonly done, 
either that Shylock has treated his 
daughter with cruelty, or that he 
has valued her less than his pecu- 
niary wealth. His whole behaviour 
and exclamations on the discovery of 
her flight prove quite the contrary. 
His daughter's apostacy is constantly 
uppermost in his thoughts; her de- 
sertion of himself is the next in his 
contemplation ; and her carrying off 
his property has but the third place 
in his complaints :— 

My daughter !—Oh my ducats !—Oh my 
daughter ! 

Fled with a Christian ?—Oh my Christian 
ducats ! 

Again, in his scene with Salanio and 

Salarino,— 

You knew, none so well, none so well as 
you, of my daughter’s flight. . 

She is damn’dforit . .... 
My own flesh and blood to rebel! . 

And when, in his following dialogue 
with Tubal, he comes to say,—‘ I 
would my daughter were dead at my 
foot, and the jewels in her ear! would 
she were hears’d at my foot, and the 
ducats in her coffin !’—it is not that 
‘Shylock values his daughter far be- 
neath his wealth,’ as Mrs. Jameson* 
and others have too hastily assumed ; 
but it is, that, while valuing her far 
above his wealth, he would infinitely 
have preferred her death to her 
apostacy. 

A full conception of the degree in 
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which Shylock has really prized his 
daughter's religious fidelity and her 
filial obedience, is necessary to en- 
able us to estimate the added im- 
pulse and determination which his 
purpose of revenge derives from her 
abduction by Antonio’s Christian 
friends. One of them, Salanio, shows 
an early apprehension of this where 
he observes to Salarino— 

Let good Antonio look he keep his day, 
Or he shall pay for this. 

The next time that he encounters 
Shylock, he elicits from him a con- 
firmation of this fear ;— 

Salarino. But tell us, do you hear 
whether Antonio have had any loss at 
sea or no? 

Shylock. There I have another bad 
match ; a bankrupt, a prodigal, who dare 
scarce show his head on the Rialto ;—a 
beggar, that us’d to come so smug upon 
the mart ;—let him look to his bond : he 
was wont to call me usurer; let him 
look to his bond: he was wont to lend 
money for a Christian courtesy ; let him 
look to his bond ! 

Salar. Why, I am sure, if he forfeit, 
thou wilt not take his flesh; what’s that 
good for ? 

Shy. To bait fish withal : if it will feed 
nothing else, it will feed my revenge ! 

From this point, indeed, we see the 
tide of vindictive passion in Shylock 
flowing inexorably, constantly, and 
resistlessly, 

like to the Pontic sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont. 
This is grandly shown in his fol- 
lowing scene with Antonio in cus- 
tody of the gaoler ; and, still more, in 
that part of the judgment scene which 
precedes the entrance of Portia, 
wherein the whole of Shylock’s ever 
rigorous logic and iron rhetoric are 
directed unflinchingly to the two 
single points—the repudiating of 
mercy, and the insisting upon judg- 
ment,—as we find so pithily embodied 
in the two emphatic lines,— 

Duke. How shalt thou hope for 

mercy, rendering none ? 

Shylock. What judgment shall I dread, 

doing no wrong ? 

Uptothis point, wesay, Shylock has 
been occupied in most logically resist- 
~eie deprecations of judgment, and 
exhortations to mercy, addressed to 
him, on behalf of a Christian, by that 
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same Christian ruler, magistracy, and 
people of Venice, who have been ac- 
customed to deal out to him, and his 
nation, so much judgment and so 
little mercy. It is plain that such 
entreaties could but harden him in 
his vindictive predetermination. 

But now a new arbitrator appears 
—still in the guise of a Christian 
judge, but taking a loftier and more 
impartial view both of the nature of 
justice and mercy, and of the rela- 
tion between them—exalting the 
whole matter, in short, from its lower 
ground, as an affair between Christ- 
ian and Jew, to its more genuinely 
Christian aspect, as a question be- 
tween man and man. Here, it will 
be seen, we must return to the con- 
sideration of the interest which Portia 
takes in the solution of this judicial 
problem, and the exertion of intellect 
and eloquence, no less than of mu- 
nificence, which it causes her to make. 


IV. 
Suytock AnD PorrIia. 


Already we have indicated the 
combination of powerful motives 
which impels the heroine to devote 
all the resources of her mind as well 
as her fortune to the deliverance of 
her husband's friend. First of all, 
she hurries off Bassanio with 

gold enough 
To pay the petty debt twenty times over. 
But she has learned, from the most 
authentic source, that notwithstand- 
ing the most liberal offers of this 
kind, 
If law, authority, and power, deny not, 
It will go hard with poor Antonio, — 
in short, that the experiment on the 
Jew's covetousness may prove to be 
in vain, and that the fate of Bassa- 
nio’s bosom friend will then have to 
be averted by a moving appeal to 
the mercy of ‘his mere enemy,’ or, 
if that fail, by the invalidation of the 
sanguinary forfeiture itself. In un- 
dertaking the former office she relies 
upon her own womanly intellect, 
feeling, and eloquence ; but for per- 
forming the latter she arms herself 
with the epinion and approbation of 
her cousin, the doctor Bellario, whom 
we find the Duke himself consulting 
as the highest legal authority on the 
subject. 

Accordingly, when she presents 
herself before the Venetian tribunal 
in her assumed character as ‘a young 
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and learned doctor of Rome, she 
knows herself to be already fur- 
nished with the certain means of de- 
feating. and confounding Shylock’s 
sanguinary purpose at once, by ex- 
posing the legal flaw in the terms of 
the bond itself. Therefore, had she 
been disposed to proceed in the vul- 
garly Christian spirit of the assem- 
blage around her, she would have 
lost not a moment in turning Shy- 
lock’s contrivance against himself, to 
his utter confusion and ruin. But 
instead of taking, as we have said 
before, this lowest view of the ques- 
tion, as one between Christian and 
Jew, she at once proceeds to treat it 
on the highest ground, as one be- 
tween man and man. Nay, more, 
filled with the noblest spirit of true 
Christianity, and already secure of 
Antonio's safety, she first of all ex- 
hausts every resource of her intellect 
and her eloquence, to work a moral 
amelioration in the breast of the Jew 
himself—in short, to convert him to 
humanity :— 


Portia. Then must the Jewbe merciful. 

Shylock. On what compulsion must 

1? Tell me that. 

The quality of mercy is not 

strain’d ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath : itis twice bless’d; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes : 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his 
crown ; 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal 
power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of 
kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest 
God’s, 

When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, 
Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this— 

That in the course of justice, none of us 

Should see salvation: we do pray for 
mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all 
to render 

The deeds of mercy. 


Por. 


But this plea for mercy, with all 
its humanity, its beauty, and its elo- 
uence, is an argument peculiarly 
hristian ; and we must now proceed 
to show the two distinct reasons for 
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which it could find not the smallest 
admission into the breast of the Jew. 

In like manner as Shakespeare 
has made the native disposition of 
Portia to be such as was most capa- 
ble of harmonizing with, and being 
develo by, the beneficent spirit 
of Christianity, so he has made that 
of Shylock peculiarly fitted to re- 
ceive the fullest and intensest im- 
pression from that spirit of rigid and 
vindictive justice which breathed in 
the religious law of his fathers. He 
therefore looks upon all mercy with 
bitter contempt: he despises it as a 
weakness, and hates it as being 
Christian—as we find so expressivel 
indicated in that former scene wit 
the gaoler, where he tells us,— 

T’ll not be made a soft and dull-eyed fool, 

To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and 
yield 

To Christian intercessors. 

But his repugnance to admitting 
mercy in this particular case, is ren- 
Sevod doubly intense by the consi- 
deration, that this appeal to a princi- 
= which he repudiates by virtue of 

is Jewish character, is addressed to 
him, by Christian lips, in behalf of 
one of those very Christians who, 
while bound by their religion to ex- 
ercise mercy towards all mankind, 
habitually deny it, and glory in de- 
nying it, to all his nation. Antonio, 
we have seen, betrays not the small- 
est consciousness that habitual insult 
and injury to Jews, on the part of 
Christians, constituted any wrong 
towards the former—for it was the 
universal Christian faith of the time, 
that Christian oppression was the 
very birthright of a Jew. Shylock, 
then, feels himself but the more 
called upon, by all this eloquent 
argument, to persist in enforcing, 
by the strongest practical protest 
against it, the verbal one which 
he has already made so emphati- 
cally in an earlier scene —‘If a 
Jew wrong a Christian, what is his 
humility ?—revenge. Ifa Christian 
wrong a Jew, what should his suf- 
ferance be, by Christian example ?— 
why. revenge.’ 
his plea, however, which Shy- 
lock had ventured to offer in private 
to Antonio's friends and fellow mer- 
chants, it would have been both use- 
less and dangerous to have urged in 
the face of the Christian tribunal 
before which he stands alone. He 
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is, therefore, reduced,, in answer to 
Portia’s pathetic exhortation ‘ to ren- 
der the deeds of mercy,’ to the brief 
and crushingly decisive reply, 
My deeds upon my head! I crave the law, 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 
The appeal now made to that covet- 
ousness which is really a valid mo- 
tive with him, both as an individual 
and as a Jew, is equally in vain. 
He has already declared, 
If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 
I would not draw them, I would have my 
bond : 

and now he sets the irrevocable seal 
on his refusal—peculiarly irrevoca- 
ble from a Jew — 
Anoath, an oath, I havean oath in heaven: 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul ? 
Still Portia, not appreciating the in- 
tensity of feeling and purpose in the 
Jew,—eager to deliver her husband's 
bosom friend by the most generous 
procedure,—and reluctant to resort 
to the only remaining alternative, of 
urging the Jegal flaw in the bond 
itself,—makes one more experiment 
upon Shylock’s inflexibility, by ap- 
pa at once to the two motives of 

umanity and cupidity which already 
have been separately urged — 

Be merciful ; 
Take thrice thy money ; bid me tear the 
bond. 
Which appeal, again, Shylock an- 
swers in a manner no less conclusive 
than before — 
By my soul I swear, 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me: I stay here on my bond. 
Still Portia tries whether any com- 
punctious visiting of nature may yet 
be awakened in Shylock by a nearer 
approach to the realization of his 
sanguinary purpose. To this end 
she dwells upon the several physical 
circumstances of taking the forfeit ; 
the baring of Antonio's bosom, the 
balance to weigh the flesh, the pro- 
viding of a surgeon to stop the bleed- 
ing, finally the pathetic farewell of 
Antonio to his friend. Each and all 
of these, however, serve only to whet 
his appetite for the murderous con- 
summation, and no resource remains 
but to expose and enforce the literal 
flaw in the bond which is morally 
null and void. 
This ent suffices to save An- 

tonio’s life and to make Shylock 
forfeit the amount of his loan. The 
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condemnation of the Jew himself to 
death and forfeiture of all his pro- 
perty, as an alien who has contrived 
against the life of a citizen, is accord- 
ing to strict justice as between man 
and man ; and it is plain that by the 
necessarily partial tribunal before 
which he stands, and whose resent- 
ment he has so deeply provoked, the 
judgment would have been executed 
upon him in its utmost rigour, but 
for the continued intervention of 
Portia. Ever true and consistent in 
her inculcation of mercy on the broad 
ground of humanity, she instantly 
makes the suggestion both to the 
judge and to the offended party, from 
that commanding moral position in 
the court, her occupation of which 
makes such a suggestion on her part 
equivalent to an injunction. First, 
she says to Shylock, after setting 
forth the law and his infraction of it, 
with the penalty so incurred, 
Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the 
Duke,— 
to which the Duke immediately re- 
sponds,— 
That thou shalt see the difference of our 
spirit, 
I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it : 
For half thy wealth, it is Antonio’s ; 
The other half comes to the general state, 
Which humbleness may drive unto a fine. 
Portia then turns to the merchant, 
What mercy can yourender him, Antonio? 
To this Antonio readily replies— 
So please my lord the Duke, and all the 
court, 
To quit the fine for one half of his goods ; 
I am content, so he will let me have 
The other half in use,—to render it, 
Upon his death, unto the gentleman 
That lately stole his daughter : 
Two things provided more,— that, for 
this favour, 
He presently become a Christian ; 
The other, that he do record a gift, 
Here in the court, of all he dies possess’d, 
Unto his son Lorenzo, and his daughter. 
Duke. He shall do this, or else I do 
recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced here. 


Shylock, then, instead of losing 
his life and all his property, keeps 
his life and one half of his goods. 
But let us here consider a little of 
what value these can be to him in 
the moral position wherein he now 
finds himself. First, while seek- 
ing revenge for his baffled covet- 
ousness, he had received the ad- 
ditional and deeper wound inflicted 
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on his Jewish love of offspring by 
the stealing of his daughter. And 
then, while pursuing vengeance for 
this latter injury above all, he finds 
himself subjected to the last and 
bitterest grief and humiliation, of 
consenting to abjure his faith and 
profess himself a Christian. Anto- 
nio, indeed, with the same want of 
insight into Jewish character in ge- 
neral, and into that of Shylock in 
particular, which had made him ex- 
claim on occasion of Shylock’s pre- 
tended reconciliation, 
This Hebrew will turn Christian — he 
grows kind, 
now proposes, in sincere charity to 
his defeated enemy, and care for his 
salvation, 


that he presently 
Become a Christian ; 


believing, in pure kindness and sim- 
plicity of heart, that such a com- 
pulsory profession might bring with 
it a sincere conversion. For, other- 
wise, this demand of his, far from 
having anything of a merciful cha- 
racter, would have been the greatest 
refinement of malice on his part; 
since, as we see, its fulfilment must 
have inflicted on the hereditary reli- 
gious pride and pertinacity of the Jew 
a refinement of moral torture more 
drea’ful to him far than death itself. 
This part of Shylock’s sentence, in- 
deed, is clearly meant by the drama- 
tist as his death-blow, and there- 
fore the most merciful blow that 
could now be dealt him. For, what 
motive has even Shylock now to live 
and get money? His ‘own flesh 
and blood’ has ‘rebelled;’ and all 
the produce of his ‘ bargains’ and his 
‘ well-won thrift’ is doomed, by this 
last judgment upon him, still to be 
inherited by this sole apostate daugh- 
ter and her misbelieving husband— 
by her whom he regards as faithless 
alike to her house, her nation, and 
her God — and respecting whom he 
has exclaimed but a moment before, 
Would, any of the stock of Barrabas 
Had been her husband, rather than a 
Christian ! 


The last and bitterest infliction, how- 
ever, he can escape ;—from apostacy 
in his own person he has an alter- 
native — to die ;—and this is plainly 
what, at his final exit, he is going to 
do. His inflexibility is majestic to 
the last. He sues not for mercy—he 
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_ asks not his own life—he says, on the 
contrary, 


Nay, take my life andall, since youdo take 
The means whereby I live. 


If, then, he would prater ane 

» yet more, as his whole be- 
ee eon the piece has shown 
us, would he prefer it to apostacy. 
When he blankly utters the bare 
words ‘I am content, and faintly 
adds, ‘ Let me go hence —I am not 
well,’ — we feel that he is tottering 
to his death-bed—his only remaining 
refuge — and one of which no audi- 
tor can wish to deprive him. 


y. 
Portia, Bassanro, AND ANTONIO. 


It has been a common observation, 
that the tragic interest attendant on 
the conflicting characters anti for- 
tunes of the merchant and the Jew 
being here exhausted, the remaining 
scenes of this drama might well have 
been dispensed with. ‘This opinion, 
however, is grounded on two critical 
misconceptions. In the first place, 
it has not been perceived that the 
character and fortune of Portia form 
in reality the leading subject of the 

iece ; and secondly, the mistake has 

m committed here, as with so 
many other plays of Shakespeare, of 
not regarding that grand character- 
istic of his dramatic art which Cole- 
ridge has so well pointed out * —the 
constant subordination of the plot to 
the developement of character. 

Now, in this drama, as in that of 
Cymbeline for instance, he has made 
the spirit of the heroine entirely as- 
cendant over the piece, and the uniting 
centre of all the genial sympathies 
and happy fortunes that come to- 
gether at its close. But the noble 
character of Imogen is tested by ad- 
verse fortune only ; that of Portia is 
subjected to the yet greater trial of 
constant prosperity added to exalted 
station. Such difficulties as do pre- 
sent themselves in her path, present 
themselves only to be surmounted by 
her genius and fortune united. The 
interesting enigma of the caskets is 
soon resolved in her favour by the 
worthiness and sagacity of her chosen 
lover. The more tragic problem of 
his and her release from moral tor- 
ture by the deliverance of his bosom 


* Literary Remains, vol. ii. pp. 77, 80. 
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friend, is solved successfully, as we 
have seen, by her own intellect and 
eloquence enkindled to the highest 
point by the blending of the two 
strongest motives of which her gener- 
ous nature is susceptible. We have 
seen already how her exalted Christ- 
jan womanhood has been elevated 
rather than deteriorated by each suc- 
cessive experience of her previous 
good-fortune. We have still to be 
shown how she conducts herself after 
this last and most signal success. 
Besides, the master idea of the piece 
—the final and lasting triumph of 
the giving, forgiving, and blessing 
spirit of genuine Christianity —not 
only over the self-interested and 
vindictive spirit of Judaism, but over 
the quasi-Judaic spirit of bigoted 
Christianity itself, — that idea which 
Portia so gloriously personifies, — 
could not have had its full and free 
developement without this beneficent 
moonlight close of the drama, after 
its tempestuous progress. 

First of all, then, after the sup- 
posed doctor of law has, on the plea 
of haste, declined the Duke’s invita- 
tion to dinner, the following colloquy 
passes between him and the two 
grateful friends :— 

Bass. Most worthy gentleman, I and 

my friend 
Have by your wisdom been this day ac- 
quitted 
Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof, 
Three thousand ducats due unto the Jew, 
We freely cope your courteous pains 
withal. 
Ant. And stand indebted, over and 
above, 
In love and service to you evermore. 

Por. Heis well paid that is well satis- 

fied ; 
And I, delivering you, am satisfied, 
And therein do account myself well paid; 
My mind was never yet more mercenary. 
I pray you, know me when we meet again; 
I wish you well; and so I take my leave. 
Bass. Dear sir, of force I must attempt 
you further ; 
Take some remembrance of us, for a tri- 
bute, 
Notas afee. Grant me two things, I pray 
ou; 
Not to Son me, and to pardon me. 
This it is which seems to suggest to 
her the experiment she makes on her 
husband's firmness in keeping the 
ring which, at the close of the de- 
cisive casket scene, she had given and 
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he had received with a solemnity the 
terms of which must vividly have 
recurred to her memory on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

It is only by bearing that passage 
distinctly in mind, that we can ap- 
oe exactly the spirit of the fol- 
owing dialogue :— 

Por. You press me far, and therefore 

I will yield. 

Give me your gloves, I’ll wear them for 
your sake ; 

And, for your love, I’ll take this ring 
from you. 

Do not draw back your hand, I’ll take no 
more ; 

And you, in love, shall not deny me this. 

Bass. This ring, good sir; alas, it is a 

trifle ; 
I will not shame myself to give you this. 

Por. 1 will have nothing else but only 

this. 
And now, methinks, I have a mind to it. 

Bass. There’s more depends on this 

than on the value : 
The dearest ring in Venice will I give you, 
And find it out by proclamation ; 
Only for this, I pray you, pardon me. 

Por. 1 see, sir, you are liberal in offers; 
You taught me first to beg, and now, me- 

thinks, 
You teach me how a beggar should be 
answer’d. 

Bass. Good sir, this ring was given me 

by my wife ; 
And when she put it on, she made me vow 
That I should neither sell, nor give, nor 
lose it. 
Por. That ’scuse serves many men to 
save their gifts ; 
An if your wife be not a mad woman, 
Andknow how well] have deserv’dthering, 
She would not hold out enemy for ever 
For giving itto me. Well, peace be with 
you. 

Having already put Bassanio’s 
value for the ring sufficiently to the 
proof, we find Portia, in this last 
reply, proceeding to test at once his 
gratitude to his supposed benefactor, 
and above all, his estimation of her 
own good sense and feeling. But al- 
thongh Bassanio may well believe 
that 

She would not hold out enemy for ever 
because he gave the ring, yet he feels 
exceedingly reluctant to encounter 
the process of inquiry and explana- 
tion which this very line presages to 
him. But Antonio at once relieves 
him from his perplexity -- 

My lord Bassanio, let him have the ring : 
Let his deservings, and my love withal, 
Be valued ’gainst your wife’s commande- 

ment, 
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This both enforces the argument 
which the seeming doctor has just 
been using, and assures Bassanio that 
his friend will be equally ready and 
able to extricate him from oom de- 
licate embarrassment as he may thus 
be preparing for himself. On the 
other hand, Portiaundoubtedly speaks 
from her heart when, in receiving 
from Gratiano the ring which he tells 
the doctor that Bassanio has sent him 
‘upon more advice,’ she says, ; 
This ring I do accept most thankfully ; 
And so, I pray you, tell him. 

That Bassanio’s final parting with the 
ring gives her not the slightest offence, 
but the most perfect satisfaction, ap- 
pears in those very words of good- 
humoured archness to Nerissa, 
wherein she anticipates the serio- 
comic altercation which is to follow— 

We shall have old swearing 
That they did give the rings away to men; 
But we'll outface them, and outswearthem 
too. 

Superadded, indeed, to the satis- 
faction of having performed so great 
an office of justice and gratitude as 
well as of love, is now, in Portia’s 
heart, the gratification of finding so 
full a response of the grateful feelings 
in the breasts of her husband and 
his bosom friend, — and yet more of 
reflecting that Bassanio, by antici- 
pating her approval of his departure, 
under such peculiar circumstances, 
from the letter of her injunction re- 
gardiog the ring, has given a signal 
and crowning proof of that right and 
full appreciation of her character, 
respecting which we have seen her 
so nobly and warmly solicitous in 
the scene where she endeavoured 
‘to stay him from election’ lest he 
should not yet have learned to ‘ un- 
derstand her well.’ 

It is not, then, to chide him for 
having parted, under any circum- 
stances, with the precious token, that 
she hastens homeward ; but to requite 
him and his friend, now hers no less 
than his, with a twofold surprise, the 
delight of which all her powers of 
invention will be exerted to enhance, 

In strict accordance with this view, 
Shakespeare, in the concluding act, 
has breathed out his deepest spirit of 
harmony, at once sublime and vo- 
luptuous, to celebrate this final tri- 
umph of love, generosity, and bene- 
ficence. How exquisite a key-note 
to these closing scenes, bright, balmy 
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and tranquil, do we find in those 
opening words of Lorenzo, describing 
the summer night which envelopes 
them :— 
The moon shines bright. 
as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the 
trees, 
And they did make no noise os 
Then, the series of gracefully illus- 
trative allusions to amorously classic 
story, passing in melodious response 
between Lorenzo and Jessica; and 
then, their pretty sportive alterca- 
tion. Next comes Stephano’s account 
of his mistress’s approach, so charac- 
teristic of her graceful seriousness of 
spirit, attended by ‘none but a holy 
hermit and her maid :’— 
My mistress will before the break of day 
Be hereatBelmont. She doth stray about 
By holy crosses, whereshe kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. 
And now soft music is brought in, at 
once to vary and to deepen the vo- 
luptuous impression :— 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this 
bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of 
music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness, and the 
night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica: look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patterns of bright gold; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou 
behold’ st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubim: 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
Bux whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 
Come, ho! and wake Diana with a hymn; 
With sweetest touches pierce your mis- 
tress’ ear, 
And draw her home with music. 

The soft light and melody of this 
opening portion of the scene, but 
reflect and echo the serene brightness 
and harmony which now fill the 
soul of the approaching and tri- 
umphant heroine. These are charm- 
ingly felt in the flowing sentences of 
noble moralizing which she utters at 
her entrance; each one of which, 
how general soever in its application, 
is immediately suggested to her by 
those happy circumstances of her 
own position and feelings which com- 
bine to yield her such unbounded 
satisfaction and security. Thus :— 
That light we see, is burning in my hall ; 
How far that little candle throws his 

beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 


In such a night 
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Herein breathes her happy conscious- 
ness of the complete and successful 

rformance of the great act of 
justice and deliverance, to which 
she has been stimulated by the 
motives of beneficence and gratitude 
no less than that of love. 

Again :— 

Nerissa. When the moon shone we 

did not see the candle. 
Portia. So doth the greater glory dim 
the less : 
A substitute shines brightly as a king 
Until a king be by; and then his state 
Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. 

How beautifully do these lines 
mark the return of her mind to that 
point of her first solemn self-sur- 
render, when her bounty, ‘ boundless 
as the sea,’ had declared to Bassanio,— 

But now I was the lord 
Ofthisfair mansion, master of my servants, 
Queeno’er myself; and evennow, but now, 
This house, these servants, and this same 

myself, 
Are yours, my lord. 
She is now but mentally repeating 
this absolute devotion of herself and 
hers, with the added certainty of its 
immediate realisation under circum- 
stances of yet greater happiness. 

Once more :— 

Portia. Music, hark ! 

Ner. It is your music, madam, of the 

house. 

Por. Nothing is good, I see, without 

respect ; 

Methinks it sounds much sweeter than 
by day. 

Ner. Silence bestows that virtue on it, 

madam. 

Por. The crow doth sing as sweetly as 

the lark, 

When neither is attended ; and, I think, 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be 

thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 
How many things by season season’d are 
To their right praise and true perfection. 
Portia finds that the music of her 
house, in the bright moonlight, 
‘sounds much sweeter than by day.’ 
But above all, it must sound sweeter 
to her than on the day when she last 
heard it, in that moment of impas- 
sioned suspense when it had accom- 
panied her chosen lover’s examina- 
tion of the caskets, and she had felt 
the while that it might but be serv- 
ing to give him 

a swan-like end, 

Fading in music ;— 
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whereas now, more than ever, it 
sounds to her happy thoughts and 
wishes, — 
Evenas the flourish when true subjects bow 
To a new-crowned monarch. Such it is 
As are those dulcet sounds at break of day, 
That creep intothe dreaming bridegroom’s 
ear, 
And summon him to marriage. 
She now feels that it summons him 
to marriage indeed. The thought 
but heightens her fond impatience to 
welcome back her bridegroom in her 
own true bridal character, and first 
of all to enquire what news of his 
return. Hence her command of 
silence to the musicians; and hence 
the nobly voluptuous image which 
accompanies it — 
Peace, ho! the moon sleeps with En- 
dymion, 
And would not be awak’d. 
When she has made the enquiry, and 
is apprised of Bassanio’s near ap- 
proach, the same uneasy sense of 
uncompleted happiness until she 
meet her returning lord, is exqui- 
sitely rendered in the exclamation — 
This night, methinks, is but the daylight 
sick ; 
It looks a little paler; ’tis a day 
Such as the day is when the sun is hid. 
Bassanio arrives just in time to over- 
hear and echo her aspiration :— 
We should hold day with the antipodes, 
If you would walk in absence of the sun. 
Portia’s reply at once reminds us of 
the tender seriousness with which we 
have already been shown that she 
regards her present position, in the 
lines which told us,— 
She doth stray about 
By holy crosses, whereshe kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours ;— 
and at the same time gives the true 
key-note to the following scene of 
explanation about the rings. She 
exclaims, in answer to Bassanio’s ad- 
miring comparison of her — 
Let me give light, but let me not be light ; 
For a light wife doth make a heavy 
husband ; 
And never be Bassanio so for me! 
‘Let me not be light’— these words 
should serve as a sufficient warning 
against the unseemly levity of tone 
which, on our modern stage, we so 
constantly see given to those pas- 
sages of this noble personation upon 
which we are now entering. 
We have shown already that Por- 
tia’s intention is here perfectly serious 
VOL, XLI. NO. CCXLYI. 
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and heartfelt, to add a relish to the 
reeable surprise of the twofold 
discovery which she has now to make 
to her husband and his friend. So 
soon, therefore, as she has suitably 
responded to Bassanio’s introduction 
of Antonio,— 

Sir, you are very welcome to our house: 
It must appear in other ways than words; 
Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy— 
she hastens to bring about that ex- 
planation concerning the rings which 
involves the disclosure of the part 
she has been enacting as their true 
and sole benefactress. Thus, the very 
end she is contemplating absolutely 
demands from her the simulation, 
not only of ignorance regarding the 


judicial proceedings, but of those 


feelings of offended and painful sur- 

prise which appear in every word of 

her questions and reproaches on the 

subject to Bassanio. The perfect 

gravity of tone and look with which 

she utters them is clearly apparent 

in the spirit of the sentences them- 

selves, and is yet more strongly 

shown in the speech of earnest and 

pathetic self-vindication which they 

force from Bassanio when she has 

wound up her accusation with the 

words, ‘ I'll die for’t but some woman 

had the ring.’— 

No, by mine honour, madam, bymysoul— 

No woman had it, but a civil doctor, 

Who did refuse three thousand ducats of 
me, 

And begg’d the ring; the which I did 
deny him, 

And suffer’d him to go displeas’d away ; 

Even he, that did uphold the very life 

Of my dear friend. What should I say, 
sweet lady ? 

I was enfore’d to send it after him ; 

I was beset with shame and courtesy ; 

My honour would not let ingratitude 

So much besmear it. Pardon me, good 
lady ; 

For, by an blessed candles of the night, 

Had you been there, I think you would 
have begg’@ 

The ring of me, to give the worthy doctor. 


With what deep delight must she 
have listened to this eloquent and 
emphatic expression, from the lips of 
her bridegroom, of that gratitude for 
his friend’s deliverance, and that con- 
fidence in her own enlightened gene- 
rosity of judgment, which he had 
already so signally testified by the 
very act which she was feigning to 
resent. Still affecting to reject this 
exculpatory plea, though no longer 

3c 
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impugning the veracity of the state- 
ment, she proceeds :— 
Let not that doctor e’er come near my 
house, &c. 
But even in this passage of threat- 
ening protestation, the auditor, being 
fully in her secret, feels, as it were, 
the pulse of responsive gratitude and 
fidelity throbbing but the stronger 
in her breast when she says, for 
instance,— 
T will become as liberal as you; 
and still more when she startles him 
by declaring,— 
Tf I be left alone, 

Now, by mine honour, which is yetmyown, 
I'll have that doctor for my bedfellow. 

Bassanio having now exhausted 
the argument in his own defence, 
Antonio naturally comes once more 
to the rescue of his friend—the more 
so as it was his own advice that de- 
termined him to the action which 
has involved him in his present 
embarrassment :— 
I amtheunhappy subject of these quarrels. 


But Portia simply makes the quiet 

answer,— 

Sir, grieve not you — you are welcome 
notwithstanding. 

So that Bassanio is still left to make 

his last appeal,— 

Portia, forgive me this enforced wrong ; 

And in the hearing of these many friends, 

I swear to thee, ev’n by thine own fair 
eyes, 

Wherein I see myself 

Por. Mark you but that ! 

In both mine eyes he doubly sees himself ; 
In each eye one: swear by your double self, 
And there's an oath of credit ! 

Bass. Nay, but hear me: 
Pardon this fault, and by my soul I swear, 
I never more will break an oath with thee. 
Antonio’s brief but earnest and feel- 
ing enforcement both of Bassanio’s ar- 

ment and his promise, instantly fol- 

owing, carries the excitement of the 
situation to that highest point which 
Portia has wished and sought in 
order to give the greatest effect to 
the surprise which she has in store 
for them :— 
I once did lend my body for his weal ; 
Which but for him that had your hus- 
band’s ring, 
Had quite miscarry’d. I dare be bound 


again, 
My soul upon the forfeit, that your lord 
Will never more break faith advisedly. 
Too happy to seize and use the 
favourable moment, Portia replies, — 
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Then you shall be his surety. Give him 
this, 
And bid him keep it better than the other. 

Ant. Here, lord Bassanio, swear to 

keep this ring. 

Bass. By heaven, it is the same I gave 

the doctor. 

Por. I had it of him Pardon me, 

Bassanio ; 
For, by this ring, the doctor lay with me. 
Here, again, the sole idea that passes 
through Portia’s mind, or can enter 
Bassanio’s, is, that she herself was 
the doctor. How different from the 
turn of thought which appears in the 
words of Nerissa on the same occa- 
sion,— 
And pardon me, my gentle Gratiano ; 
For that same scrubbed boy, the doctor’s 
clerk, 
In lieu of this, last night did lie with me ;— 
which declaration elicits from Gra- 
tiano that corresponding reply which 
Portia rebukes, by saying, ‘ Speak 
not so grossly.’ 

It is, indeed, for want of perceiv- 
ing that the whole tone of feeling 
and manner between Gratiano and 
Nerissa are designed, not as a coun- 
terpart, but as a foil, to that between 
Portia and Bassanio, that the acting 
of these latter scenes continues to be 
so grievously lowered, both in senti- 
ment and refinement, beneath their 
spirit as conceived by their author 
and indicated so clearly in every 
passage of the dialogue. 

Thus Bassanio simply remains in 
bewildered silence, until Portia, by 
producing Bellario’s letter to her, has 
unfolded the mystery; whereupon 
he exclaims — 

Were you the doctor, and I knew you not ? 
And again, thoroughly perceiving 
and echoing the true spirit of Portia’s 
menacing equivoque,— 
Sweet doctor, you shall be my bedfellow ; 
When I am absent, then lie with my wife. 
And Antonio adds,— 
Sweet lady, you have given me life and 
living ; 
For here I read for certain that my ships 
Are safely come to road ;— 
that is, he reads it in the letter 
which has come to him through 
Portia’s hands. While, to complete 
our idea of Portia as the visible 
Providence of the piece, comes the 
announcement to Shylock’s Christian 
son-in-law :— 

Por. How now, Lorenzo? 
My clerk hath some good comforts, too, 

for you. 
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Ner. Ay, and I'll give them him with- 
out a fee. 
There do I give to you and Jessica, 
From the rich Jew, a special deed of gift, 
After his death, of all he dies possess’d of. 
Lor. Fair ladies, you drop manna in 
the way 
Of starved people. 

Portia’s work of beneficence is now 
accomplished, leaving her only the 
task of explanation to the several 
friends who own her as their common 
benefactress :-— 


It is almost morning; 
And yet, I am sure, you are not satisfied 
Of these events at full. Let us go in; 
And charge us there upon interrogatories, 
And we will answer all things faithfully. 
Still Gratiano very characteristically 
contrives to have the last word upon 
the scene — the last caper of what 
Bassanio has termed his ‘skipping 
spirit’-- though even he seems to 
have learned one lesson of gravity 
on a subject which, in marked con- 
trast with Bassanio’s behaviour on 
the same occasion, he has been treat- 
ing with all his accustomed levity,— 
Well, while I live, I'll fear no other thing 
So sore as keeping safe Nerissa’s ring. 

But though these are the last 
words that fall upon the ear, they do 
not of themselves convey the latest 
impression intended by the drama- 
tist. This is one of the many in- 
stances where, in order even to read 
Shakespeare aright, our imagination 
must realize to us the living scene in 
addition to the written dialogue. We 
shall then perceive, that here again 
the restless and petulant impatience 
of Gratiano but serves to set off, by 
contrast, that perfect purity of senti- 
ment and dignity of manner with 
which Portia retires, to communicate 
at leisure to her several guests all 
those interesting details of her gene- 
rously romantic expedition which 
she feels to be necessary to complete 
their delighted satisfaction. 

In bidding them collectively adieu, 
it is upon the climax of gra- 
tified feeling, as well as improved 
position, in the two bosom friends, 
that our thoughts should principally 
dwell. In the opening of the piece 
we found Antonio, with his own 
fortune in peril, risking his life, and 
_ more generously parting with 

is friend’s society, to enable that 
friend to prosecute his own best in- 
terests, both of fortune and of feel- 
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ing. We now leave him, not only 
restored to ‘life and living,’— not 
only restored to the full enjoyment 
of his friend’s beloved communion,— 
but restored to them as a direct con~ 
sequence of his own affectionate self- 
sacrifice, responsively echoed from 
the breast of her who, having 

a noble and a true conceit 
Of godlike amity, 
had hastened to rescue that ‘ bosom 
lover of her lord’ whom, in his ten- 
derly heroic self-devotion, she felt to 
be ‘the semblance of her soul.’ 
Thus, while the gifts of fortune are 
restored to him, those of friendship 
are boundlessly enhanced. 

On the other hand, Bassanio, after 
feeling himself ‘on the rack,’ espe- 
cially in the casket scene, lest his 
courtship should prove fruitless, and 
his expedition to Belmont have served 
but to involve his friend im deeper 
embarrassment and peril, now finds, 
in his prosperous love, not only more 
than all the bliss that even he couid 
have anticipated as a husband, but 
finds that happiness to be crowned 
and exalted by the reflection that his 
deep, accumulated debt of gratitude 
to Antonio, has been amply discharged 
by the person who alone could re- 
lieve him from that weight of obli- 
gation without imposing on hint 
instead of it any but the delightful 
one of love,—nay, that the un- 
usurious Antonio is repaid with large 
and noble interest, m the super- 
addition of such a gratitude and such 
a friendship as that of Portia. 

Last. and chiefest, let us feel with 
Portia herself at this crowning mo~ 
ment. Now, more than ever, do we 
find, that among all the luxuries she 
enjoys, her richest and her dearest 
one is that of ‘doing good.” In 
short, the great prime Christian 
characteristic, of proving our good- 
ness by doing good to others, shines 
in her but the brighter and the 
warmer for the new and happy de- 
velopement of her individual feelings. 
Amidst all the blissfulness of her 
wedded union, it is still in blessing 
that she is chiefly blest. No sooner 
had her chosen lover proved deci- 
sively his truth and worthiness, than 
the stream of her beneficence, its 
‘fair course’ being ‘no longer hin- 
dered,’ flows on more bounteously 
than ever, to the relief and enrich- 
ment of all for whom he is interested. 
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And as regards Antonio in parti- 
cular,—pot only, in delivering him 
from his enemy has she delivered 
Bassanio from the ‘unquiet soul’ 
with which he could never have been 
fitly hers,—but, by that very act, 
she has acquired for herself the life- 
long enjoyment of grateful friend- 
ship to the man whom she feels to 
have earned the deepest of all claims 
to it in her generous heart, by that 
self-devotion which alone enabled her 
lover to renew and perfect the reci- 
procal acquaintance which has grown 
into a union so happy and complete. 


A Study of Shakespeare, &c. 


[June, 


So stands Portia, so feels she, at 
the close, — with noblest love and 
friendship taking her by either hand, 
—with conscious happiness and bene- 
ficence in her heart, overflowing 
through her eyes on all around her. 

And thus the idea of ‘ wondrous 
virtues’ with transcendent beauty, 
which at the outset had, in admiring 
words, been presented to our ima- 
gination, has, by their growing as- 
cendancy in the progress of the 
action, been brought home to our 
senses and conviction at the end, as a 
glorious and triumphant reality. 


*,* The author feels it due to the public, as well as to himself, to take 
this opportunity of pointing out that his interpretation of the leading cha- 
racters in ‘ Macbeth,’ published several years ago, has been adopted, in every 
essential point, in one of the ‘ Dies Boreales’ contained in a recent number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine. This he finds it the more necessary to do, since his 
argument has been thus borrowed not only without the slightest acknow- 
ieee, but with a studied suppression of the fact of its existence, and an 
ostentatious claim of absolute originality on the part of the writer so well 
known to the public under the pseudonyme of ‘ Christopher North.’ 

Had it simply appeared, in this case, that another mind, by its own inde- 
pendent exercise, had been led to the same novel view of the subject—however 
remarkable the coincidence—the author would most cordially have welcomed 


such a corroboration of his own judgment upon so important a question in 
Shakespearian criticism, formed in such decided opposition to the interpreta- 


tion so long and so universally prevalent. But the close detail in which his 
argument has been followed in the ‘ Dies Boreales,’ makes the fact of plagiarism 
so palpable that he is not at liberty to pass it over in silence. 

He may hereafter find more convenient space to show this in detail, should 
it seem to be requisite,—especially as an occasion will thus be afforded him 
of answering one or two objections to certain minor points of his exposition, 
advanced by the same writer who has made so unfair a use of his principal 
argument. Meanwhile he invites the reader who, for Shakespeare’s sake at 
least, may feel interested in such a discussion, to compare for himself the 
article on the Criticism and Acting of ‘ Macbeth,’ first published in the West- 
minster Review for March 1844, and republished in the volume entitled 
Studies of Shakespeare, in October 1847, with the aforesaid number of the 
* Dies Boreales,’ in Blackwood’s Magazine for November 1849. . 

G. F. 
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TRAITS OF AN OLD SOLDIER. 


iv" speaking last year of those vast 
columns of Russian troops then 
advancing in various directions, The 
Times said,— 

The accounts we have received of the 
military appearance of these soldiers of 
the North are not creditable to them. 
Their losses merely on the line of march 
are said to have been considerable, from 
the imperfect state of the commissariat, 
and the squalid condition of the private 
soldiers. .... The Russian army, as 
much, or more than any army in Europe, 
has a fresh apprenticeship to serve be- 
fore it can take the field in full force, or 
with full effect. 

In reading this paragraph it is na- 
tural to revert to what the Russian 
army was half a century since, and 
imagination can picture the formid- 
able warriors in all their fierce and 
determined bearing—so often led on 
to victory—and the wild and pic- 
turesque appearance of the Cossack 
cavalry, mounted upon chargers as 
eager and daring as their riders. We 
can recall to mind the unshaken cou- 
rage with which these troops en- 
gaged in the most obstinate contests. 
Yet in these ‘squalid soldiers’ now 
marching under the banners of Rus- 
sia, we know that the very same ele- 
ments are to be found which made 
their predecessors so terrible in battle. 
The Russian is indeed eminently fit- 
ted for a soldier’s life; his education 
is almost as martial as if he had been 
brought up in a camp; for his rela- 
tives and neighbours hold their lands 
by military tenure, and love to talk 
together of the days when they 
served in the wars. The interesting 
details soon stimulate the ardour of 
the child; and accustomed from his 
earliest days to endurance, and by 
strict religious discipline to continual 
self-denial, he is ready trained for 
hardships and privations, while a 
thorough belief that the arms of his 
country are divinely favoured gives 
confidence in the fiercest conflicts. 
For all, from the highest order to the 
lowest, look with earnest faith to the 
fulfilment of their ancient prophecy, 
—that ‘ All the world is to be con- 
quered by the arms of Russia.’ Should 
some man of resplendent genius, like 
Suwarrow, chance to command, there 
is no calculating on the position to 
which the Russian army might at- 


tain. Suwarrow was not alone fitted 
to lead an army, but was exactly the 
general to form one,—his frankness 
and generosity, and the manner in 
which his habits identified him with 
his soldiers, endeared him to the 
army; while his religious feelings 
and exercises, and the habit of par- 
ticipating in some of their super- 
stitions, sanctified him in the eyes 
of the men, and gave him un- 
bounded influence. Napoleon highly 
estimated the military genius of 
Suwarrow; but it so chanced that 
they were never opposed to each 
other in the field. We may have 
been reminded more than once, in 
the recent hard-fought battles in the 
East, of some of the engagements in 
which Suwarrow distinguished him- 
self; and the dauntless bearing of 
Lord Gough brought to our minds 
the one who ‘could see no obstacles 
in difficulties.’ The characteristic 
traits, which we have culled from 
various sources, and more particu- 
larly from his friend and biographer, 
which serve to throw some light on 
the character of Suwarrow, may not 
be unacceptable to those who are not 
already acquainted with them. Some 
of the anecdotes with which we have 
met exhibit feelings for which we 
were but little inclined to give the 
devoted warrior credit, for most cer- 
tainly we should never have sought 
in rude camps, and among wild Cos- 
sacks, for gentle affections and tender 
emotions ; and yet even there they 
may be found; and we see that he, 
whose whole existence was nearly an 
uninterrupted series of military ex- 
ploits, was by no means devoid of 
those congenial sympathies which 
make up the charm of domestic life. 
The testimony of his biographer, M. 
de Guillaumanches-Duboscage, car- 
ries great weight; for having served 
as an officer of rank for three years 
with Suwarrow in his campaigns, a 
close intimacy must have afforded 
abundant opportunity of observing 
his disposition and character, and by 
him we are assured that he was more 
remarkable for kindness of heart than 
for any other endowment. This is 
the more worthy of observation, as 
he has been regarded by many as 
something not far removed from an 
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ogre—an impression which the bar- 
barous warfare carried on between 
the Turks and Cossacks, in which he 
took such a prominent part, seemed 
to justify; coupled as it has been, 
too, with the story of his having 
himself packed up in a sack the 
heads of the Janissaries who had 
fallen by his hand, for the purpose 
of laying them at the feet of his 
general. The spirit of the times, and 
of those with whom his lot was cast, 
must be looked to, as some palliation 
for the savage conflicts in which he 
was en That they had not 
hardened his heart against all tender 
emotions is surprising. 

Pierre Alexis Wasiltowich, Count 
Suwarrow, was born in 1730, in 
Moscow, according to his biogra- 
a of a Swedish family. He 

gan his military career when but 
twelve years of age, having been 

laced in the School of Young 

adets in St. Petersburgh by his 
father. He was a mere boy when 
he entered the Russian service as a 
private soldier; for some years he 
was not advanced beyond the rank 
of a subaltern; from the earliest age 
the decision and originality of his 
character were developed, and he 
was not long in perceiving his own 
superiority to those by whom he was 
eommanded. ‘This conviction ren- 
dered the control to which he was 
forced to submit extremely distaste- 
ful, and made him determine to raise 
himself from a subordinate situation. 
To determine was to achieve, in one 
possessed of his powers of mind and 
matchless energy. The singularity 
of his bearing was very remarkable, 
and as he lost no opportunity of 
rendering it conspicuous, it soon at- 
tracted observation, which was all 
that was necessary for the discovery 
of the extraordinary intellectual pow- 
ers which he possessed. Thus recom- 
mended by his superior abilities, his 
advancement was rapid. Before he 
was twenty-nine he was a lieutenant- 
colonel. His reliance on his own un- 
aided powers was so entire, that he 
could ill brook the thought of con- 
sidering himself bound by obedience 
to any one. When speaking at a 
later period on the subject, he said,— 
* When my sovereign does me the 
honour to give me the command of 
her armies, she supposes me capable 
of guiding them to victory ; and how 
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ean she pretend to know better than 
an old soldier like myself, who am 
on the spot, the road which leads to 
it? So, whenever her orders are in 
opposition to her true interests, I 
take it for granted that they are 
suggested by the enmity of her cour- 
tiers, and I act in conformity to what 
ay to me most conducive to her 
glory.’ On some occasions he acted 
in accordance with this declaration, 
and on a very remarkable one showed 
that he was justified in the dependence 
which he had on his own judgment ; 
but whether his acting on it was de- 
fensible, must be left to the mar- 
tinets to determine. In the year 
1771, during the campaign, when he 
held the rank of major-general, he 
found that the Grand Marshal of 
Lithuania was assembling the Poles 
at Halowitz, of which he directly 
apprized the commander -in- chief, 
Marshal Boutourlin, and demanded 
leave to attack them. Boutourlin, 
who was a cautious man, thought 
such a risk should not be attempted, 
as Suwarrow had but a few hundred 
men under him; and therefore de- 
cidedly forbade any attack. At the 
same time, an account reached Su- 
warrow that the Regiment of Peters- 
burgh had just been beaten by the 
Poles, whose numbers amounted to 
five thousand men, and were increas- 
ing every day. Fired by the intelli- 
gence, he at once determined on 
action, and advanced at the head of 
a thousand men to the attack. Every 
danger but excited him to additional 
exertion; in four days he marched 
fifty leagues, surprised the Poles at 
dead of night, and beat and dispersed 
them; he took the town of Halowitz, 
and twelve pieces of cannon. His 
victory was complete, but he had 
disobeyed orders; and according to 
all rules of military discipline he de- 
served punishment. It was thus he 
announced his success to the com- 
mander of the army :— 

As asoldier I have disobeyed—I ought 
to be punished—I have sent you my 
sword ; but as a Russian I have done my 
duty in destroying the Confederate forces, 
which we could not have resisted had 
they been left time to unite. 


Boutourlin was in the utmost 
astonishment, and quite at a loss 
what steps he should take. He 
laid Suwarrow's extraordinary de- 
spatch before the empress, and re- 
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her orders as to the manner 
im which he should act. Catharine 
lost no time in addressing Suwar- 
row :— 

Your commander, Marshal Boutour- 
lin, ought to put you under arrest, 
to punish military insubordination. As 
your sovereign, I reserve to myself the 
pleasure of rewarding a faithful subject, 
who by a splendid action has well served 
his country. 

The Order of St. Alexander ac- 
companied this gracious letter. Never 
was commander more loved by 
his soldiers than Suwarrow: like 
Napoleon, he shared their hardships 
and privations as well as their dan- 
gers; he would often pass the cold 
winter nights in their bivouac, and 
partake of their humble fare: in 
every difficulty he kept up their 
spirits by his alacrity and cheerful- 
ness. However tinctured with su- 


perstition, he had deep devotional 
feelings; and it is stated that he 
never went to battle without offering 
up a prayer, and that it was his first 
and last occupation every day. Often 
when provisions were failing he 
would order a fast to be observed by 


the troops, as a token of humiliation 
for their sins; and he always set the 
example of the prescribed abstinence 
himself. The noble self-denial which 
made him scorn any care for him- 
self which was beyond the reach of 
the common soldiers, so thorough! 

identified him with them, that all 
their tender sympathies were with 
him, as much as their respect and 
veneration. He was never seen on 
the long and heavy marches of his 
infantry but on foot by their side ; 
and in every advance of his cavalry 
he was at their head on horseback ; 
he worked indefatigably with them 
in the trenches, and in all their mi- 
litary operations. When the war 
broke out afresh with the Turks in 
the year 1785, he was surprised in 
the town of Kenburn by an advance 
of a great body of Osmanli horse ; 
his troops were scattered through 
the adjacent country, and could not 
be brought together without great 
difficulty,—a successful attack had 
berm made upon one of his generals. 
When the news was brought to him 
he betrayed no agitation, but in- 
stantly repaired to the church, where 
he directed that a Te Deum should 
be chanted as for a victory. This he 
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might have done, to show his firm 
trust in the prophesied success of the 
Russian arms, even under discou- 
ragement. He joined in the chant 
with animated fervour. As soon as 
the service was over he placed himself 
at the head ofa small body of troops, 
which were in waiting, and hastened 
to meet the enemy, who were com- 
ing on in considerable force. By a 
most desperate onset he drove them 
back, but in the engagement he was 
wounded ; and his soldiers, no longer 
animated by his presence, became 
disheartened, and fled in confusion. 
Suwarrow leaped from the litter in 
which he was carried—all bleeding 
and wounded as he was—and spring- 
ing on horseback, exclaimed,-— I am 
still alive, my children! This was 
the rallying cry—he led them on to 
victory. 

Of all the brilliant achievements 
of Suwarrow, there was none more 
wonderful than the conquest of 
Ismail. It had stood out against two 
sieges, and was considered almost 
impregnable. The empress, provoked 
at its not having yielded, gave an 
absolute order that it should be 
taken. Potemkin, who was then atthe 
head of the Russian army, dreaded 
Catharine's displeasure should she be 
disappointed a third time. In his em- 
barrassment he consulted with Su- 
warrow, who undertook the conduct of 
the siege. Notwithstanding the great 
danger of an enterprize which had 
failed twice, he felt confident of suc- 
cess; and said, with earnest faith in 
the result,—‘ The empress wills it— 
we must obey ! 

After a forced march of four days 
he reached Ismail at the head of his 
troops. A few days were spent in 
the preparations necessary for an 
assault. When all was ready, orders 
were given: the column marched 
forward at midnight. At that mo- 
ment a courier rode up at full speed 
with despatches from Potemkin. Su- 
warrow was no sooner apprised of 
his arrival than he guessed with 
his usual quickness the nature of 
the despatches, and he determined 
not to receive them till the fate 
of the enterprize was decided. He 
ordered his horse to be brought 
round to the door of his tent; he 
sprang on it and galloped off, with- 
out seeming to observe the courier. 
After adesperate resistance the Turks 
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at length gave way, and Ismail 
fell intc the hands of the Russians. 
While his staff gathered eagerly 
round Suwarrow to offer their con- 

atulations, the eyes of the marshal 
ell upon the officer who bore the 
despatches. 

‘Who are you, brother ?’ said he. 

‘ It is I,’ replied the courier, ‘ who 
brought despatches from Prince Po- 
temkin yesterday evening.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Suwarrow, 
with affected passion, —‘ what! you 
bring me news from my sovereign !— 
you have been here since yesterday, 
and I have not yet received the de- 
spatches!’ Then threatening the 
officer for his negligence, he handed 
the despatch to one of bis generals 
and bade him read it aloud. 

A more striking scene can scarcely 
be conceived. There was deep silence 
as the despatch was opened. Su- 
warrow and his companions in vic- 
tory listened with breathless interest. 
Every danger which they had braved 
and surmounted was enumerated one 
after the other; it was urged that 
an enterprize undertaken in the 
midst of # winter even more than 
usually severe must be disastrous, 
and that it was absolutely prepos- 
terous to think it possible to make 
an impression on a fortress furnished 
with 230 pieces of cannon and de- 
fended by 43,000 men, the half of 
whom were Janissaries, with a force 
which amounted to no more than 
28,000—little more than half their 
number. The despatch ended with 
a peremptory order for the abandon- 
ment of the enterprize. 

* Thank God!’ exclaimed Suwar- 
row, as soon as the general had ceased 
reading, raising his eyes to heaven, 
and crossing himself with devotion, 
‘thank God, Ismail is taken, or I 
should have been undone!’ 

There was silence for a moment, 
as if all poe in the feeling 
with which Suwarrow glanced at the 
different situation which would have 
been his had he not succeeded; 
every eye was fixed on him, and 
then a sudden shout of triumph 
burst through all the ranks. He 
then penned the following brief re- 
ply,— The Russian flag flies on the 
ramparts of Ismail.’ 

It is not to our purpose to follow 
the victorious steps of Suwarrow 
through the campaigns in which he 
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was engaged; they are now a part 
of history, and won for him that 
military glory after which his heart 
panted from his early boyhood. De- 
coration after decoration, honour 
after honour, title after title, marked 
the high estimation in which the 
services of this intrepid soldier were 
held by his sovereign; and never did 
ruler dispense favours with a more 
munificent hand than Catharine. 
What most attracted us, and from 
which we most wished to make a 
selection, were those characteristic 
traits which brought us in a manner 
personally acquainted with Suwar- 
row. In person Suwarrow was un- 
like what the imagination would pic- 
ture. He was but five feet one inch 
in height, and of a fragile form ; his 
mouth was large, and his features 
plain; but his countenance was full 
of fire, vivacity, and penetration. 
When he was moved, it became se- 
vere, commanding, and even terrible ; 
but this seldom happened, and never 
without some powerful cause. His 
brow was much wrinkled, but as it 
seemed to be so from deep thinking 
it gave still greater expression to his 
face. Though of a form which ap- 
peared delicate and feeble, no one 
could endure greater fatigue; this 
may be attributed to his active and 
temperate habits, and to the wonder- 
ful energy of his mind. He was 
most certainly able to use more ex- 
ertion and undergo more hardship 
and toil than most people ofa robust 
frame. The spirit ‘which burned 
within him’ was, indeed, equal to 
any effort. The only weak point in 
his character was the horror which 
he had of being reminded in any 
way of his age as he advanced in 
life : he most carefully avoided every- 
thing which could make him think of 
it. All the looking-glasses in his house 
were either removed or so completely 
covered that he could not catch even 
a transient glimpse of his face or 
person. He often joked about his 
personal appearance, but said that 
he had all his life avoided looking 
at himself in the glass, solely that 
he might not perceive the change 
which years bring, and which might, 
perhaps, make him suppose himself 
growing too old for military pursuits. 
Be this as it may, he never would 
look near a mirror. Ifhe happened 
to go into a room where there was 
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one, the very moment he perceived 
it he shut his eyes, made all manner 
of odd faces, and ran by it at his 
utmost speed out of the room. When 
a chair chanced to be in his way he 
jumped over it, to show that he re- 
tained his activity; and for the same 
reason he always ran in and out of 
the room. It was but seldom that 
he was seen to move at a slower pace. 
When in the company of strangers 
he even quickened the speed of his 
motions, and exhibited the most droll 
antics to impress upon their minds 
that he was still equal to take the 
field. It was his custom to rise early 
—never later at any time of the year 
than four o'clock, and often even at 
midnight—to the end of his life. As 
soon as he rose he was well drenched 
with cold water, even in the depth of 
the most severe winter. He gene- 
rally dined in winter at eight o'clock 
in the morning, and in summer at 
seven. Dinner was his principal 
meal. Though his cookery could 


not have been very tempting, as it 
was made up of ill-dressed Cossack 
ragouts, nobody ventured to find any 
fault with it, and his good appetite 


made it palatable to himself. He 
never sat down to a meal without a 
thanksgiving, or an invocation for a 
blessing: if any among his guests 
did not take part in the grace by 
responding ‘Amen,’ he would say, 
‘Those who have not said Amen 
shall have no eau de vie.’ He never 
took any refreshment through the 
rest of the day, but a few cups of tea 
or coffee. He never exceeded at 
table, but was fond of sitting long 
after dinner. This habit he wished 
to correct, and gave his aide-de-camp, 
Tichinka, directions to order him 
from table whenever he thought he 
was remaining too long; and this 
was to be managed after the fashion 
which he prescribed. When the 
injunction was obeyed, he would ask, 
* By whose order?” When Tichinka 
made reply, ‘ By Marshal Suwarrow’s 
order,’ he immediately rose from ta- 
ble, and said, with a smile, ‘ Very 
well: the marshal must be obeyed.’ 
According to his desire the same 
ceremony was gone through when 
he was too sedentary, and as soon as 
he was told by his aide-de-camp that 
Marshal Suwarrow had ordered him 
to go out he instantly complied. As 
he was unlike every one, so he 
dressed like nobody else. He wore 
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whole boots so wide that they fell 
about his heels. His waistcoat and 
breeches were of white dimity ; the. 
lining and collar of the waistcoat 
were of green cloth ; his little helmet 
of felt was ornamented with green 
fringe. This was his military dress 
throughout the whole year, except 
when the weather was intensely cold, 
and then he substituted white cloth 
for the dimity. His appearance was 
still more strange from his frequently 
leaving the garter and stocking hang- 
ing loose upon one leg, while the 
other was booted; but as the boot 
was thus occasionally discarded in 
consequence of a wound in the leg, it 
was nothing to laugh at. His long 
sabre trailed along the ground, and 
his thin dress hung loosely about his 
slight person. Equipped in this ex- 
traordinary manner it was that Su- 
warrow reviewed, harangued, and 
commanded his soldiers. On great 
occasions he appeared in his superb 
dress as field-marshal, and wore the 
profusion of splendid ornaments 
which had been bestowed on the oc- 
casion of his victories. Among them 
was the magnificent golden -hilted 
sword, stucded with jewels, and the 
oes plume of diamonds which 

e had received from the hand of 
the empress, among other marks of 
distinction, for his extraordinary ser- 
vices at Aczakoff. At other times 
he wore no ornament but the chain 
of the order of St. Andrew. He 
carried no watch or ornaments with 
him, save those which commemorated 
his military exploits. On these he 
delighted to look, as they were asso- 
ciated in his mind with the most 
gratifying events of his life—his 
glory, and the favour of his sovereign; 
he would sometimes show them to a 
stranger, exhibiting them one by one, 
and setting his stamp of value on each, 
as he would say, ‘ At such an action 
I gained this order—at such another, 
this ;’ and so on till he had told the 
remarkable occurrence to which he 
owed the possession of each,—a pride 
that was most natural in one who 
had earned them so bravely. His 
whole style of living was marked by 
the greatest simplicity. He preferred 
the plainest apartment, without any 
article of luxury; he scarcely ever 
slept in a house when his troops were 
encamped ; and he »ot only stayed 
in his tent at night, »i for the most 
part of the day, only entering the 
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house appropriated to his staff at 
dinner-time. Throughout his whole 
military career he had never passed 
an entire night in bed; he stretched 
himself, when he lay down to rest, 
on a bundle of hay: nor would he 
indulge himself in a more luxurious 
couch, even in the palace of the 
empress. He had no carriage, but a 

lain kibitk (a sort of chariot), drawn 

y hired horses, for he kept no 
horses; but when he required one, 
as on the occasion of a review or 
some other military operation, he 
mounted any which chanced to be 
at hand. Sometimes it belonged to 
one of the Cossacks, but oftener 
was lent to him by his aide - de- 
eamp, Tichinka. He was without 
servants, keeping but one attend- 
ant to wait upon himself, and em- 
ploying some of the soldiers in the 
service of his house. This mode of 
living arose not from parsimony, but 
from an utter indifference to any 
kind of indulgence, which he con- 
sidered beneath a soldier's attention. 
He had a contempt for money as a 
means of procuring gratification, but 
valued it as often affording him the 


oe of being generous and kind : 
e gave up his entire share of the 
immense booty at Ismail, and divided 


it among his soldiers. He never car- 
ried any money about him, or asked 
the price of anything, but left all to 
the management of Tichinka. His 
strictness in doing what he considered 
just, when he conceived himself in 
the slightest degree accountable, was 
very remarkable. On one occasion 
an officer had lost at play sixty 
rubles, with which he had supplied 
himself from the military chest. 
Suwarrow reprimanded the officer 
severely, but refunded the sum from 
his own resources. ‘It is right,’ said 
he, in a letter to the empress, in which 
he alluded to the circumstance, ‘it 
is right that I should make it good, 
for i am answerable for the officers 
aT. One of Suwarrow’'s odd 
peculiarities consisted in keeping up 
the appearance of a soldier at all times. 
When he saluted any person, he 
drew up, turned out his toes, threw 
back his shoulders, kept himself 
— erect, and turned the back of 

is hand to his helmet, as soldiers do 
when saluting their officers. He was 
greatly attached to Tichinka, an old 
soldier, who had once saved his life. 
From that time he never separated 
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from him ; he made him his aide-de- 
camp, and gave him the sole manage- 
ment of all his affairs. 

Suwarrow was very remarkable 
for his directness; and so great was 
his aversion to an evasive or un- 
meaning expression, that he never 
could bear the person who made use 
of such, and was sure to give him 
the name of Niesnion, which may be 
translated, ‘ I don’t know,’ ‘ possibly,’ 
or ‘perhaps.’ He would take no 
such answer; but would say in an 
emphatic tone, ‘try,’ ‘ learn,’ or ‘set 
about it.’ Indeed, the abhorrence in 
which he held any mode of expres- 
sion which was not dictated by the 
most perfect frankness was so great, 
that he could not endure the flattery 
and unmeaning civility of courtiers; 
and he never hesitated to mark his 
displeasure by bitter satire, regardless 
of the presence of those against whom 
it was directed, even if the empress 
herself made one of the company. 
This caused him to be feared and 
disliked by many at court. His ac- 
quirements were considerable. He 
spoke eight languages; French, like 
a native. He composed verses with 
facility ; he had read much, and was 
particularly well-informed in history 
and biography. Notwithstanding his 
remarkable frankness and all his 
oddities, his manners were engaging 
and polished; his conversation was 
original, energetic, and lively; he 
would often indulge in sallies of 
pleasantry to amuse the empress, and, 
as he was an excellent mimick, he 
would take off the uncouth manners 
and accents of some of the soldiers to 
the life. He had a dislike to writing, 
always asserting that a pen was an 
unfit implement for a soldier. His 
despatches were laconic, but not the 
less striking on that.account. Once 
or twice they were couched in con- 
cise couplets. His brevity was laid 
aside when he addressed his soldiers. 
It was his custom to harangue them 
at great length, sometimes even for 
two hours at a time, and in the very 
depth of winter. 


I remember (says M. de Guillau- 
manches) that one day, in the month of 
January, he took it into his head to 
harangue a body of 10,000 men drawn 
up on the parade at Varsovia. It was 
bitterly cold, and a freezing hoar frost 
came down from the sky. The marshal, 
in a waistcoat of white dimity, began his 
usual harangue. He soon found that the 
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coldness of the weather made it seem 
long ; accordingly, he stretched it to two 
hours. Almost all the generals, officers, 
and soldiers caught cold. The marshal 
was nothing the worse, and was even 
gayer than usual. His quarters rang with 
continued fits of coughing, and he seemed 
to enjoy hearing it. He had the satis- 
faction of thinking that he had taught 
his army to disregard fatigue, and winter 
with all its frosts. 

M. de Guillaumanches speaks of 
the veneration which Suwarrow had 
for the ministers of his religion. He 
would often stop a priest on the 
road to implore his blessing. He 
loved to take part in their religious 
services and to join in their chants ; 
but it is on the goodness of his heart 
that his biographer most delights to 
dwell. He tells us, ‘he was a kind 
relation, a sincere friend, and an af- 
fectionate father.’ In the midst of 
all his triumphs, it has been said 
that he was touched with pity and 
with sorrow for suffering humanity. 
*{f asked him,’ says Mr. ‘Tweddel, ‘if 
after the massacre of Ismail he was 
perfectly satisfied with the conduct 
of the day. He said, he went home 
and wept in his tent.’ Though Su- 
warrow spared but little time from 
his military avocations for social 
intercourse, his tenderness for chil- 
dren was so great that he could not 
bear to pass them without notice. 
He would stop, embrace, and bless 
them whenever he met them; that 
he fondly loved his own is sufficiently 
proved by the following anecdote :— 

While on his way to join the 
army, thoughts of home were in his 
mind. He felt it might be long be- 
fore he should see it again, if, indeed, 
he should ever see it. He was seized 
with the most intense longing to look 
on his children oncemore. ‘The desire 
became so irresistible, that he turned 
from the road he was traversing, 
and took that to Moscow. He rested 
neither day nor night till he got there. 
It was the middle of the night when 
he reached his house; he sprang 
lightly from his carriage, and knocked 
gently at the door. All the family 
were asleep. At length he was heard 
by one of the domestics, and let in. 

e stole on tiptoe to his children’s 
room, and, withdrawing the curtains 
cautiously, for fear of disturbing 
them, bent over them; and, as he 
gazed on them in delight, they slept 
on, unconscious of their midnight 
visitor. ‘Then throwing his arms 
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gently over them, he held them for a 
moment in his fond embrace and left 
them a father’s blessing, and then 
went away to join his troops. 

After the death of Catharine, in 
the year 1796, there was a sad change 
in the fortunes of her faithful soldier. 
He served her successor with the 
same heroic devotion with which he 
had promoted her interest and glory. 
In the year 1799 he effected one of 
the most brilliant retreats that stand 
recorded in the annals of history. 
Opposed in Italy by Moreau with an 
overwhelming force, when a retreat 
was resolved on he was so afflicted 
that he wrung his hands and wept 
bitterly. He led his troops over 
the heights of Switzerland into Ger- 
many with such consummate skil! 
and undaunted energy as added fresh 
honours to his name. The dangers 
and difficulties of this memorable 
operation were such as would have 
been considered absolutely insur- 
mountable by one less daring, and a 
commander less beloved could never 
have encouraged his troops to hold 
out against surrender. But they fol- 
lowed him in the midst of winter 
snows, through unknown and intri- 
cate paths and deep ravines; some- 
times passing in what haste they 
could along the edge of frightful 
chasms and awful precipices, such as 
the weary traveller would tremble 
but to look at. Here they were 
frequently exposed to the fire of the 
enemy, who lay in ambush among 
the rocks, and ofttimes had to fight 
their way at the point of the bayonet. 
But still, even in retreat victorious, 
he achieved his object, and never 
yielded to the foe. He is the onl 
general, it is stated, except Marl- 
borough and Wellington, who was 
never defeated. The title of Prince 
Italisky was conferred to commemo- 
rate the glory of his having led his 
army unconquered in his retreat from 
Italy. He died the next year at St. 
Petersburgh. A broken heart was 
alleged by many to have been the 
fatal disease which ended his days. 
The indomitable spirit which is proof 
against danger, toil, and privation, 
may yet be borne down by the stings 
of ingratitude. The death of Su- 
warrow, so soon following his recall, 
and the indignities which he received 
at the hands of the emperor, tells in 
itself a tale of outraged feeling that 
needs no comment. It has been truly 
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said that ridicule is more bitterly re- 
sented and more rarely forgiven than 
injury. The indulgence of a satiric 
humour, in some words spoken in 
jest by Suwarrow, is said to have 
piqued Paul so much that he took a 
cruel revenge. The rage of the em- 
ror for the introduction of German 
ashions was so great, that he de- 
termined to have the German uniform 
adopted in the army. The measure 
was extremely unpopular with the 
troops, accustomed as they were to 
the comfortable and convenient dress 
of the Russian soldier, so admirably 
adapted to the climate. It consisted 
of a large chavari, or pair of panta- 
loons of red cloth, the ends of which 
terminated in boots of pliable lea- 
ther, and was fastened by a girdle 
over a red and green jacket; a little 
helmet fitted comfortably to the head, 
and the hair cut short round the 
neck, but sufficiently long to cover 
the ears and easily kept in order, 
completed the military costume. The 
soldier was dressed in a moment, for 
he had but two garments to put on, 
and they were of such a size that he 
was able to defend himself from 
the inclemency of the weather by 
having some warm clothing under- 
neath, which was not perceived. The 
elaborate German dress was most 
hateful to those who were obliged to 
substitute it for that which had oc- 
cupied so little of their time. The 
hair which the soldier had been used 
to wash every morning was now 
bedaubed with grease and flour, and 
he was obliged to keep in exact order 
the tail that he was forced to suspend 
from the back of his head. The 
buttoning of the tight black spatter- 
dashes took up nearly half an hour, 
and cruelly pinched the legs which 
had been accustomed to the easy and 
comfortable Russian boots. 

When old Marshal Suwarrow got 
orders to introduce this uniform, and 
received little sticks for measures and 
models of the soldiers’ tails and side- 
curls, ‘ Hair-powder,’ said he, ‘is not 
gunpowder, curls are not cannons, and 
tails are not bayonets.’ This, in the 
Russian language, falls into rhyme, 
and soon spread as a saying through 
the army; and having reached the 
emperor's ears, is said, in The Secret 
Memvirs of the Russian Court, to have 
been ‘the true cause which induced 
Paul to recall Suwarrow and dispense 
with his services.’ 
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The genius of Suwarrow was su- 

rior to every difficulty, and led 

im to fame and honours such as 
few have ever attained. Though 
born of a good family, he had neither 
money nor interest to advance him, 
but pushed his own fortunes from 
his boyhood. He rose to the rank 
of colonel when he was but twenty- 
nine. He was nominated general- 
in-chief for having compelled the 
Tartars to. submit to the Russian 
arms. He was created a count,.and 
obtained the surname of Rimnisky 
for a victory over the Turks near the 
river Rimnisky, by which he saved 
the Prince of Saxe Coburg and the 
imperial army. For his services in 
Poland he was made field-marshal, 
and received the grant of an estate. 
In the year 1799 the title of Prince 
Italisky was conferred. This was 
the last favour shown: the following 
year saw him laid in the grave. The 
struggle of wounded feelings had been 
short. The desire to insult him was 
not appeased by his death. The 
hostility of Paul was such, that no 
demonstration of affection or respect 
took place when the last rites were 
performed. No Russian dared to 
appear on the melancholy occasion. 
The entire corps diplomatique held 
back in deference to Paul, with 
one honourable exception. Lord 
Whitworth, then our ambassador at 
the court of Russia, true to his chi- 
valrous spirit and feeling heart, and 
utterly regardless of the emperor’s 
displeasure, attended to pay the last 
mark of respect to departed genius. 

Alison mentions, that when Su- 
warrow felt his last moments ap- 
proaching, he burst into passionate 
exclamations on his eternal attach- 
ment to the great Catharine. ‘I was 
only a soldier, said he, ‘and she 
felt the inclination I had to serve 
her. I owe her more than life: she 
has given me the means of illustrat- 
ing it. One relenting word, one 
kind look, a moment by the couch 
where he lay, would have soothed 
the feelings of the dying soldier, but 
this gratification was denied by Paul. 
With his latest breath one sole re- 
quest was urged. It was granted. 
All he asked was that the miniature 
which he always wore next his heart 
should not be removed. It was the 
likeness of the empress, which she 
herself had given to him. The relic 
was buried with him. 
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IRELAND’S SINS AND IRELAND’S HOPES. 


A LETTER TO AN IRISH MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 


BY AN IRISHMAN. 


IR,—A brave man is never re- 
duced to despair, and seldom suf- 
fers himself to despond; yet during 
the last few years despondency might 
have been forgiven to an Irishman, 
if despondency had not been fatal to 
his country. At this moment it is 
the fashion among superficial think- 
ers, and politicians tired of difficulties 
for which they have found no so- 
lution, and impatient of sorrows which 
they have failed to relieve-—among 
these classes it has just now become 
the fashion to assert that Ireland has 
at last entered upon a course of im- 
provement. We whoare acquainted 
with Ireland know that the fact is far 
otherwise, and ask in vain, What has 
as yet been done to produce such 
improvement, and what signs of it 
have been exhibited? Where multi- 
tudes have perished, there for a mo- 
ment distress is abated. Is this the 
improvement on which Ireland is to 
congratulate herself? Where no 
other hope was extended to him the 
starving peasant has again played his 
old game oi ‘double or quits ;’ and 
once more a vast extent of Ireland is 
sown with potatos. Is this a cause 
of confidence for the future? Alas! 
if despair could ever be excusable, 
we might indulge in it when we see 
the English statesman and the Irish 
peasant again, after the fatal expe- 
rience of the last five years, basing 
their hopes upon the restoration of 
the potato. Or is it to be supposed 
that the abolition of the vice-royalty 
is to effect the regeneration of Ire- 
land? Then, indeed, we expect 
large results from petty causes. Or 
is the social condition of Ireland to 
be rendered sound by that modifica- 
tion of the ‘Encumbered Estates 
Act,’ which proposes but to transfer 
the mortgaged estates of Irish pro- 
prietors to men who are only able to 
pay down half the purchase-money, 
—that is, to new proprietors as much 
encumbered as the old? There is 
nothing in these measures, petty and 
trivial, be they good or bad, to give 
hope to Ireland. If the potato suc- 
ceeds this year she will have a tem- 
porary respite,—at the expense, per- 


haps, of increased additional suffering 
hereafter. If it fails, the famine is 
upon her again as sore as ever; and 
the resources with which she might 
once have met it are wasted away. 

And yet, sir, despair is unlawful ; 
for no external danger can befall a 
nation which courage may not meet 
and subdue. Only if our cause is 
hollow can the wise have a right to 
despond. If among those who are 
summoned by Providence and a great 
crisis to discard personal interests and 
class animosities, and to devote them- 
selves to their country’s weal,—if 
among those there be none to respond 
to the call, then, indeed, it may be 
said, ‘the city, fore-doomed by its 
own weakness, had fallen when the 
first trumpet-peal was heard: its 
defence hitherto has been but a cere- 
monial.’ Let this never be said of 
us,—unless it should eventually be 
proved to be true. Should the bat- 
tle of Ireland be finally lost, there 
will be but too much reason to sup- 
pose that in her case, as in most 
others, a virtual conspiracy has ex- 
isted between the victors and the 
vanquished. It is not so as yet. We 
are still on our trial. The nobles 
and the people of Ireland—the pro- 
perty of the former, the lives of the 
latter; the character and future fame 
of all—are weighed in the scale. It 
is not yet certain that they will be 
found wanting. Their enemies affirm 
that the past speaks for the future. 
Let us rather piously believe that 
the future will redeem the past. 

On the way downward it is per- 
mitted to us now and again to con- 
template the space we have passed, 
and to calculate how long it will 
take us to traverse the further space 
between us and the pit. Let us for 
a moment look back on the events 
of the last few years, and let us do 
so with no desire of criminating 
others or of screening ourselves. 
Faults, without doubt, there have 
been on both sides, whether of com- 
mission or of omission. Hitherto we 
have concerned ourselves chiefly with 
the faults of our adversaries (the 
graver faults, no doubt), reaping 
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from the survey little gain or none. 
The converse part of our duty re- 
mains to be fulfilled. Onr own 
faults, even when occasioned by those 
of others, are no whit the less ours 
because a guilt which cannot be di- 
vided is yet shared. If our adver- 
saries are most apt to forget their 
misdeeds we are most apt to forget 
ours; and it is chiefly from the re- 
membrance of these that we can de- 
rive profitable instruction. When, 
then, we have to speak of injustice 
or of oppression on the part of others, 
let us, for the present, consider them 
with reference to their effects only, 
and as though they had resulted solely 
from ignorance and mistake,—as, no 
doubt, they have in a large measure. 
Let us in this spirit briefly review 
the recent legislation for Ireland, 
inquiring how far the chief errors in 
that legislation have been resisted in 
Treland, and how far we are our- 
selves responsible for them. From 
such a survey, mortifying as it may 
prove to our self-love, we may, 
perhaps, be able to deduce some les- 
sons of practical worth with respect 
to the course which Ireland is still 
called upon to adopt in her own 
defence. 

Compare, then, the position of Ire- 
land as it now is with the position of 
Ireland in the summer of 1846. We 
were then a nation of gentlemen, 
tradesmen, and peasants; we are now 
a nation of bankrupt proprietors, 
beggared artizans, and paupers. A 
vast tract of Ireland is as the plain 
which a hostile army has devastated, 
and as the valley which the torrent 
has stripped to the rock or has buried 
under sand. Where the soil is yet 
cultivated no man flings the seed in 
hope—no man reaps the crop with 

itude. The farmer cannot trust 

the proprietor ; the proprietor has no 
faith in the tenant. Each snatches 
what he can, for each is allowed to 
only what he has snatched. 

But why use those antiquated terms, 
‘ proprietors’ and ‘ farmers?’ The 
proprietors of Ireland are the pau- 
pers, and their agents are the = 
aw collectors. The farmers fly to 
regions where industry is not cheated 
of its reward. Her proprietors —I 
speak chiefly of the west and south, 
but the plague is one which must 
spread—will soon be in no better 
case. They are unable to meet their 
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engagements, to keep up their in- 
surances, to send their children to 
school ; they are often unable to pro- 
cure for them decent clothing or suf- 
ficient food. Last year we heard of 
manor-houses changed into work- 
houses. This year some of those 
who had inhabited those manor- 
houses have applied for the position 
of master or matron of an auxiliary 
workhouse, at a salary of 15/. per 
annum. Next year they will “ 
come inmates of the workhouse upon 
humbler terms. These injuries have 
not resulted merely from the potato 
failure; they were produced by bad 
legislation. That legislation had its 
origin, let us say, in a mistake. So 
be it. But what has Ireland done to 
deserve that such mistakes should 
be made and persisted in? Rather, 
let us ask, What have her representa- 
tives in both Houses, her proprietors 
at large, her clergy, her merchants, 
her farmers, her whole community, 
done to correct such mistakes, and to 
resist them ? 

But aninjury yet greater has been 
done. In multitudes the people have 
— In the workhouses alone 

ast year nearly sixty thousand per- 
sons died. In many of them, for many 
weeks in succession, the mortality 
was at the rate of ten, twelve, and 
fourteen per week out of each thou- 
sand. his mortality resulted in 
part from the over-crowded state of 
the workhouse, but chiefly because 
workhouse relief was not resorted to 
or was not obtained till long priva- 
tion and a broken heart had im- 
planted the seeds of death. The 
mortality beyond the workhouse 
walls has also been unprecedented. 
In hundreds of eases the verdicts re- 
turned by juries have been, ‘ Died 
by starvation.’ In hundreds of thou- 
sands of cases death has been pro- 
duced by the diseases resulting from 
hunger,—in other words, by starva~ 
tion in its most prolonged and pain- 
ful form. The people have died im 
hovels and in holes; they have died 
on the reads, in the streets, in ditches, 
at the gates of workhouses; they 
have died alone and associated in 
death :—but they died silent, and their 
names are unrecorded. They were 
buried often without coffins; they 
were carried naked to the grave; 
their remains were not seldom torn 
up and devoured by dogs: but they 
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were silent, and their sufferings are 
forgotten. Might these things have 
been avoided, or were they inevita- 
ble? If the former, let us beware 
how we bring a railing accusation 
against men who did their best; if 
the latter, let us beware how we 
forget those whom God has not for- 
gotten. But they died ; and not be- 
cause they could not have been 
saved. One mode of saving them 
we had learned. In the year 1847 
an immense mortality took place, 
because the Labour-rate Act, with 
all its lavish expenditure, was a mode 
of relief often inapplicable. The 
Temporary-relief Act was passed, and 
that unusual mortality rapidly dis- 
appeared. Fifty thousand persons 
had died in the workhouses during 
the early part of that year: after the 
Temporary-relief Act was in opera- 
tion the mortality in them sank to 
the average. Food was then more 
than twice the cost it has since been. 
A prolonged Temporary-relief Act 
would by no means have been the 
best mode of meeting the distress of 
the last two years, but at least it 
would have been a mode by which 
death by starvation would have been 
averted. A different method of le- 
gislation was adopted. Let us con- 
clude once more that it happened by 
mistake. What serious and persist- 
ent opposition on the part of the 
educated and the wealthier classes in 
our country was brought to bear 
against that mistaken policy? How 
often had not the victims of that 
mistaken legislation—the victims now 
‘buried out of their sight, toiled in 
the fields of those who in the hour 
of distress afforded them no prac- 
tical protection? How often in the 
day of desolation did they not extend 
their helpless hands, no longer la- 
borious, to those who then could 
give no help? Property has been 
confiseated, and life has not been 
saved. The same error sacrificed 
a: - same ane and - 
solved effort might, perhaps, have 
saved both. veaetien 

A worse injury yet remains be- 
hind. One half of Ireland has be- 
come a Cholesbury. Public opinion 
has senctioned every species of fraud 
when .. 2d for the purpose of avert- 
ing starvation, and in opposition 
to the details of a law considered 
to be ruinous and absurd. The 
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domestic affections have also been 
undermined. Husbands have for- 
saken their wives, parents their 
children, in the rout. Religion has 
in a large measure lost its hold. 
The calamities which God sends are 
especially recognized in Ireland as 
coming from His hand, but in this 
instance the hand most immediately 
seen and felt by the sufferer is the 
hand of man; and in that reckless- 
ness which anger mixed with despair 
engenders, the influence of religion 
and of its ministers is too often set 
at nought. Engagements between 
debtor and creditor, like engagements 
between farmer and landlord, have 
lost their sanctity; to fulfil them 
faithfully has become impossible—to 
escape them wholly is the alternative 
at which many aim. Property has 
lost its sanction; and the Jacobinism 
of a consistent philosophy, plagia- 
rizing from the Jacobinism of a mis- 
taken legislation, scandalizes the 
public ear with novel doctrines, 
which startle us only when expressed 
in definite propositions, but to which, 
when carried out in action, we have 
become so habituated that they ex- 
cite in us neither surprise nor indig- 
nation. How did legislation of so 
pernicious a character happen to be 
introduced into Ireland? How? — 
By mistake. But the people of Ire- 
land at least were not incompetent 
to guess how far the promise im- 
plied, when the poverty of a country 
(suddenly doubled) is cast for support 
on the property of that country (sud- 
denly reduced by one-third), could 
possibly be kept, and how far it was 
fraudulent. The ~~ —_ com- 

tent to judge how far that great 
oa of nie fraud was likely to 
lead to a system of fraud on the part 
of individuals, to defrauded en 
ments, defrauded affections, defrented 
principles, and to a general cor- 
ruption of manners. No one will 
impute. to a bad motive a negligence 
from which they were sure to suffer 
so severely ; but few, I believe, will 
deny that both our representatives 
in parliament and the higher classes 
of Ireland generally failed to resist 
that fatal legislation with the prompt- 
itude required when it was first in- 
troduced, and the perseverance re- 
quired to this day. 

When the empire, or any part of 
it, stands endangered by mistaken 
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legislation, it finds a constitutional 
defence, first, in its representatives ; 
secondly, in its right to petition; 
thirdly, in the voice of public meet- 
ings, and of the press. How far has 
Ireland availed herself of these de- 
fensive weapons ? 

Unquestionably the Labour - rate 
Act was in Ireland the fons malorum. 
It demoralized our people by its 
lavish and reckless expenditure on 
works for the most part without 
value; it dispensed with all those 
moral ties which connect the em- 
ployer and the employed, and thus 
pauperized labour; it rendered ne- 
cessary the adoption of a rate of 
wages high enough for the mainte- 
nance of the largest family on the 
labour of a single member, often a 
child, and thus gave far too much to 
multitudes; it paralyzed all private 
employment, thus largely obstruct- 
ing the cultivation of the land; and 
it left many cases of distress unre- 
lieved. Such was its operation in 
Ireland. Its effects in England were 
hardly less injurious to Ireland. Of 
its enormous expenditure one half 
remained the loss of the State col- 
lectively; and it left behind it at 
least as bad a state of things as it 
found. It did not provoke the 
slightest expression of gratitude, 
oy and widely as gratitude was 
felt for the private munificence of 
multitudes in England; the mere 
— loss entailed by it upon 

reland having been, relatively to 
the property of the two countries, 
about ten times as great as that 
entailed upon the rest of the United 
Kingdom. These circumstances, and 
the mood to which they gave rise, in 
conjunction with much prejudice, 
much panic, much precipitance, and, 
above all, much ignorance, deter- 
mined the subsequent legislation. 
The maxim, ‘Irish property must 
support Irish poverty,’ sustained by 
alliteration and its obvious conve- 
nience, and substituted for the prin- 
ciple of maintaining property invio- 
late, and exacting from it reciprocally 
the full performance of all measured 
and possible duties, was thrown up 
as a war-cry; and in the clamour 
every voice became inaudible which 
inquired the meaning of the phrase, 
or questioned its applicability. 

Let us now inquire how far we in 
Ireland have to thank ourselves for 
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the Labour-rate Act. When, to- 
ward the close of the session in 1846, 
that measure was introduced into 
parliament, how many Irish members 
opposed it? Inthe HouseofCommons 
not one; and in the House of Lords 
one only, Lord Monteagle. Most 
Irish members had left town. When 
the time came for carrying the mea- 
sure into execution, Irish gentlemen 
began to ask themselves whether it 
ought ever to have been passed ; and 
arriving, as they did, both rapidly 
and unanimously, at the conclusion 
that it was a most dangerous one, 
they lost no time in making their 
sentiments known. Their warnings 
and their prayers were alike disre- 
garded; and they were told to work 
the measure out, and make the best 
of it. Yet the Labour-rate had not 
been a measure carelessly or thought- 
lessly devised: it had been resorted 
to in preference to a simpler mode 
of relief, in deference to principles of 
political economy. sound enough to 
be very fatal in operation when ap- 
plied with a signal ignorance of facts. 
As little did the course adopted by 
the State imply any want of libe- 
rality : it was, on the contrary, muni- 
ficent. Ireland was not the better 
off on that account. She had fallen 
among philosophers and philanthro- 
pists ; and she rose up broken and 
bruised as if she had fallen among 
thieves. 

Next came the Poor-law Exten- 
sion Act. That measure involved 
the one fatal error which has deter- 
mined the character of all subsequent 
legislation—the error of meeting an 
extraordinary crisis by a law in- 
tended only for an ordinary state of 
society, and adapting that law to an 
extraordinary state by dispensing 
with all those tests essential to the 
safe working of a poor-law. From 
that moment it became a ruled point 
that the Irish famine was to be ac- 
counted simply a local and not an 
imperial calamity, and to be met 
exclusively by local resources; that 
is to say, by those resources which 
the famine had itself so grievously 
impaired. This conjuring feat was 
to be accomplished by a new and 
more fortunate application of the re- 
maining local funds; accordingly the 
labour-fund of the country was ap- 
propriated to the gratuitous support 
of paupers, and a vigorous attempt 
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was made (to use the happy illus- 
tration of the Archbishop of Dublin) 
to feed the hungry dog on joints of 
his own tail. The devastations which 
this system has produced were in no 
degree diminished by charitable con- 
tributions, which, being used but to 
prop the Poor-law, were necessarily 
not applied until after those devas- 
tations had taken place. The Poor- 
law Extension Act met with no strong 
and persevering opposition from the 
representatives of Ireland in the 
House of Commons. Their votes 
overruled the opposition of the 
House of Lords. Throughout Ire- 
Jand 10 remonstrance was made. 

We have seen how that measure 
has worked. But what course was 
adopted in Ireland after its enact- 
ment? Were any efficient exertions 
made to abolish the vicious system 
it introduced, to reform it, or to ex- 
pose its calamitous tendencies? The 
country had not as yet become dumb. 
What voices were heard from Ire- 
land? ‘The wranglings of mystified 
agitators about moral and physical 
force, and controversies as to whether 
Repeal meant Separation, or was to 
be interpreted in a non - natural 
sense. ‘Then came that conspiracy 
so unhappily extemporized by a few 
hot-headed men, who had mistaken 
their clique for a nation, which it 
will long be the interest of the anti- 
Irish party in England to dignify by 
the name of the Irish Rebellion ;— 
and the bubble burst. Two effects, 
however, remained behind. Ireland 
had demonstrated her weakness, and 
had become a jest. The legislation 
of the session corresponded with these 
two facts. 

During the session of 1849 the 
same pernicious system was persisted 
in. A few trivial improvements in 
the detail of the Poor-law were 
passed ; but the main evils remained 
uncorrected. Two other pernicious 
enactments were also passed, in strictly 
logical sequence with the ‘remedial 
course’ upon which the legislature 
had in an evil hour precipitated 
itself. It is the characteristic of a 
a that, rates being local, and 

ing raised exclusively on the an- 
nual produce of the land, a double 
check isimposed upon taxation which, 
if pledged without restriction or 
without condition, would amount to 
unmitigated Communism. The real 
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object ofa poor-law is not to support 
an extraordinary number of paupers, 
but to prevent pauperism, by timely 
precaution on the parts of proprietors 
and occupiers. If the poor-law fails 
to effect this object, the pressure will 
soon become intolerable in particular 
districts, and before the disease has 
had time to spread a warning will 
have been given that other measures 
beside a poor-law are necessary. In 
the last session of parliament two 
measures were passed which deprived 
the Irish Poor-law of the securities 
which in this respect belong to the 
English. One of these measures 
was the ‘ Rate-in-Aid,’ which esta- 
blished the principle that if a parti- 
cular electoral division or union 
ceased to be able to support its own 
poor, the requisite funds were to be 
procured by a rate raised on the 
other parts of Ireland. The second 
measure made the fee-simple of pro- 
perty responsible for the payment of 
poor-rates—in other words, enacted 
that not the annual produce of the 
land, but the produce of the next 
twenty - five years, should stand 
pledged to the support of the poor 
during each successive year. The 
English Poor-law scrapes the surface 
of property: the Irish, thus addi- 
tionally armed, runs through its sub- 
stance without meeting an obstacle. 
Next came the Encumbered Es- 
tates Act. Landed property, iden- 
tified as it is with the great and 
permanent interests of the nation, 
is guarded by legal provisions in- 
tended to protect the interests of 
heirs, to preserve the continuity of 
families, and through them the his- 
torical succession of the nation. 
These provisions hampered the work- 
ing of the Poor-law in Ireland. Sir 
Robert Peel had intimated that, for 
the restoration of Connaught, very 
large and bold measures were neces- 
sary, including something like a new 
plantation—assisted emigration—as- 
sisted immigration—and a return to 
the Poor-law of 1837. He stated 
also, energetically and repeatedly, 
that in carrying out his scheme the 
rights of property were to be reli- 
giously regarded. No one, of course, 
imagined that in using the word 
property, so great a statesman meant 
property as distinguished from pro- 
prietors; on the contrary, he was so 
clearly understood to include the 
3D 
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rights of pon. that no Irish 
member thought it necessary to ask 
the question. The circumstance was 
unfortunate, since in his explanation 
Sir Robert could hardly have failed 
to have cleared up some matters of 
the utmost moment; pointing out 
especially, that neither assisted emi- 
ory nor the reform in the Poor- 

w were to be deferred until after 
that transfer of property, for which 
additional facilities were to be pro- 
vided ; since in that case those truly 
remedial measures would be passed 
for the benefit of the new proprietors 
alone, their predecessors being only 
assisted to sell at a panic price that 
property already depreciated by a 
policy of confiscation. Remedial mea- 
sures were forgotten; but the En- 
cumbered Estates Act was passed. 
In conjunction with measures calcu- 
lated to retrieve the oppressive ef- 
fects of past errors, that act might 
have benefited not only individuals, 
but the country at large, through 
the introduction of fresh capital. 
Whether, in the absence of such 
measures, it may or may not make 
itself the auxiliary of past, and the 
instrument of future oppression, re- 
mains to be seen. The legislation of 
the last session included, no doubt, 
a fair proportion of those ‘good in- 
tentions’ with which, notably for 
centuries, Ireland has been paved. 
Let us now consider how far Ireland 
resisted its ‘ mistakes,’ and how far 
she is answerable for them. 

And first, for the representatives 
of Ireland. They made, it must be 
confessed, a stout defence on the 
subject of the Rate-in-Aid ; and the 
measure was ‘testified against’ by 
immense majorities of Irish members. 
‘They remembered that the Poor-law 
Extension Act had been passed on 
the ground that local distress ought 
to be met by local funds, and they 
considered Ireland a somewhat large 
locality, though too small to be a 
nation. An exclusively financial na- 
tionality did not please them. The 
second measure, however—that which 
made the fee-simple of the land re- 
sponsible for the poor - rate—met 
with no such vigorous opposition in 
the House of Commons. That mea- 
sure promised a remedy for those 
cases of unquestioned hardship, in- 
evitable if a poor-law be misapplied 
to meet a famine, in which, owing to 
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the insolvency of one proprietor, his 
— of the rate is thrown upon 
is solvent neighbours. The fatal 
—, however, involved in it, 
already been noticed. The prin- 
ciple was sacrificed to the individual 
interest. Irish representatives con- 
tracted for a separate peace; English 
members thanked them for their dis- 
interestedness; and the looker-on 
murmured once more Divide etimpera. 
One Irish member, Mr. Monsell, in 
a speech of great ability and research, 
for which he received high and de- 
served credit, brought the subject of 
emigration before the House; but he 
received little support from Irish 
members. The abolition of out-door 
relief was never even mooted. 

What efforts were made by Irish- 
men out of parliament to prevent 
the enactments to which we have re- 
ferred? What meetings were held 
—what remonstrances made — what 
petitions signed ? Of those three 
measures, two were passed almost 
without comment in Ireland. In 
Ulster generally, and occasionally in 
other provinces, meetings were con- 
vened, and opinions hostile to the 
Rate-in-Aid were expressed ; but on 
too many occasions it seemed as 
though men imagined that want of 
unanimity on the part of Irishmen 
generally could be atoned for by vio- 
lence. Violence is commonly weak- 
ness. Passion, not regulated and 
kept in hand, is antagonistic to ac- 
tion, not an incitement to it; and 
hands that have buffeted the air for 
a season are pretty sure to be folded 
in slumber when the task and the 
hour have come. The military band 
on these occasions unfortunately 
constituted the whole army; and 
the Ulster demonstration died away 
abortive. 

The parliamentary recess is a season 
which offers peculiar opportunities 
for reflection, for combination, and 
for preparation. In Ireland that op- 
portunity was turned to little account. 
The autumn and the winter were 
allowed to pass by as apathetically 
as if Ireland had nothing to hope, 
and as listlessly as if she had nothing 
to fear. The rate-collector and the 
rent-collector ran a race to snatch 
up the last sheaf of corn: the pau- 
per and the proprietor ran a race 
along the road which leads to bank- 
ruptcy ; the clergy of both Churches 
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raced with rival speed along the road 
to starvation; the whole character 
of emigration became changed—the 
poor remaining at home, while those 
emigrated who had heretofore been 
the employers of labour. All these 
evils have been suffered, but nothing 
has been done. Whence has arisen 
this ill-omened and irreligious pa- 
tience? From content? ‘There is 
not a country-gentleman, a farmer, 
or a peasant in Ireland, who does 
not speak with an acrimony not to 
be appeased of that incomprehensi- 
ble legislation which, aggravating, 
not mitigating, the visitation of Pro- 
vidence, has laid him low, and keeps 
him on the ground. From hope? 
The dying, the emigrants, and some- 
times the childless, hope. The rest 
look at their sons and their daugh- 
ters, and ask in a low voice, What 
will the next year bring forth ? They 
ask, What will this year bring forth ? 
and the hopes of a nation have been 
allowed to fall back once more on 
the potato crop. Why, then, has 
there been so little action? Because 
all are bewildered, perplexed, hope- 
less. The fascinated bird flies into 
the jaws of the serpent: the rabbits 
in the warren tremble, fly, and are 
killed one after another by a crea- 
ture smaller than the smallest among 
them. It is thus sometimes with com- 
munities. A nation also can stand 
paralyzed. 

And yet neither our apathetic 
weakness, prone to oppression, nor 
the subject stillness of a nation sub- 
dued by the superincumbent weight 
of calamity, and the shadow of im- 
pending fate, have imparted to us 
the gift of internal peace. If the 
past could have taught us anything, 
it might have taught us that dis- 
union is weakness; if the present 
could teach us anything, it might 
teach us that weakness is destruction : 
yet the one thing which the past has 
bequeathed, and the present has im- 
proved, is disunion. Many thought 
that those who had never felt them- 
selves to be members of one com- 
monwealth had been reconciled by a 
common woe; and that those who 
were never knitted together by the 
genial warmth of patriotic sympa- 
thies had at last been pressed toge- 
ther by the closing ranks of a com- 
mon enemy, or frozen together by 
the chill of calamity and contempt. 
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They miscalculated the resource of 
our wrong-headedness and the elastic 
saliency of our angry passions. They 
had not read the history of Ireland 
during six centuries, or of Jerusalem 
during its siege. Dolly's Brae has 
dispelled their illusion. Other na- 
tions have suffered: it has been our 
singular fortune to suffer in vain. 
Proprietor and farmer had sat at the 
same relief committee, and no one 
then had spoken the words ‘ Saxon’ 
or ‘Celt.’ The Roman Catholic priest 
and the Protestant clergyman had 
striven together in emulous works of 
self-sacrifice and charity, and no one 
then spoke of‘ Papist’ or * Heretic.’ 
Yet the flames of political and 
religious sectarianism again burst 
up from their ashes. The cries of 
‘Orange’ and ‘Green’ were heard 
once more. Those who lifted no hand 
in defence of their country shot out 
their tongues against their country- 
men. Those who took no thought 
how they might preserve for their 
descendants the inheritance of their 
fathers, raged for the integrity of a 
tattered flag that had braved no bat- 
tle but that ofa faction-fight, and no 
breeze but that of an after-dinner 
shout. An accident, like the affair 
of Dolly’s Brae, was sufficient to 
elicit latent animosities, while a long 
series of trials and of opportunities 
was unable to develope slumbering 
patriotism or awaken manly resolve. 
Might not an enemy—rather might 
not a friend—demand, ‘ How can you 
have acountry, you who rail at each 
other across her dying bed? How 
can you have political freedom, you 
who, when the gravest matters of 
civil rights and of social existence 
are at stake, and when the question 
is, not whether your gentry shall 
recover Protestant ascendancy, but 
whether they shall keep their es- 
tates; not whether your people shall 
gain an extended franchise, but whe- 
ther they shall preserve their lives, 
lay these things to one side that you 
may hunt up the blood trails of im- 
memorial feuds? ‘The past has but 
taught you how to confirm your- 
selves in old errors. The Orange- 
man says, ‘ All our calamities are a 
judgment for having fraternized with 
idolaters :’ the Repealer asks,—‘ Did 
I not always tell you we could have 
no safety without domestic legisla- 
tion ?? Woe to those whose eyes can 
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see what they please, and whose ears 
can hear no voice but their own. 
You have no country: you have no 
politics. With you everything is a 
game; therefore you are the game 
of Fortune: with you everything is 
a jest; therefore you are a jest to 
your enemies.’ 

Another party which has recently 
made, to some small extent, a demon- 
stration in Ireland, isthe Repeal party. 
It has re-appeared, of course, in the 
form of two sects, each at variance 
with the other, and neitherin harmony 
with itself. The Old-Ireland party 
is as certain as it was six years ago, 
that ‘as sure as to-morrow’s sun will 
rise’ an Irish parliament will sit in 
College Green within two years or so. 
Of this conviction it enjoys the exclu- 
sive possession, for which reason any 
long comment on its proceedings 
would be superfluous. To guess its 
fortunes is not difficult. ‘ Live, horse, 
and you shall have grass,’ is an old 
saying : before, however the grass is 
green, it is pretty certain that that 
party, if it lives, will live on stronger 
aliment than hope. A little official 
patronage will be thrown in to sea- 
son the limestone broth of biennial 
expectations impoverished by the po- 
tato failure. Of this they may feel 
as certain as that yesterday’s sun 
rose yesterday. The past is a pledge 
for the future. Without their aid 
the ministry would, on not a few 
occasions during the last session, 
have found themselves opposed by 
the whole body of Irish members. 

A more important demonstration 
was that made by the Young-Ireland 
perty, from the time that the strong 

and which held all the elements of 
agitation as in a brazen band was 
relaxed in death. The word demon- 
stration, however, is applied to poli- 
tical matters in two different senses. 
That party, indulging its genius with 
the full fervour of youth, and run- 
ning through its estate with the ce- 
lerity of a prodigal, demonstrated 
several things on which it never 
intended to cast light. It demon- 
strated first, the fact, that through- 
out Ireland there hardly existed a 
real Repealer,--one class of men 
meaning Separation by that word, 
and another intending chiefly by the 
threat of Repeal to extort the re- 
dress of what they accounted griev- 
ances. It demonstrated, secondly, the 
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futility of extempore rebellions got 
up without plan or a mutual under- 
standing. It demonstrated, thirdly, 
that ill-directed enthusiasm may do 
an amount of harm which profes- 
sional agitation could never have 
done, flinging back in a year the 
cause of rational liberty and solid 
prosperity fora century. That party 
is dead. It had weight enough to be 
broken to pieces by its fall. The 
party which was willing to fight and 
fall could not so easily iooe changed 
its character. The exiles brood over 
nationality: those who remain at 
home would build their new Babel 
upon the swamps of Socialism. The 
question is no longer with them one 
of keeping Ireland for the Irish, but 
of keeping the landlord’s rent in the 
farmer's pocket, until both have been 
ousted by a new proprietor from 
Manchester or Birmingham. Mar- 
vellous is the versatility with which 
politicians who have aspirations, but 
no opinions, can change their posi- 
tions. If it does not answer to court 
the gentry, then proscribe them; ifit 
does not answer to bully the Catholic 
clergy, then court them; if national 
independence is too dangerous a game, 
then try agrarian agitation; if you 
cannot give Ireland to the Irish, at 
least keep the Irish patriots for Lre- 
land. The political harlequin cuts a 
somerset and exchanges the rostrum 
of the village demagogue for the pul- 
pit. He preaches on ethics and on 
morals. ‘If you keep the rent you 
promised to pay,’ he says, ‘ only be- 
cause you really want it, that is not 
like stealing: should the landlord's 
bailiff fall in a wayside scuffle, no 
one would call that murder.’ Are 
these the lessons which the Irish 
peasantry need to be taught? The 
errors to which weakness may be 
driven by despair will be looked on 
with indulgence even by those who 
suffer from them most immediately, 
and the landlord, like the baker, will 
be plundered in time of famine. But 
are such the counsels to strengthen 
infirm virtue and give light to the 
blind ? 

Is this the voice, may it not be 
asked, which not long since exhorted, 
‘Be men: quit you bravely: trust 
in honesty and the truth : that which 
your hand finds to do, do it: have 
faith in yourselves alone : help your- 
selves?’ Alas, that such fine phrases 
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should be equivocal. ‘Help your- 
selves!’ Had Mr. Carlyle addressed 
these words to an Irish farmer he 
would have meant, ‘ Mend the roof 
of your cottage yourself. Do not 
suppose that Lord John Russell will 
do it for you; it gives him enough 
to do to keep his own house in order. 
Drain the swamp from your doors; 
execute heroic works within that small 
world given to your charge: Laborare 
est orare ; devotion may wear out the 
knees of your trousers, but your wife 
is competent still to mend your stock- 
ings. Do not give the glory to God 
that it was not going down hill that 
your horse fell, but take him to the 
forge, and get a fourth shoe put on. 
Take your hands out of your pockets, 
and money, more or less, will find its 
way in. Put not your trust in orators; 
—not that their breath may not turn 
their own mill, but that it will not 
turn yours.’ ‘ Help yourselves,’ as 
used by Mr. Carlyle, would have 
meant, ‘help yourselves by courage, 
by industry, by severity, by inflexible 
ood faith,andindomitableresolution.’ 
hat it meant in the mouth of the 
new Young Ireland men doubted, 
until the dark saying was liberally 
interpreted into ‘help yourselves to 
your neighbour's property.’ 

In reply then to the question, What 
have the various parties of Ireland 
done of late for their country? no 
answer can be given, save that they 
have done what they could to ex- 
asperate sect against sect, and class 
against class. ‘There remains, how- 
ever, to be noticed a yet more im- 

rtant body,—that great body of 

ish gentlemen and proprietors who 
belong to no party. They at least 
could plead no previous engagements ; 
they had no divided interest :—how 
far have they belonged to their 
country? Insensible they have not 
been ; but has their indignation been 
moved by a profound regard for the 
welfare, the honour, and the virtue 
of their country, or by the blight of 
personal interests and the wounds of 
self-love? Has their sensibility been 
of that nature which incites to action 
or which isa substitute for it? From 
one reproach their calamity itself has, 
in most cases, delivered them. Few 
persons acquainted with Ireland will 
now reproach them with the neglect 
of what, if industry were consistent 
with a rapacious despotism, would be 
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their most immediate duty. In an 
ordinary state of society, and still 
more in an extraordinary crisis, their 
duty would have been ‘to have led 
the industry of their country. They 
should have headed each man his own 
tenantry, and waged war upon the 
waste. An old and inferior species 
of agriculture having been sentenced 
by the immediate decree of God, they 
should have led the way in insti- 
tuting a new and better. They 
should have formed farming societies 
in every barony; or rather, every 
estate should have become such a 
society, each, on its humble scale, 
provided with its agricultural in- 
structor, its model farm, and its 
prizes. Having equitably taken their 
full share of the loss occasioned by 
the potato failure, they should have 
‘set their face as a flint’ against 
all public clamour, while they re- 
sisted individual extortion, ejecting 
the dishonest among their tenantry, 
and, to the utmost of their power, 
assisting the deserving. Such a 
course could only have been carried 
out in proportion as the requisite 
funds existed: to procure those funds, 
however, the luxuries and the vani- 
ties of life should have been resolute- 
ly discarded ; and such portions of 
estates should have been sold as 
would have paid off debt, or furnished 
the capital necessary to develope the 
resources of the remainder. Happy 
is the country in which but a few 
proprietors thus act; and not wholly 
unhappy that country in which they 
are not prohibited from thus acting 
by the law of the land. 

It is needless to observe that every 

art of the course above described 

as been rendered impracticable in 
the distressed parts of Ireland by 
recent legislation. Proprietors can- 
not lead the industry of a oe 
where industry is practically banned. 
The law, which was to have acted as 
a ‘stimulus,’ or spur, has tied toge- 
ther the feet of the foundered horse 
which it was to have goaded along 
the path to prosperity. The same 
legislation which has rendered pro- 
perty valueless, or of utterly uncer- 
tain value, has of course impeded its 
sale. Unable to fulfil their more 
immediate duties, proprietors have 
been yet more disqualified from join- 
ing in extraordinary enterprizes ; 
such as the encouragement of rail- 
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ways, and the improvement of fish- 
eries. On the first count of the in- 
dictment commonly brought against 
them they must, therefore, be in the 
main acquitted. But have they, as 
a body, come forward to denounce 
the policy which is ruining their 
country, and to suggest a sounder 
course? Have their opinions been 
expressed in public meetings, in pe- 
titions, by the press? Far other- 
wise, has been their conduct. For 
such inactivity, it is true, there has 
been much excuse. They have no 
expectation of their remonstrances 
receiving the attention of a parlia- 
ment before which the documents 
of last session and the evidence of 
the two Poor-law committees were 
vainly laid. They know also that a 
public meeting in Ireland is ever 
liable to be diverted from its course 
by the interruption of a demagogue 
or a mob. But what is the conse- 
quence of inaction ? 

The power of petitioning at least 
remained, and well might we have 
imagined that before now petitions 
from every parish in Ireland would 
have been laid at the foot of the throne. 
It has not been so. A short time be- 
fore the meeting of parliament, a peti- 
tion (Lord Glengall’s) was, indeed, 
widely circulated, and being the only 
one in the“field, received many signa- 
tures; but that effort, however wellin- 
tended, was assuredly defective in most 
important particulars. A petition in 
times like these should be simple, in 
the first place, and practical in the 
second. Neither of these character- 
istics belonged to the petition in 
question. In its drag-net it included 
everything great and small that the 
heart of Irishman could desire; but,as 
happens in such cases, the little things 
hid the great. It demanded education 
and employment, protection to agri- 
culture, a fair and legitimate re- 
presentation in parliament, economy 
of administration, and the rights of 
the British constitution. It deplored 
the decay of our manufactures, the 
decline of our commerce, absenteeism, 
the ‘ impaired chivalry of the people,’ 
the reduced circulation of the precious 
metals, free-trade in corn, the famine, 
the poor-law, the grand-jury taxa- 
tion, the expenditure of Irish revenue 
for imperial purposes, and a host of 
more abstract calamities. Such a 
document says too much to say any- 
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thing, and hardly admits of a prac- 
tical exposition more precise than 
that Ireland has a compound fracture 
in every limb, and wants to be gene- 
rally mended. ‘God mend you, in- 
deed !’ replied a beggar-boy to the 
ejaculation of the poet Pope, when 
the little deformed bard passed him 
by, coughing, and bending beneath 
the load of years: ‘ God could more 
easily make a better man than mend 
you. Such is the sympathy usually 
afforded in return for a general com- 
plaint. 

It would be a very unwarrantable 
as well as a very invidious course to 
pass any strictures upon our fellow- 
countrymen, tried as they have been 
by all but insuperable calamities, if 
it were not that a better course even 
now lies open for their adoption. 
After what fashion, then, ought the 
people of Ireland to protest against a 
policy which amounts, in fact, to a 
penal law enacted against property, 
industry, and morals? Let them 
come forward and express, through 
public meetings, wherever they can 
do so safely, and at all events through 
petitions, such sentiments as every 
man expresses beside his own fireside, 
though couched in more moderate 
language. Let them, whether in the 
form of petitions, memorials, or ad- 
dresses, make mention only of a few 
great and pressing grievances, select- 
ing those which are most universally 
recognized among us, which are most 
peculiar to Ireland, which demand 
most immediate redress, and which 
admit of a cure. Let them, in the 
second place, suggest a few great 
measures by which our condition 
might be improved, selecting once 
more those only which are of most 
immediate importance, on which Irish- 
men are least divided, and which 
have some chance of meeting with 
attention. Let them come forward 
with a practical answer to the ques- 
tion, Quid melius ? 

These positions admit of being very 
briefly illustrated. The primary evil 
of Ireland at this moment, which 
can fairly be referred to recent legis- 
lation, is the character of our Poor- 
law. Another matter complained of 
very frequently in Ireland is, the 
cessation of protection to agriculture. 
Which of those questions is it wise 
for Irishmen at present to place im 
the front of their battle? Let us 
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try them by the rules we have laid 
down. In the first place, the evils 
produced by the sham remedy of the 
Irish extended Poor-law are uni- 
versally recognized in Ireland. The 
question as to Protection and Free- 
trade is, on the other hand, one 
upon which reflecting men differ. 
On that question it is not neces- 
sary to express any opinion here. 
In the second place, Protection is 
not an exclusively Irish question: 
it will not be decided primarily on 
Irish grounds; and it is ardently 
advocated without any aid from Ire- 
land. In the third place, Protec- 
tion cannot, even by Protectionists, 
be considered so immediately press- 
ing a matter as the reform of a law 
which eats like a cancer into the 
moral heart of the people, while, in- 
stead of increasing the produce of the 
soil, it drives the land out of cul- 
tivation. In the fourth place, those 
who most lament that the Free-trade 
principle was adopted suddenly, and 
to its full extent, frequently admit 
that the step is not likely to be re- 
traced.' On all these grounds, then, 
it would appear that the question of 
the Poor-law, and not of Protection, 
should take the lead in the remon- 
strances even of Protectionists in 
Ireland. 

Remonstrances, however, against 
the present Irish Poor-law, to be 
effectual, must be definite. Let us 
ascertain what they should be on the 
principles already referred to. Many 
persons object to a Poor-law in the 
abstract, and believe that it is the 
beginning of a concession which must 
goon from abuse to abuse. It would 
be very unwise, however, for those 
who hold such an opinion to make it 
the ground of a national movement ; 
because, in the first place, it is an 
unusual opinion in Ireland,—in the 
second, it involves the discussion of 
questions and principles not peculiar 
to Ireland,—in the third, being a 
speculative matter, it is not one of 
the most pressing urgency,—and in 
the fourth, there is little or no chance 
of such an opinion being acted on by 
the legislature. Again, some per- 
sons are disposed to affirm that a 
Poor-law ought to make provision 
exclusively for the aged and infirm. 
On the other hand, it may well be 
replied that such a law would of all 
laws be most fatal to the domestic 
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ties ; while, so far from having a ten- 
dency to maintain a proportion be- 
tween numbers and employment, it 
would encourage imprudent mar- 
riages, by exonerating those who 
contracted them alike from the duty 
of maintaining their parents in the 
decline of life, and of laying by a 
provision on their own account to 
meet casualties. Once more, some 
persons imagine that the Poor-law 
might be disarmed of its terrors by 
attaching to each workhouse land 
enough to maintain its inmates; while 
others believe that such establish- 
ments would prove as attractive as 
the parallelograms of the Com- 
munists, and that all the labour of 
the country would thus be speedily 
pauperized. It need hardly, then, 
be observed, that to rest an opposition 
to the Poor-law on such grounds, or 
to suggest such alterations, is not the 
course which should be adopted by 
Irishmen at present. Let them point 
out—avoiding all captious objec- 
tions and ingenious devices—a few 
of the great scandals connected with 
the present Poor-law, referring 
them to their causes, and illustrating 
their consequences by facts. The 
chief of those scandals is the out-door 
relief system, whether actually at 
work or ready at any moment to 
come into active operation, and there- 
by raising hopes destructive of in- 
dustry, frugality, and social morals, 
The remaining characteristics of the 
Irish Poor-law, which make it most 
despotic in principle and most in- 
jurious in its effects, are those in 
which it differs so widely from the 
Poor-law of England,—its irrespon- 
sible vice-guardians ; its large area 
of taxation (an evil which has been 
mitigated rather than corrected); the 
yast extent of its unions, for which a 
remedy will not be found in unions 
subdivided without an increase to the 
number of workhouses ; and its claim 
upon the fee-simple of the land. 
Let us consider for a moment but 
one point in which the two Poor- 
laws differ. In Ireland, the occu- 
piers of holdings valued at less than 
4l. per annum were exonerated from 
paying rates. Nothing could have 
been more humane than the motive 
which prompted this provision ; but 
it violated that great principle of a 
poor-law which throws the respon- 
sibility of the rate, in the first 
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instance (for ultimately all rates 
must practically be reductions from 
rent), on the class who have alone 
the power of limiting the amount 
of con rates. How has the pro- 
vision worked? Notoriously it has 
led to an unprecedented number 
of evictions. To pay rates for the 
support of persons holding land 
which they could not cultivate, 
and to pay those rates out of the 
very land allowed to become waste, 
was simply an impossibility. The 
Poor-law, moreover, facilitated the 

rocess which it necessitated; for 
it promised to provide for all persons 
ejected. The Irish Poor-law, also, 
unlike the English, has frequently 
extended relief to the families of per- 
sons occupying many acres of land, 
—nay, to such persons themselves, 
on condition that they retained pos- 
session of their holdings without cul- 
tivating them. Such, then, are the 
anomalies and abuses for the redress 
of which Irishmen should unite. 

A movement merely for the pur- 
pose of exposing existing grievances 
would in itself, if made with wisdom 
and a firm moderation, be an omen 
of better things. In this respect 
something was done a few months 
ago by the county of Limerick, 
which, by simply ‘publishing a de- 
tailed ulemail'at the financial con- 
dition to which it had been brought, 
passed a comment at once temper- 
ate and conclusive on recent legis- 
lation. Why has not that example 
been followed by every county in 
Southern and Western Ireland ? The 
body of evidence thus collected would 
have outweighed much declamation. 
Such an exposure, however, useful as 
it would have been, is not all that 
we require. It is necessary, also, to 
indicate the remedial measures which 
we would substitute for those we 
condemn. What measures should 
be advocated first and chiefly ? Not, 
surely, minor matters fit for consi- 
deration in calmer times, such as the 
grand-jury laws; not matters pro- 
blematical, such as those that relate 
to the Church ; not matters of which 
the benefit would be disputable or 
prospective, like an extended fran- 
chise or an enlarged representation ; 
not matters impracticable, like the 
sudden establishment of a large ma- 
nufacturing system among us. Let 
us once more fling ourselves boldly 
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upon a principle broad enough to 
sustain the faith of multitudes, and 
deeply founded on that truth which 
is sure to make its way. Whence 
does our present distress arise ? From 
the fact that multitudes among us 
cannot find employment. Previous 
to the potato failure millions lived— 
wretchedly, indeed, but still lived, 
almost without employment—upon a 
vegetable which enabled one acre to 
maintain as many human beings as 
three acres can maintain if cultivated 
with oats. Deprived of the potato, 
and of the agricultural system of 
which it was the basis (that of minute 
holdings and conacre), the Irish pea- 
sant can live only by his labour, paid 
for in money wages. The rural 
population of Ireland, however, com- 
pared with that of England, with 
reference to the arable land of the 
two countries, was, in the year 1841, 
as five to two ; and compared with 
reference to the produce raised, was 
as four tv one. The potato failure 
has left the larger part of that popu- 
lation without the means of subsist- 
ence ; and rapidly as numbers have 
diminished, property has wasted away 
yet more rapidly. Our unemployed 
multitudes might, indeed, still be 
maintained by very high farming ; 
but for high farming Ireland has at 
present not the requisite capital, even 
if she had the requisite knowledge ; 
and her small means are rapidly being 
exhausted by the necessity of feeding 
paupers, while fresh capital is repelled 
by the same necessity. Ireland has, 
indeed, her industrial resources, but 
she has not the means of appropriat- 
ing and using them. What does this 
amount to but that her population is 
too large relatively to her capital,— 
in other words, that measures should 
be taken at once to provide for a 
part of that population elsewhere, 
and as soon as possible to facilitate 
the introduction of capital ? 

Assisted Emigration, then, is a 
course by which Ireland might be en- 
abled in no small degree to cope with 
her distress. For the poor it would 
be an effectual and final relief, and the 
rich it would protect from ruinous 
rates. In Ireland, at least, the fallacy 
of the trite objections commonly 
brought against such a measure must 
be well understood. The Irish have 
had time to learn that the latent 
capabilities of marsh and mountain 
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afford slender aid to unfortunates 
who ask in vain for employment 
from men unable to pay wages. The 
Trish, at least, are provided with an 
answer to the question, ‘Is not a 
large emigration going on at pre- 
sent ?’ hey know that an emi- 
gration of capitalists, such as is at 
present going on, will not diminish the 
evils of an unemployed population ; 
and that if the unemployed are not 
assisted to emigrate they must needs 
drive the farmers away. The Irish 
can reply to the argument, ‘If emi- 
grants were assisted they would do 
nothing for themselves;’ for they 
know that the greater number of the 
poorer class who have hitherto emi- 
grated have done so through the 
assistance of landlords or of friends ; 
that such aid, applied with discrimi- 
nation, has incited, not superseded, 
their own exertions; and that the 
same aid might be applied on an in- 
finitely larger scale through theinter- 
vention of /oans from the State. The 
Trish, at least, know the force of the 
objection, that because the poor have 
died off in some parts of the country 
it isnot necessary to step in and save 
other parts from becoming a charnel. 
In Ireland these things are known. 
In Ireland, then, a determined effort 
should be made to make them known. 
From every parish in Ireland which 
groans beneath the pressure of un- 
employed numbers a petition should 
be addressed to parliament, praying for 
an assisted and organized Emigration. 

But to increase capital is as neces- 
sary as to remove superfluous num- 
bers, otherwise cultivation will recede 
part passu with population, and the 
condition of the people will remain 
what it is. A system of agriculture 
almost wholly new to Ireland is 
rendered necessary by the calamity 
which has put an end, let us hope, 
to that miserable system based on 
the potato. That improved sys- 
tem is not to be learned without in- 
struction, and little time is afforded 
for the acquisition of knowledge. 
Surely, then, it would not be too 
much to demand that education— 
a thing so highly valued at the pre- 
sent time—should include in it one 
element which could excite no reli- 
gious animosities, and which would 
be certain of effecting practical good, 
—a system of industrial instruction. 
Something has been done in this way 
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already, but little when compared to 
what is needed. Agricultural schools 
and model farms are needed all over 
the country: they are established 
only on condition of such local con- 
tributions as cannot possibly be made 
in those more distressed districts in 
which least agricultural knowledge 
exists and most is required. Why 
should there not be attached to 
every national school in the coun- 
try sufficient land to instruct the 
children, and through them the pa- 
rents, in the mysteries of stall-feeding 
and a due rotation of crops? For 
this purpose a very few acres would 
suffice. This would be a mode of 
‘ protecting’ Irish agriculture by 
which all classes would benefit alike. 

The developement of Ireland's in- 
dustrial resources would, however, 
be also greatly expedited if the State 
were to undertake a few of those 
great public works, such as bridges, 
piers, harbours and railways, of which 
the chief characteristic is that they 
lead indirectly to more employment 
than that which they directly give 
during their progress. In England, 
a country abounding in capital and 
enterprize, no aid from the State 
may be necessary for such works ; 
but it is one of the difficulties of 
British legislation at present that the 
same principles are by no means in- 
variably applicable to England and to 
Ireland. The relief afforded by such 
employment during the present period 
of transition, in which the best-de- 
vised measures come but slowly into 
operation, would be very great: the 
bestowal, however, of such employ- 
ment should be considered but as a 
collateral advantage; the works 
should be undertaken for the sake 
of their utility; none but good la- 
bourers should be employed, and 
from them honest labour should be 
inflexibly required. Thus, then, we 
have already discovered three reme- 
dial courses which might legitimately 
be made the object of petition from 
one end of Ireland to the other, be- 
sides the redress of her chief griev- 
ance —systematic emigration, agri- 
cultural education, and useful public 
works. Further we need not seek 
at present; for we are concerned 
only with questions of immediate 
importance as relief measures. 

Is the present representation of 
Ireland in parliament as large as she 
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is entitled to? This important ques- 
tion, as an abstract one, is met by the 
practical rejoinder, ‘ What is the 
character of those representatives of 
whom you would increase the num- 
ber?’ The answer, if not just, is 
yet effectual. Let Irish members of 
parliament but do their duty for a 
single session, and then we shall 
know whether their duties are above 
their present powers. Let the whole 
people of Ireland call upon their 
representatives to represent their 
interests with resolution, and with 
concert. ‘There have been honour- 
able exceptions; but as a body 
they have been weak indeed, and 
to nothing has that weakness been 
more attributable than to their 
want of concert. They have no 
leader. Many of the ablest among 
them are connected by old party 
ties, as well as by office, with the 
Government ; and among the better 
of those who remain are members 
with little experience, because, till 
lately, excluded from parliament by 
their opposition to Repeal. But to 
these causes of weakness we are 
bound to add others which proceed 
from the ordinary faults of our na- 
tional character—indolence, rashness, 
unpunctuality, incoherency ; in other 
words, the qualities which in the 
aggregate may be called the ‘ unbu- 
siness-like.” From this fault pro- 
ceeds mainly that want of combina- 
tion, without which it is as impossible 
to act efficiently as it would be to 
build a wall with round stones, or to 
steer without a rudder. So far as it can 
be this weakness must be corrected. 
If it be impossible to choose a leader 
for a session, some plan of operation 
may, notwithstanding, be determined 
on for the conduct of a particular 
debate. How many a division during 
recent sessions of parliament went 
against Ireland for want of the most 
ordinary concert among Irish mem- 
bers; how often was that want of 
concert the result of inconsistency, 
of personal jealousy, or of a deficient 
appreciation of great principles com- 
pared with trivial objects more near 
the eye! If but one half of the 
Irish members constituted a firm 
phalanx in defence of their country, 
it would be impossible to carry out 
any policy destructive to her wel- 
fare. During the present session 
what have Irish members done for 
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their country? What large and 
combined endeavour have they made 
to remove any one of her most 
pressing evils, or to introduce any 
measure of a remedial character? 
They have been for the most part as 
ciphers; and the unit who would 
have given value to those ciphers 
has not been found, or has not found 
his proper plecs. The present session 
has not yet goue by, however; even 
now it is possible to do much before 
its close, and to lay the foundation 
of more. A strong effort (though 
unsuccessful) in the right direction 
would produce one good effect,—it 
would give a direction to public 
opinion in Ireland. 

Gentlemen of Ireland, the time is 
short. Warning after warning has 
been given, and now the end has 
come. Those who once hoped that 
experience would correct the evils 
incurred by precipitation indulge 
that hope no more. Statesmen who 
do not see their way forward, as lit- 
tle see their way back. Where 
every road is dark they will walk in 
the easiest, that is, in the beaten way. 
Those, once more, who believed that 
the policy of the Poor-law Exten- 
sion Act would be abandoned when 
it had been proved to be, not only 
fatal to property and to morals, but 
incapable of adequately affording 
even temporary relief, have been 
also undeceived. That lesson has 
been, not taught, but eluded. The 
limits which Nature herself has as- 
signed to the devastations of a mis- 
applied poor-law have been inde- 
finitely extended by the Rate-in- Aid, 
and by that enactment which makes 
the fee-simple of the land answer- 
able for the rates of the year. To 
work out that system to its conclu- 
sion, other measures, and yet worse, 
are required. Be assured that they 
will be provided. Let no one im- 
agine that such a course will not be 
carried out because it is unjust and 
oppressive. Necessity, the mother 
of frauds and of force, is a hard 
taskmaster, not seldom to English 
senators, as well as to Irish peasants. 
Principles having been unprovid- 
ed, and expedients being exhausted, 
statesmen are subjected to a political 
male - suada fumes, which drives 
them upon dishonest courses. A 
presumed necessity inaugurated the 
present calamitous legislation ; a real 
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necessity will drive astonished states- 
men on from premises tc conclusions. 
Let us not imagine that the legisla- 
tion of which we complain had its 
root ina ‘zeal to destroy.’ It was 
but the developement of a ‘ mistake.’ 
That fatal measure—the Poor-law 
Extension Act, necessitated the mea- 
sures of the last two years; that 
fraudulent measure, promising largely 
and effecting nothing, passed at a sea- 
son of confusion and rebuke, when 
the passions of men inclined them to 
think the worst of Irish proprietors, 
and their interests to hope the best as 
to the duration of the Irish famine— 
It was t' ital and perfidious barque, 
built in the eclipse of reason, and 
dark with malediction to the third 
and fourth generations of both coun- 
tries, that sank so low a party, of 
which the especial boast had been its 
acquaintance with economical science. 

Gentlemen of Ireland, there is no 
hope from the proved absurdities of 
the present law, from the chapter 
of accidents, or from the repentance 
o! siatesmen. From time itself there 
is uo hope for you. Time, which 
changes the coral reef into a green 
island, and consolidates sand - beds 
into flourishing continents, repairs 
also the political ravage which it 
works, and will one day restore Ire- 
land: but for you, and for your 
order, the future time will effect no- 
thing unless the past time has taught 
ou somewhat, and unless hard-won 
louwiaen leads to timely action. The 
only hope which you possess exists 
in yourselves. You represent the 
land of the country ;—guard it from 
devastation: you represent the rights 
of the unborn ;— guard them from 
spoliation. Be not ashamed to vin- 
dicate your own; for no one surren- 
ders to the violence of the spoiler, or 
to the clamour ofa multitude, that 
which is justly his, without sacrific- 
ing the rights of others likewise. 
The most impudent of your defamers 
cannot accuse you of having be- 
trayed, either on the introduction of 
the Poor-law or on its extension, 
any undue jealousy with regard to 
that measure. Discharge the duties 
of property to the utmost, but pre- 
serve the remnant of its rights for 
your descendants. 

Remember that you, too, are the 
Representatives of the people. For 
what purpose were you placed on 
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high but that you should watch for 
the people; and that, seeing far, 
your own merits or demerits should 
be seen from afar? The sanction of 
power is this—that the many find 
rest in its shadow. The feudal times 
are past; but the essential relations 
which they involved are indestructi- 
ble: and as the chief of old was the 
defender of his people, so the gen- 
tleman of modern days is called upon 
to protect his dependants, as a pro- 
prietor and as a politician, in the 
senate, in the court of justice, and at 
the board of guardians. Eminence 
of station will ever be based on the 
need of the many to be protected: 
the glory of the herd will be in its 
leader ; and he who carries with him, 
along the perilous acclivities of life, 
the thoughts of men’s hearts, will 
be their true Representative. The 
demagogue represents the passions of 
the populace, and, changing as they 
change, represents them often most 
faithfully when he seems most in- 
constant and without shame. You 
represent the people, not the popu- 
lace ; their permanent interests, not 
their caprices or their passions. Be 
faithful to them and to yourselves in 
this great hour of your common ex- 
tremity. Protect their virtue: de- 
fend their lives. 

Deem not the task to be hopeless. 
If you but raise the banner, how 
many will follow it? Whatclass will 
be against you? ‘The farmer will be 
with you; he whose substance is 
daily wasted, and whose industry is 
made ridiculous by the rapine of the 
law. The labourer will be with you; 
he whose children are in rags because 
the law which stimulates employ- 
ment, as it is said, cuts off that fund 
out of which wages are paid. The 
pauper will be with you; he who 
knows that even if a pound of Indian 
meal a-day were a sufficient provision 
for one who has no fire with which 
to cook it, no blanket by night, and 
often no roof, that daily dole is 
still to him insecure. The trades- 
man and the merchant will be with 
you: they lived by supplying the 
luxuries of those who can no longer 
command necessaries. The profes- 
sional men will be with you; the 
whose prosperity is interwoven wi 
that of every class. The clergy of 
both churches will be with you; 
they whose incomes have suffered 
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most in the general wreck of society ; 
they whose weckly congregations are 
thinned by want and by death ; they 
who behold the vices of lawlessness, 
dishonesty, perjury, a contempt for 
religious obligation and an indiffer- 
ence to natural ties, spreading like a 
plague over that land formerly with 
all its faults celebrated for faith and 
for charity, for patience and for the 
strength of domestic affection. To 
say that these will be with you is to 
say that the whole nation will be 
with you. A few plain words, and a 
course of action rational and resolved, 
are sufficient, in conjunction with a 
great emergency, to make a whole 
people unanimous ; and a unanimous 
people, backed by justice, is irre- 
sistible. 

In England also you will have, do 
not doubt it, your allies. You will 
find them, in the first place, among 
the men of yourown Order, who, even 
if they had no fellow-feeling with 
their brethren in Ireland—their allies, 
from first to last faithful, if to no- 
thing else, at least to the British con- 
nexion—cannot but see that their 
own battle is at this moment being 
fought upon Irish ground. Those 
who wage war against whatever is 
ancient and historical in the land, 
who brand with the name of feudal 
traditions not only the hereditary 
transmission of property and the he- 
reditary institutions entwined there- 
with, but also the ordinary tenure of 
land, have taken advantage of the 
‘Irish difficulty’ to advocate prin- 
ciples which, if once conceded, must 
extend to England as well as to Ire- 
land. Let all who are unwilling to 
remodel England after the pattern of 
the United States see clearly that your 
cause and theirsisone. Make known 
to them the practical working of 
recent legislation in its details; show 
them the ruin and dishonour wrought 
by a poor-law in name the same as 
theirs, in essentials the opposite ; and 
they will consult for themselves and 
for you. But your friends are, in 
truth, to be found in every class. 
Multitudes of every degree sent over 
their munificent charity to your 
starving brethren. These men, how- 
ever imperfectly informed many of 
them may be, cannot be the enemies 
of Ireland, since they are the friends 
of suffering humanity. Make them to 
wundenstend why it is, that while her 
industry is banned and her resources 
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are squandered, your country could 
derive no benefit from any number of 
millions gratuitously given to her. 
Nor is it only among the generous 
that you will find friends : seek them 
especially among the just. A love of 
justice is compatible, unfortunately, 
with inveterate prejudice; and in 
England there are multitudes who, 
professing no small zeal for fair play, 
extend it only to those whom they 
respect, and respect those only who 
respect themselves, and who have the 
faculty of making their cause good. 
To you there remains, if nothing else, 
a cause :—have faith in it, place it 
before you like a sword, and fling 
upon it the whole weight of your 
body. Wherever friends exist to 
order, to justice, to mercy, to ancient 
institutions, to the hopes of both 
countries, you will find friends, if 
you put forth that voice which never 
demands in vain. What voice is 
that? The united voice that neither 
supplicates nor bullies, that seeks no 
more than is due and will accept no 
less,—the voice of justice, courage, 
and of rational resolve. Convictions 
spread through sympathies ; let your 
actions attest your conviction, and 
new-born sympathies will find friends 
for you even among your enemies. 
In fine, if the gentlemen of Ireland 
are true to themselves and to their 
country, there is no party in the 
empire that can play them false. 
If they fall, let them not hope that 
they will be able to say hereafter, 
‘We have lost all but our honour.’ 
It will correspond neither with the 
convenience nor with the traditions of 
their enemies to leave their good 
name unimpeached. They will 
blacken the characters of the race 
which they subverted ; and posterity, 
an unimpassioned rather than an im- 
partial jodge, will side with the win- 
ners. It will say, ‘ Those men lost by 
weakness what their forefathers won 
by force. They made no fight, be- 
cause they knew that they deserved 
tofall. They were not proscribed as 
an Order, but detested as an abuse, 
and abolished.’— Perhaps even before 
posterity has made its award, the 
proscribed themselves (so great is 
the versatility of the irresolute) may, 
in their exile, or in the sunless depth 
of hospital, prison, or workhouse, 
have found rest in a conclusion not 
wholly dissimilar. 
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